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CHAPTER V. 


Ir is doubtful if Gregory Biron was 
justified in cursing his stars for the 
disobedience of his grandson. It 
was vexing, no doubt, to have his 
authority disputed and his schemes 
thwarted; but then to a mind con- 
stituted as his was vexation itself 
is a pleasure, and the means by 
which he strove to assuage it af- 
forded a mental excitement that 
he needed. An American had a 
thirst which he would not have 
parted with for five dollars. There 
is certainly as much pleasure in 
giving kicks as halfpence if your 
temperament is bellicose. 

For some months there had been 
nothing to provoke Gregory’s an- 
ger seriously, and attributing this 
drowsy inactivity to decay of his 
natural parts, he became low and 
despondent of spirit. The disaf- 
fection of Hugh at once restored 
to him his wonted vigour and 
energy. He sent for his solicitor 
and cancelled the will which he 
had made in favour of Hugh, wrote 
a dozen others and cancelled them 
seriatim. The disposition of his 
money troubled him. Could he 
have regarded money as in truth a 
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curse and the root of all evil, he 
would have bequeathed it readily 
enough ; but holding it in a less 
philosophic estimation, he found 
it impossible to avoid conferring 
an advantage contrary to his in- 
clination. He would have left all 
to the State but that he disliked 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
Public charities he objected to. 

The only private individual he 
could tolerate was Mr. Fox, and it 
seemed probable that to him Gre- 
gory Biron would finally will all he 
had. It gave the old gentleman 
much pleasure at this time to make 
a will in favour of Mr. Fox on Mon- 
day, and cut himoff withashilling on 
Tuesday, thus keeping his unhappy 
secretary in a state of constantly 
fluctuating hope and fear lest his 
tormentor should die suddenly on 
the wrong day. 

But this was not the only anx- 
iety which Mr. Fox had to bear. 

One morning there came to 
Riverford a thin paper letter, ad- 
dressed to Gregory Biron in an 
angular hand and bearing a French 
stamp and postmark. There were 
but few letters came to the house, 
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and Mr. Fox read them all. For 
the postman never quickened Gre- 
gory’s pulse with hope or fear. 
There was something almost pa- 
thetic in his apathy in this regard, 
so different to ordinary men, so 
significant of utter friendlessness 
and unsympathetic relation with 
mankind. He was content that 
Fox should read and answer his 
letters, and bother him as little as 
necessary withtheircontents. They 
all related to business or begging. 
And Mr. Fox prided himself upon 
knowing Gregory Biron’s affairs 
better than he himself did; but 
this letter perplexed him. He held 
it before him for some minutes in 
doubt ; and then broke the enve- 
lope with a forboding of evil. He 
took out the neatly-folded paper, 
opened it delicately, and read : 


‘ Marseilles, 
‘Rue de la Savaterie, No, 12 (3me étage). 


‘ Dear Grandpapa,— 


Mr. Fox dropped the letter with 
a moan, then turned to the signa- 
ture, pursed his lips and dilated 
his nostrils, as one preparing for 
the worst, and read again : 


‘Dear Grandpapa,—My darling 
papa, your son, Roger Biron, is 
dying in the miserable hospital 
here. They will not let me see 
him ; no, not for one moment, my 
poor kind father. He has been 
ruined by the cruel floods, quite 
ruined ; and he was carrying me 
to England to beg your forgive- 
ness and charity, when now, lo! he 
is attacked by the fearful malady. 
And what am I to do—I, who 
may not see my father, to give him 
one last, last kiss? I have not the 
sous to buy immortelles or flowers 
for the coffin of my dearest. O 
my grandfather, if from you my 
papa has inherited his sweet kind- 
ness and gentleness, then I know 
you will pity us, you will send help 
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at once. You will come to weep 

over your son’s grave and be a com- 

forter to your poor granddaughter, 
‘RENE Biron.’ 


Mr. Fox read the letter again, 
then folded it slowly as he planned 
an answer. After a few moments 
of deep thought he rose, put the 
letter in the fire, returned to his 
seat, and wrote a brief but em- 
phatic letter. He was pleased with 
his composition, and closed the 
envelope as if he were at the same 
time closing the whole affair. He 
took a pen,and found that he could 
not recollect the address in the 
letter he had imprudently burnt. 
He was mad with vexation, yet 
not a syllable of the address could 
he recall, so presently his own let- 
ter had to follow poor René’s. 
Two days later came another let- 
ter, in a different hand, from Mar- 
seilles. Mr. Fox retired to his 
room and tore open the letter, 
trembling. The address he re- 
cognised at once, wondering how- 
ever he could have failed to re- 
member it. The contents ran thus : 


‘Dear Sir,—On behalf of the 
fatherless I am bold thus to address 
you. Your son, Roger Biron, died 
yesterday, and his daughter looks 
for support to Heaven and to you. 
Your granddaughter is young, she 
is beautiful, she is unprotected ; 
on every hand men will tempt her 
to destruction. If you decline to 
protect her, see what a task you 
impose upon the good God. Re- 
member also that it is your name 
which she bears ; you imperil your 
honour by jeopardising hers. I 
write this unknown to the poor 
child, who now weeps as she with 
needle and cotton sews together 
the few pieces of mourning she 
can collect to do reverence to your 
dead son. Mademoiselle Biron, 
though young, is capable of en- 
gaging herself in instruction ; she 
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is of fine education. I myself, in 
the days of her father’s prosperity, 
taught her the language of France, 
and she speaks and writes the 
English as well,as me. Dear sir, 
to exhort you to do your duty 
would be an insult ; but I ask you 
to come to the relief of this poor 
child without delay. 

‘I superscribe myself with emo- 
tion yours respectfully, 

‘ ANTOINE DE GAILLEFONTAINE.’ 


Mr. Fox walked up and down 
the room fora time ; then he wrote: 


‘Dear Sir,—I am instructed by 
Mr. Gregory Biron to inform you, 
in answer to your letter, that Ma- 
demoiselle René Biron has no 
claim whatever upon his genero- 
sity. Mr. Gregory Biron disin- 
herited his son Roger, and has no 
desire to communicate in any way 
with his son’s family or connec- 
tions. To relieve the present ne- 
cessities of the unfortunate young 
lady he encloses bank-notes to 
the value of fifty pounds, and 
hopes it will enable her to obtain 
the engagement for which you con- 
sider her qualified. At the same 
time he begs you to understand 
thoroughly that this closes the 
correspondence. I am instructed 
to destroy all communications for 
him bearing your signature or that 
of Mademoiselle René Biron. 

‘I am very obediently yours, 

*Sitas Fox.’ 


Mr. Fox had no sooner posted 
this letter than he regretted the 
course he had adopted. It would 
have been better not to have sent 
the money. René Biron might be 
an innocent girl, probably she was; 
but what of M. de Gaillefontaine ? 
Would he take Miss Biron’s affairs 
in hand unless he felt that he was 
better able to manage them? 

This letter filled Mr. Foxwith ap- 
prehension, which he could by no 
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means dispel. There was a curious 
parallel in the fact that these two 
men had educated the two grand- 
children of Gregory Biron; the 
parallel might be still further ex- 
tended. Mr. Fox felt that if this 
man were like himself he would 
not let the matter drop now that 
he had succeeded in obtaining 
fifty pounds; and he reflected with 
chagrin that the sum of money he 
had sent would enable the French 
adventurers to come to England 
in the prosecution of their inte- 
rests. He was suspicious of every 
letter bearing a superscription not 
absolutely familiar to him. Every 
knock brought him to the door. 
He gave instructions to the lodge- 
keeper to send up to the house for 
him in case of any visitor present- 
ing himself at the gate who had the 
appearance of a Frenchman, and 
by no means to suffer such an indi- 
vidual to pass the gate until he was 
sanctioned to do so by him. 

At the end of a week Mr. Fox 
was summoned to the lodge. A 
foreigner wanted to see Mr. Gregory 
Biron. 

Mr. Fox hastened to the gate, but 
his worst fears were confirmed be- 
fore he spoke a word to the visitors. 
A lady accompanied the gentleman. 
She was tall and slight, clad in 
black, and her face concealed by 
a veil. The man was unmistak- 
ably continental. He was small 
and dapper, but his manner and 
bearing were suggestive of a large 
man. He stood in the conven- 
tional attitude of the first Napo- 
leon, his arms crossed upon his 
swelling chest, his back was curved 
like a dragoon’s. His complexion 
was dark, his features of a Jewish 
cast—the nose somewhat hooked— 
eyes deep-set and black, twinkling 
with a mixture of good nature and 
shrewdness; cheeks shaven and 
blue and fat; jaw full; mouth 
adorned with a cosmetiqued mous- 
tache. The conscious superiority in 
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his face and bearing was extended 
to the clothes he wore. It was as 
if he had made his own clothes or 
been made for them, so admirably 
were the fine points of his figure 
displayed. And where Nature was 
not seen, art appeared. The skirt 
of his frock-coat, the lines of his 
trousers, the curve of his hat, were 
models for a tailor. His flowing 
hair met the deep full collar of fur 
upon his coat; cuffs of fur set off 
the pale glove upon his fat little 
hand. In age he appeared to be 
under rather than over forty. 

Mr. Fox coughed, smiled, 
smoothed his hands, and inclined 
his head. ‘The visitor turned and 
raised his hat. The expression of 
the two was entirely different. Mr. 
Fox was humble and uneasy ; the 
visitor was dignified and composed. 
Mr. Fox appeared to be lowering 
himself to the level of an unknown 
stranger ; the visitor looked as if he 
recognised the dignity of his own 
position, and was willing to accede 
equality to one of whom he knew 
nothing ill. He presented his card. 

‘Monsieur de Gaillefontaine,’ 
read Mr. Fox. ‘£ May I ask what 
business has brought you here ?’ 

‘No business has brought me 
here ; it is gratitude truly.’ 

‘And you wish to express your 
gratitude to Mr. Biron ?’ 

‘It is true. But you will tell me 
he is not at home; is it not so?’ 

‘If Mr. Biron were at home the 
result would be the same: he 
would decline to see you. My name 
is Fox—’ 

‘Ah, Mr. Silas Fox! Allow me 
to shake your hand.’ He took it 
and pressed it warmly, before Mr. 
Fox could evade the touch. ‘I 
am indebted to you for your polite 
reply to my letter.’ 

‘In that reply I endeavoured to 
express Mr. Biron’s distinct wish to 
have no further communications 
with Miss Biron or her friends.’ 
‘It is true; and you expressed 
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that desire in admirable English— 
quite grammatique.’ 

‘Mr. Biron has not changed 
those views.’ 

‘Mister, it would be unjust to 
suppose that so estimable a man 
could change his views.’ 

‘Then I fail to see what, know- 
ing that, you purpose by this visit.’ 

M. Antoine de Gaillefontaine 
drew himself up an inch or so, and 
said, with dramatic emphasis, 

‘ You forget, for the moment, that 
the blood of France runs through 
Miss Biron’s heart, and she would 
express the gratitude she feels.’ 

‘I will tell Mr. Biron of the 
young lady’s esteem, and that will 
be quite sufficient.’ 

Mr. Fox smiled, and so did M. 
de Gaillefontaine, but differently, 
and he said, 

‘Indeed it is not so. Miss Biron 
could write words. She has written 
words—sweet, gentle, pathetic; but 
how did they avail? Mr. Fox 
blinked under the penetrating in- 
quisition of M. de Gaillefontaine’s 
black eyes. ‘ How did they avail ? 
Ma foi, not at all! I could write 
thanks—grammatique, poetic, sub- 
lime. But could they convey one 
hundred parts of the emotion that 
shall dwell in Miss Biron’s beaute- 
ous eyes when they rest tupon her 
grandfather? Oh, no, mister. On 
this matter you and I differ quite 
much. But why do I converse? 
I occupy your valuable time, for 
which I offer one thousand apolo- 
gies. Mr. Biron is not at home. 
That is sufficient, for the present. 
He will not for ever be not at 
home. I shall call again—to-night, 
to-morrow, the next day, the day 
after, next veek, in a month, a year, 
half an hour. Nay, we may meet 
him coming home. We shall be 


neighbours, Mr. Slias Fox. Ihave 
taken a room at your charming 
public-house, with my good friend 
Mr. Blake and his agreeable daugh- 
ter. 


As I say, we may at any mo- 
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ment meet Mr. Biron coming home. 
Then shall his granddaughter tell 
him how grateful she is for the 
money that hasenabled her to come 
to England. I have the honour to 
wish you farewell until we have the 
happiness to meet again. My child, 
come, our little private talk is over, 
and we will take a walk around the 
outside of this charming park.’ 

He turned to the young lady, who 
had withdrawn from him a few 
yards at the approach of Mr. Fox, 
and was now caressing a kitten with 
her small neatly-gloved hand. 

‘Ah, ma petite mignonne!’ cried 
M. de Gaillefontaine, in a falsetto 
key, lifting the kitten to his face; 
and added, turning once more to 
Mr. Fox, ‘I am fond of all the 
animals, mister. I like to examine 
their nature and to understand 
them. Farewell, little cat; we 
shall see you again.’ 

Mr. Fox ceased to smile as he 
walked beneath the trees, his hands 
behind him, his head bent in 
thought. He was afraid to believe 
his own opinion upon the character 
of M. de Gaillefontaine. He would 
have liked to believe him eccentric, 
enthusiastic, and simple ; but he 
could not. At the best of times it 
is difficult for some men to think 
others better than themselves. 

The uncertainty and apprehen- 
sion he suffered were unequalled 
by any previous discomfort. He 
experienced the feelings ofa coward 
put into a dark room with one pro- 
bably a foe, and armed. 

M. de Gaillefontaine enjoyed the 
sentiment of hope encouraged by a 
successful beginning. He knew his 
own strength, and was satisfied with 
the appearance of the man he had 
to deal with. 

‘And what do you think of our 
estimable Mr. Fox?’ he asked of 
René Biron, as they walked from 
the gates. 

‘I donot likehim. Oh, no; he 
is a leech,’ 
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‘A leech, a leech! What do you 
call a leech?’ 

‘A creature like a slug—like a 
snail without his shell—a slimy, 
soft, crawling thing—ugh! Only 
the leech it fastens upon the legs 
of children who step into the mud 


where it lives, and sucks their 
blood.’ 
‘I know what you mean. But 


Mr. Fox, he will not suck blood; 
he is quite harmless. He is only 
a slog.’ 

*I do not like slugs.’ 

‘It is wrong to dislike them. 
The good God sends all these crea- 
tures for a wise purpose. This Mr. 
Fox shall perhaps be the means by 
which one day all this magnificent 
place shall become yours. Behold 
the grand house, mademoiselle— 
ugly, but an admirable protection 
against the fogs and mists of the 
country ; see the road leading to 
it—straight, but easy for the wheels 
of a carriage. The grounds, you 
will notice, are superb ; the trees, 
how magnificent! the flowers, how 
divine! the river that you see be- 
low, between the boughs of the 
wide-spreading oaks, what repose ! 
But stay, Miss Biron—see, more! 
Look with the eyes of your imagi- 
nation, and behold what our hopes 
suggest. Surround that square blank 
house with a crystal verandah fes- 
tooned with jasmine and clematis ; 
smother the walls with roses and 
passion-flowers, that cluster over 
the large windows, and depend in 
luxuriant masses fromthe balconies. 
The windows open like ours in 
France, and delicate silk curtains 
float in the summer air. It is a 
fairy palace ; and see—it is a féte- 
day. There is a striped pavilion 
upon that extended lawn, where 
neat maids dispense cool wine and 
luscious fruits and bouquets to the 
guests. Thereare luxurious couches 
in the agreeable shade. Along the 
wide road beneath the arching 
avenue roll stately equipages, filled 
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with the nobility of the country. 
Cavaliers and ladies canter over the 
turf ; a gilded barge floats upon the 
silver Thames, and the swans feed 
from the dimpled hands of infants. 
In thesa/on reclines a lady—young, 
beautiful, elegant—surrounded by 
worshipping genius. Musicians, 
painters, actors, sculptors, poets, 
artists of every kind, are her guests, 
and she is their friend — René 
Biron !’ 

René had French blood in her 
veins ; she was imaginative; she 
was but fifteen; and the French, 
highly-coloured, and dramatic pic- 
ture drawn for her by M. de Gaille- 
fontaine appealed at once to her 
ambition, vanity, and imagina- 
tion. M. de Gaillefontaine stepped 
aside a pace to note the effect of 
his words. René stood for two 
minutes motionless, looking over 
the lawn and flower-beds before her 
in silent reverie. Then, with a 
little blushing laugh, she turned, 
and slipped her hand under the 
arm of M. de Gaillefontaine. 


CHAPTER VI. 


AFTER dinner M. de Gaillefon- 
taine sat a while with René beside 
the open window which looked 
on to the river, and chatted plea 
santly of men he had known and 
things he had seen and places he 
had visited. He had married 
young and lost his wife, and to 
dispel his sorrow had travelled 
wherever his adventurous spirit 
inclined him. He knew four or 
five languages and was a master of 
fence, and upon teaching he relied 
for support whenever there was no 
easier or more remunerative em- 
ployment to be had. He had 
taught German in Russia, and 
Italianin England. He had fought 
under Garibaldi; he was in Paris 
during the siege, and came out 
of the city at night in a balloon. 
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He had written articles for news- 
papers, invented machines, and 
been engaged in a dozen ineffec- 
tual schemes to obtain a perma- 
nent income without working for 
it. When he had money he spent 
it freely and boldly, never troubling 
himself about consequences and 
the affairs of to-morrow. It was 
interesting to him, and not at all 
dispiriting, to find his possessions 
reduced to a few small coins. ‘ Now 
we shall see what Fortune has in 
store for us this time,’ he would 
say gaily. 

A man with his experiences 
and his light temperament is al- 
ways amusing as a companion, 
fascinating even to those whose 
natures are more sober, whose 
actions are based upon firmer 
principles. What the principles 
were which governed M. de Gaille- 
fontaine’s conduct of life he told 
René, and would tell any one else 
unreservedly. ‘I recognise my 
duty to myself and to my fellow- 
man. My first duty is to take care 
of this body which Providence has 
given to my soultolivein. I feed 
it, I clothe it, I keep it warm in the 
winter, and cool in the summer. I 
economise its powers, that it shall 
last me long and be pleasant to 
dwell in always. To do so I give 
it what exercise is necessary and 
agreeable, and avoid putting it to 
the daily drudgery which, my God, 
will destroy the body of a horse- 
cart. And my duty to my fellow- 
men is to love my friend, to help 
him, to give him half of that I 
have, to risk my life for his, to love 
him truly, and hate his enemies as 
he hates mine. As for my enemy— 
ah, my duty to myself requires of 
me that I put that enemy out of 
my way. Ifheisan ignorant brute, 
I move him away gently; if he is 
an obstinate beast, I kick him; if 
he is a serpent, I put my heel upon 
his head and crush his life out. It 
is true !’ 
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When the air blew cool and the 
stars began to twinkle, M. de 
Gaillefontaine bade René adieu, 
and strolled out upon the green 
with a cigar in his mouth, and one 
hand in his swelling bosom. 

René still sat by the window, 
her hands folded in her lap, her 
mind occupied with meditation. 

Her present position was but of 
slight consideration to her ; for she 
was by nature fearless and bold, 
and as fond of adventure as M. de 
Gaillefontaine himself, to whom 
this spirit had endeared her. She 
was prepared to accept all that he 
had predicted for her, and she was 
ready if his hopes were frustrated 
to obtain a living by teaching or 
whatever occupation she could get. 
If any one whom she respected 
had said to her now, ‘It is better 
to eat bread and salt and earn it, 
than to feast in idleness, leaving 
your noblest faculties undeveloped,’ 
she would have dissolved partner- 
ship at once with M. de Gaillefon- 
taine. She knew nothing of the 
duties and responsibilities of life ; 
in nice points her sense of right 
and wrong had never been appeal- 
ed to. How should it be other- 
wise, poor child ? 

From her infancy she had known 
only her father, her tutor, the serv- 
ants, and the most madcap of the 
village girls. Her father indulged 
her to excess, only chided her when 
some particular act of daring jeopar- 
dised her safety or took her too long 
from his side. Her tutor, M. de 
Gaillefontaine, loved himself too 
much or too greatly admired the 
girl’s daring to rebuke her or men- 
tion one word to her father of the 
bold things she did, and the manner 
in which she set his authority at 
defiance ; and for the rest they loved 
her too well to look upon her faults 
unkindly. Thus she was spoilt, if 
one may say so of her who knew 
no evil thought, who was free from 
malice, who was inflexible in exe- 
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cuting a purpose which she be- 
lieved right, who would step from 
the primrose path into the thorny 
way if a loving finger pointed, 
whose very heart was weeping now 
for the dead father. 

It is not hard whilst daylight 
lasts, and there is movement and 
life around us, to make the heart 
obedient to the will. We answer 
when we are spoken to, we smile, 
nay, we can even laugh a little ; we 
eat, and if we are left alone, we 
follow with our eyes the words 
upon a printed page, and gather 
from them some vague idea of their 
sense ; we can for a few moments 
forget altogether that we have 
hearts at all. But when the night 
falls the will demands rest, and 
unrestrained the tears well up from 
the bursting heart, and sobs shake 
the feeble body. The stillness 
speaks of the busy hands folded 
now for ever. The very silence 
tells us of our loss, and recalls to 
memory the voice that is hushed to 
be heard again no more. The 
tender winds sigh, the stars twinkle 
like tear-laden eyes of heaven, and 
their sympathy moves us to weep. 
Imagination sleeps ; only memory 
remains awake to us. 

First one tear coursed down 
Rene’s cheek as she remembered 
a quaint word of parting her father 
had used at night; and then she 
thought of his morning smile, the 
series of little straining hugs with 
which he had greeted her return to 
him. She recalled the little lec- 
tures he had given her after her 
escapades. Ah, how readily she 
had forgotten them then! how 
they clung to hernow! The tears 
dropped from her cheek upon her 
hands as they lay in her lap. She 
laid her arm along the window-sill 
and her cheek upon her arm, and 
her eyes rested upon the faint out- 
line of the distant trees against the 
pale sky—she thinking the while 
of the row of tall poplars near the 
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old home, where at this time often 
she had listened to the tinkling 
bells hung around the necks of 
the horses, as her father drove up 
returning from market. ‘ He used 
to call “ René!” loudly long before 
I could see him,’ she thought, and 
checked her sobs as if thinking she 
might once again hear the deep soft 
voice ; and then she gave way to 
passionate tears, and her heart 
throbbed and heaved as though it 
strove to break. 


CHAPTER VII. 


M. DE GAILLEFONTAINE strolled 
leisurely to the lodge of Riverford, 
and inquired if Mr. Biron was yet 
returned. The lodge-keeper said 
‘No’ emphatically. The French 
gentleman was not astonished ; 
doubtless the esquire would not 
return for some days; but his 
granddaughter must weep until 
she laid her head upon his bosom, 
and it was for her satisfaction he 
encouraged himself to trouble mon- 
sieur the lodge-keeper at that late 
hour. ‘No trouble,’ said the man. 
Ah, it was very good of him to 
interest himself in the beautiful 
unhappy young lady. Perhaps he 
would be so good as to lay these 
cards on Mr. Gregory Biron’s table. 
*T’ll send ’em up,’ the man said. 
M. de Gaillefontaine offered him 
one thousand thanks, and left his 
own card with that of Miss René 
Biron for the lodge-keeper and his 
wife to speculate over. 

Then he returned to the Ferry- 
boat, and took a seat in the coffee- 
room, where harmony prevailed, 
and asked for a long pipe and 
porter-beer. He joined in the 
choruses, applauded, sang a song 
when called upon, and conversed 
with every one without reservation, 
telling candidly that he was but a 
poor friend of the beautiful Miss 
René Biron, and should have the 
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happiness to stay amongst them 
only until the return of Mr. Gre- 
gory Biron to his home. 

‘Well, he’s at home now, if the 
Jack aren’t got him,’ said Sir 
Humphrey Clinker’s George; ‘I 
see him this afterneun angling 
down by the two-willer eyot.’ 

‘You must be mistaken!’ cried 
M. de Gaillefontaine. 

‘ Beg pardon, sir, I’m not. Isee 
him and Tom Reynolds in the new 
punt, and I'll lay a guinea you'll 
find ’em there to-morrow, so be 
this weather holds on.’ 

‘Then truly Mr. Fox he was 
mistaken when he told me.’ 

‘Not at all unlikely, my way of 
thinking. He don’t want to see 
any of the old man’s kin theare. 
What did I tell yeu, Blake, long 
ago? I says in this very parlour 
when we was talking matters over, 
I says, that Fox means to have old 
Biron’s money, and he’ll get every 
one out of he’s way ’fore he'll let 
em have a sheare of it—didn’t I?” 

‘Well, Garge,’ said the diplo- 
matic host, ‘’tain’t no business of 
mine, and ’tain’t no business of 
yeurn. I ain’t ’tickler fond of old 
Biron, and he ain’t ’tickler fond of 
me.’ 

‘Nor no’ne else,’ said George 
the contentious. 

‘Some people never see a mad 
dog aeout flingin’ stones at him. 
My part, I keep aeout he’s way, 
case he turns raound and bites me. 
Naow, Garge, I call ’pon yeou for 
a song.’ 

Later in the evening Tom Rey- 
nolds joined the company, for it 
was now two long months since 
Hugh had bidden Mattie a fond 
farewell, and the young lady once 
more smiled upon the gardener. 
She had vowed, with tears and 
kisses to witness, that she would be 
constant to Hugh, and would suffer 
enduring sorrow until he came to 
lead her to the altar, in that last 
interview before Hugh’s departure ; 
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but the latter article of her treaty 
was so fiendishly unnatural to one 
of her quick and healthy nature 
that it was repudiated in a fortnight. 
Constant she was still. She listened 
to no tale of love—perhaps because 
Tom Reynolds had not sufficiently 
recovered from his mortification to 
tell it—and she blushed when 
Tom's eyes spoke of that second 
crop of love that was springing up 
in his bosom. Sturdier and stronger 
was that love than the moist green 
first love of his. 

Mattie occasionally screwed out 
a tear over the faded flowers Hugh 
had given her; but she smiled 
every day over the fresh buds that 
Tom brought her. Is it not plea- 
santer, as a daily occupation, to 
smile than to weep? And so it 
was that Tom Reynolds once more 
shook the rafters with his patriotic 
lungs. 

M. de Gaillefontaine, with com- 
mendable good taste, refrained 
from further allusion to his affairs 
after the protest from Mr. Blake ; 
but he addressed himself to Tom 
Reynolds, and became deeply in- 
terested in floriculture. He begged 
him to drink porter-beer, and 
offered a cigar from a most mar- 
vellously ornamented cigar-case 
that would have rendered the 
rankest cigar a luxury. Tom was 
proud to be so honoured in the 
presence of Miss Blake, and on 
his road home he asked his com- 
panions for particulars respecting 
the foreign gentleman, and learned 
what every one in the village, he 
excepted, knew or suspected. At 
the lodge-gate he stood and talked 
a while, hearing there further items 
of news respecting M. de Gaille- 
fontaine and Miss René. He was 
shown the cards which had been 
left that very evening, and was 
warned to say nothing about them, 
as Mr. Fox had ordered that all 
cards and letters were to be given 
to him personally. 
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The next day, as Gregory Biron 
sat beside Tom Reynolds in a punt 
moored by the willows of an eyot, 
his temper was ruffled by the ap- 
proach of a boat. 

‘Hang the thing, I might have 
had a bite but for this infernal dis- 
turbance.’ 

Tom Reynolds was used to the 
passing of boats and the petulance 
of Gregory ; but he cast a look of 
curiosity to see who passed. It 
was a large dingy, and in the back 
seat sat a gentleman with fur round 
his collar beside a young lady in 
black. A magnificent rug was 
spread over the back of the seat. 
They had a man to pull them, and 
were admiring the beauty of the 
river. The gentleman recognised 
Tom Reynolds with an affable nod, 
and Tom grinned response. 

‘Who the devil is that ?” 

‘Gentleman I met at the Ferry- 
boat last night, sir.’ 

‘That’s no answer. 
is he?’ 

‘A Frenchman, sir; his name is 
Gailyfountain, as I read it.’ 

‘Oh, you read it! Where did you 
read it?” 

Tom was silent. 

‘I say, where did you read it?’ 
shouted Gregory. 

‘On a card, sir, at the lodge.’ 

‘Oh, he left his card for you, 
did he ?” 

‘No, sir, he left it for yeu.’ 

‘Well, hang me if I ever heard 
anything better in all my life! My 
servants know my visitors and read 
their cards before I. know their 
names. Perhaps you can tell me 
who the young lady is?” 

Tom was again silent 

‘I say—pr’aps you can tell me 
who the young lady is!’ exclaimed 
Gregory, glaring like a consumptive 
maniac. 

‘Well, I never told yeu a lie, 
sir, and I deu kneow, and I doan’t 
like to tell you.’ 

‘Why ?’ 


I say, who 
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‘It will make you angry, may- 
be.’ 

‘Curse me, Mr. Reynolds, you 
will tell me presently that I can’t 
control my temper; perhaps you 
will say I am irritable, hey? Well, 
then, now who is that young lady ? 

Tom said doggedly, ‘Her name 
is René Biron, and she is your 
granddaughter.’ 

Gregory sprang from his chair, 
flung his rod in the water, and 
looked as though he would like to 
pitch Tom Reynolds after it ; then 
he said, 

* And pray who told you this ?” 

‘A lot of people.’ 

‘Oh, it is the talk of the village?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Well—go on, stupid head, talk ! 
What the devil are you waiting for ? 
Talk! Why haven’t I seen them? 
why weren’t their cards sent up to 
me ?” 

‘ You must ask Master Fox. We 
are under his orders.’ 

‘That I will. Home! and look 
alive about it.’ 


When M. de. Gaillefontaine and 
Miss Biron called at the lodge 
in the afternoon, they were at once 
directed to walk up to the house. 

M. de Gaillefontaine hummed a 
little tune of his own improvising 
as he thought over the task before 
him. He had heard sufficient to 
form a pretty accurate idea of the 
kind of man he was about to cope 
with, and he apprehended less from 
him than from René in the ap- 
proaching interview. Had René 
been cunning or simple he would 
have feared nothing. 

He ceased humming, cleared his 
throat, and said, 

‘In all likelihood we shall now 
at last see your grandpapa, Miss 
Biron. May I, so unworthy, so 
humble, presume to offer a sugges- 
tion ?” 

‘I have none but you to guide 
me now,’ said René. 
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‘ This wide world is so cruel, so 
cold, so selfish, it is hard even for 
men with courage and strength and 
experience to live without endur- 
ing hardshipsandslightsand cruelty. 
I would have you believe me. It 
is true.’ 

‘Ah, me! I know so much.’ 

‘You will think deeply how 
miserable it is to drudge for bread 
like the poor girls in that dress- 
factory at Gomarche, mademoiselle, 
where infants no older, no stronger 
than yourself worked until their 
faces were white, until their fingers 
bled, until all the smile left their 
faces. You will think of this? 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘Once in one thousand years it 
comes to a poor helpless child to 
make a fortune in half an hour. 
You will think that you are a help- 
less child, for, my faith, I find this 
morning I have only half a pound 
left in my pockets. We have 
found that this grandpapa, this 
esquire, this great Mr. Gregory 
Biron is not without love. He 
cherished for nineteen years the 
son of your father’s brother, and 
that brother was no less disobedient 
than your father. He loved that 
Mr. Hughes.’ 

‘ And then hated him, and turned 
him from his doors without one 
penny.’ 

‘Yes, and why? asked M. de 
Gaillefontaine eagerly; ‘because 
Mr. Hughes was what you call 
saucy.’ 

‘ He was independent.’ 

‘Yes, it is true. He could 
sell pictures. But he was not 
saucy until he could sell pictures. 
May I suggest, mademoiselle, 
that until you can be independ- 
ent you shall not be saucy? 
We can see that this gentleman is 
proud of his finest house, of his 
finest garden, of his longest and 
straightest road, this which we walk 
on. He will likewise be vain to 
point to the most beautiful young 
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woman in the world and say, “ This 
is my finest granddaughter.” ’ 

René nodded assent. She knew 
she was beautiful. Girls learn that 
before they are sixteen. M. de 
Gaillefontaine continued: 

‘But you will remember that 
this man is old, he is a widower, 
an eccentric. He will say disagree- 
able things, he will not at all be 
what you expect, and you will not 
be saucy to him, because he is old 
and cannot understand what he 
says ; and you will be warm to him 
because he is cold to you—that is 
your holy duty. And you will not 
contradict the things I may say. 
Remember it is an insult to Provi- 
dence if you do not assist yourself 
to the gift she offers.’ 

René did not answer. The ad- 
vice seemed to be unnecessary. It 
was impossible that she could take 
offence at anything the father of 
her father said. She had in her 
possession a handkerchief and a 
watch-ribbon that had belonged to 
Roger Biron—they were the only 
souvenirs she could retain—and 
if those mute relics were dear to 
her, how much more would she love 
one in whose voice or manner there 
must be something to remind her 
of her father! She yearned for 
something to love, for some one on 
whom to expend the affection that 
generated in her young heart. She 
looked forward to meeting Gregory 
Biron with feelings far different 
from those of M. de Gaillefontaine. 

When the door opened, and the 
thin white-haired old man entered 
the drawing-room into which the 
visitors had been ushered, she rose 
instinctively and looked eagerly 
for some suggestion of her father, 
and then she quietly sank into her 
chair, dull, disappointed. 

Gregory bowed coldly to the two 
and addressed himself to M. de 
Gaillefontaine, after bidding Mr. 
Fox, who had entered the room like 
a dragged hound, to go and stand 
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in the light, where he might be 
seen. : 

‘My name is Gregory Biron; 
that is Mr. Fox; your name is, I 
think, Gaillefontaine ?” 

‘It is true, and I am your obedi- 
ent servant.’ 

‘I will ask you to explain the 
object of your visit and the cir- 
cumstances which led to it as briefly 
as possible. Until this morning I 
was unaware of your existence.’ 

‘Impossible !’ cried M. de Gaille- 
fontaine, in astonishment. 

‘You will do me the justice, if 
you please, to believe that I deal 
only with absolute truths. When 
I say that you are unknown to me, 
I state the fact and not an impos- 
sibility.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine drew an 
elaborate case bound with mother- 
of-pearl from his bosom, and pre- 
sented a couple of letters to Mr. 
Biron. He read them through, and 
turned to Mr. Fox. 

‘These are of your writing ?” 

Mr. Fox regretted to say they 
were the unhappy means by which 
he had endeavoured to spare his 
respected employer annoyance and 
— Gregory checked him. 

‘ That will do, hold your tongue. 
This man, my secretary, intercepted 
your letters and answered them to 
further his own mercenary ends ; 
and I suppose you have come from 
France with some such motive.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine rose from 
his seat, thrust his hand in his 
bosom, and said, 

‘Sir, I am poor— 

‘ Of course you are, or you would 
not have troubled yourself to come 
here. Sit down.’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine did not sit 
down ; he took his hat from the 
side-table, and said, 

‘I am poor, but I have the pride 
of a gentleman and a chevalier of 
France, and I have also the heart 
of a man. I have come from 
France seeking an engagement, 
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and I have come here to bring 
your son’s child to you. It has 
been my pleasure to have the com- 
pany of so sweet a young miss; 
my recompense to know that I was 
protecting her from insult. And 
now, mister, I leave her to your 
care.’ 

* You are not going to leave the 
girl here?’ said Gregory incredu- 
lously. 

‘Undoubtedly. You will dome 
the honour to believe of me that I 
also speak absolute truth.’ 

‘Curse your impudence! Leave 
the girl here, whether I choose to 
say she shall stay or not ? 

‘It has been said of me by an 
eminent English that I know the 
language of England better than 
many educated natives ; but I must 
own I know little of yourlaw. Yet 
I believe it is not for you to choose 
in this matter; you must support 
your helpless grandchild. And, 
ma foi, where shall I leave her if 
not here? In your streets, to get 
her living there? I thank my God 
I am too poor for such heartless- 
ness !’ 

‘Leave the room, Fox. What 
are you standing there for, with 
your long ears stuck out?’ Gregory 
had not anticipated the turn things 
were taking. ‘And now, Monsieur 
de Gaillefontaine, what do you pro- 
pose doing ?” 

‘I propose leaving you, mister, 
and youalso, my poor little cabbage. 
But first I would have you regard 
the child, sir, to be assured she is 
your granddaughter by the likeness 
she bears your son.’ 

‘I will not dispute the point, and 
I do not desire to see in any one a 
trace of my son. He was an un- 
grateful hound !’ 

René sprang to her feet, and 
cried, 

‘He was nothing of the kind. 
He was the sweetest, kindest, dear- 
est father that ever lived, that ever 
died, and I will not stay with you, 
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I will earn my living.’ She turned 
to Gaillefontaine. ‘You told me 
that if this man would not help me 
you would. What can I do?’ 

M. de Gaillefontaine heaved a 
deep sigh and shook his head. 

‘I thought at one time,’ said he 
mournfully, ‘ that you might obtain 
the engagement of a teacher at a 
school: it was rash ; I did not then 
know how imperfectly you speak 
the English. No, you have only your 
wonderful beauty to recommend 
you. Mr. Blake—he is a good man, 
he will let you serve porter-beer 
perhaps ; if not, I see nothing for it 
but to let you accept the offer of 
my friend in Leicester Square, of 
the Alhambra. You must be a 
figurante.’ 

‘What? a barmaid at a public- 
house, a ballet-girl at the Alhambra! 
Good heavens! a Biron, my grand- 
child ! Surely you will not disgrace 
your family !’ 

‘Mister, you think of yourself, 
not of this poor child. Why should 
not she think also of herself, and 
not of you? Does she owe you 
one farthing? No, thank God; it 
is tothe kind Mr. Fox she is in- 
debted fifty pounds.’ 

Gregory Biron started to his feet 
and began pacing the room, talk- 
ing as he walked, disconnect- 
edly, passionately. At length he 
said, 

‘You are too clever by half, 
Monsieur Gaillefontaine; I am not 
to be bullied and coerced into 
things. I made up my mind when 
I heard of this affair that I would 
adopt the girl, if only to have some 
one to leave my money to; and 
if you had behaved submissively 
I should have proposed to do that 
which you now compel me to do 
with a bad grace. An English 
gentleman won’t be thwarted. I 
thought we had given you that 
lesson at Waterloo. Undoubtedly 
I would have left the girl my money 
but for your excessive bounce, 
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Mr. Frog. As it is, I shall take 
her, of course— 

‘Why of course? It is not of 
course at all. This matter is not 
one of money now; it is one of 
affection. I will offer this poor 
one all you can and more; I will 
give her clothes and food and affec- 
tion, though I am a stranger and 
a man; and she is_ beautiful— 
ah, so beautiful and young, and a 
woman ; and the world is censori- 
ous, and may say wicked lies and 
dam scandal. I will work till 
my fingers are bone and my 
eyes are blind, that she may have 
food and clothes and shelter. You 
can offer her no more. But this 
I will offer her, which you do not: 
I will offer a kind companion, a 
true friend, a honest heart, and 
the society of a gentleman who can 
speak the English decently. And 
it is for you, my poor little cat, to say 
whether you will accept this proud 
man’s money or this poor French- 
man’s brotherhood.’ 

‘She can’t live with you, man.’ 

‘She shail live with me if she 
choose, and who shall say No? 
Mademoiselle, it is not of use to 
prolong this exciting scene. Tell 
me what you will do.’ 

René’s eyes had filled with tears 
over the devotion of her small pro- 
tector—she was taller than he— 
and now she turned to him with- 
out hesitation, and said, 

‘I will trust you, and I will 
work. I shall like the theatre.’ 

‘Then, Mr. Biron, we will say 
to you farewell. We came to thank 
you, but find we must thank the 
good Mr. Slias Fox, and have no- 
thing whatever to be grateful to 
you. Farewell.’ 

He made a stately bow, which 
Gregory was too absorbed in re- 
flection to observe, and withdrew 
with René. But before they had 
reached the hall-door, Gregory, fol- 
lowing, said in an altered tone—it 
was dogged and sullen, 
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‘I will ask the favour of two 
words more with you.’ 

‘ A thousand, if they will benefit 
my sweet friend. But though I 
am strong, she is fatigued, and she 
is broken-hearted ; for she came 
here hoping to find in you the sha- 
dow of her father, as her father was 
the shadow of herself.’ 

Gregory looked for the first time 
at the face of the girl who had 
wished to love him, with a sensa- 
tion which had for many years 
been alien. He must have seen 
something in the great soft eyes 
recalling memories, mayhap two 
generations old, for he said quite 
softly, 

‘Did you hope to find me a 
lovable old man ?” 

The electric chain of sympathy 
was connected ; that kinder voice 
had the deep mellowness of her 
father’s. Instantly the tears flooded 
her eyes, and she caught his white 
thin hand to her lips. 

‘Here, Harriet,’ cried Gregory, 
‘take this young lady into the 
drawing-room. Is there afire there? 
Right. Sherry and biscuits: and 
dinner will not be ready for an 
hour, my—my dear.’ 

René pressed the hand and fol- 
lowed the maid willingly, whilst 
M. de Gaillefontaine, vainly striv- 
ing to conceal his tears seemingly, 
followed Mr. Biron into the room 
he had recently left. 

The twogentlemen were closeted 
for some time, and then went away 
together over the house, with the 
recalled secretary at their heels. 

‘ Now do you think these three 
rooms will do for Miss Biron? 
asked Gregory. 

‘If I might be allowed to speak 
for the young lady, 1 would of a 
truth say Yes, admirably.’ 

‘Do you hear, Mr. Fox? These 
three rooms are in future to be 
devoted to the use of Miss René 
Biron, my granddaughter. You 
had better beg Miss Biron to in- 
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form you in what manner she will 
have them furnished after dinner. 
Where are your rooms ?” 

Mr. Fox led the way to his 
apartments. Gregory Biron had 
never interested himself in the 
house, and knew nothing of the 
internal arrangements beyond the 
rooms he used. 

‘Upon my soul, you know how 
to take care of yourself, Mr. Fox. 
Well, M. de Gaillefontaine, are these 
rooms good enough for you ?” 

‘Superb! magnificent !’ 

‘Very well. They are yours 
from this moment. Fox, clear out 
your private rubbish at once. 
These apartments are in future M. 
de Gaillefontaine’s, and you will 
obey him as you would me. You 
understand? Speak up, fool !’ 

‘I understand you, Mr. Biron.’ 

‘Now that is settled you had 
best send down to the village for 
your luggage, and inform Miss 
Biron of the arrangement you have 
made. By the way, she will not 
object now, I suppose ? 

‘ Now that you have bestowed a 
kind regard upon her she will 
never, never leave you,’ said M. de 
Gaillefontaine, with a thorough be- 
lief in the truth of his own words. 

Hetold René that hergrandfather 
was softened, was great, was good, 
was magnificent and princely in his 
goodness, as he had been kingly 
in his wrath. She was to have a 
suite of rooms for her especial use, 
and was to furnish them according 
to her own taste; and he, M. de 
Gaillefontaine, was to dwell under 
the same roof, as her educational 
preceptor. 

After dinner M. Antoine de 
Gaillefontaine walked out alone to 
enjoy his cigar and the evening 
breeze. He walked down to the 
lodge, and looked out into the 
road through the gates, with his 
arms folded in the Napoleonic 
manner. It was pleasant to look 
at the gates from the inside, and 
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he said, with a sigh of calm exulta- 
tion, 

‘I have done it, it is true; but 
it was a tough jobs !’ 


CHAPTER VIII. 


BEForRE a month had passed M. 
de Gaillefontaine saw one of his 
predictions verified. Gregory Biron 
was proud of the newly-acquired or- 
nament to his house. To say that 
he loved René would be to abuse 
the sweetest verb there is. Swift 
transient flashes of a high emotion 
occasionally thrilled him, but his 
prevailing regard for her was no 
more than the satisfaction he felt 
in possessing agrandchild who bade 
fair to eclipse every beauty in the 
county, and reflect some of her 
lustre upon himself. 

She availed herself without hesi- 
tation of the carte blanche given her, 
furnishing her rooms with the cost- 
liest things the upholsterer could 
suggest, and dressing herself with 
consistent splendour. This bold- 
ness delighted Gregory. He took 
her to London, and bought her 
everything she asked for ; and she 
asked for most of the things she 
admired. She sailed into thedining- 
room like a young queen, and 
Gregory set her at the head of the 
table. She demanded that M. de 
Gaillefontaine, as her friend and a 
chevalier, should have a seat at the 
table ; and Gregory acceding to her 
wishes, the chevalier henceforth 
took his place at the board in be- 
coming habiliments. 

His coat was of the finest cloth, 
and had been returned to the tailor 
for reconstruction six times before 
the proper fall was expressed in the 
back. His shirt seemed to overflow 
with excessive purity ; the cuffs ran 
down to his knuckles, the collar 
turned over and flowed outwards 
from his throat, his bosom swelled 
hemispherically from its margin of 
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white tie and waistcoat. His shoes 
were exquisite. He met Mr. Fox 
with a sigh, a shrug, a smile ; and 
that gentleman, like a fallen angel, 
dined in solitude, and ate the cold 
mutton of remorse. 

Feeling her power, René exer- 
cised it thoroughly and became a 
tyrant, and her grandfather a pro- 
testing yet yielding subject to her 
will ; and had she been less exact- 
ing, Gregory would have treated 
her simply as a necessary evil ; he 
would have shunned her, and grant- 
ed her no more than she asked or 
he chose to concede. He would 
have been glad to know as little of 
her as possible, and used her and 
M. de Gaillefontaine no better than 
he used Mr. Fox. Human society 
is made up of despots and slaves, 
and it is questionable whether those 
who obey the one they admire are 
not happier than the one who com- 
mands those he despises. 

Gregory was pleased to be ruled 
by the imperious René. He could 
see she was more beautiful than any 
creature he had ever seen, and here- 
cognised the vigour and independ- 
ent will of the fresh full-blooded 
young girl. She was yet maturing ; 
every day brought her nearer to 
the standard of perfection. 

Gregory fretted whenever she 
was from his sight. He scolded 
her for leaving him without his sanc- 
tion,and she withdrew to her rooms 
and would not go near him fora 
week. Afterthat, when she absented 
herself, he sat by the window watch- 
ing for her return, with intervals 
spent in tormenting and worrying 
the unhappy Mr. Fox. Her way- 
wardness delighted him. ‘He had 
the eager devotion of a lover who 
has not entire possession of his mis- 
tress. He exulted in the tie which 
connected him with one so para- 
mountly admirable; she altered his 
existence, and made him happier 
than he had ever been before. 
When his fine old aristocratic ail- 
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ments confined him to the draw- 
ing-room in the winter, he watched 
from the window his beautiful René 
learning horsemanship upon the 
wide sweeping lawn. 

‘She'll play the deuce with the 
men in a couple of years—before 
that, perhaps. I should like to 
hear old Clinker groan when his 
dowdy girls are all left in the cold. 
The women will hate her—he, he, 
he! Lord, what a devil there is in 
her ! Look at her now—she'll break 
her neck! The Frenchman can’t 
keep up with her. She will surely 
not take that fence yet awhile; 
she means it though, by George ! 
I wouldn’t have her injure her 
beauty for all the money in the 
world—she must not try it.’ 

He tapped at the window and 
cracked it, and called at the top of 
his voice, bidding her not attempt 
too much. René turned her face, 
all sparkling with excitement and 
flushed with exercise, and nodded. 
She threw her hat aside, and her 
long black hair tumbled down upon 
her shoulder; she shook it back 
impatiently, gave the mare a slash 
over the neck, and went at the 
fence. Gregory clenched his teeth 
and hands, M. de Gaillefontaine 
sat his horse like an emperor re- 
viewing his choicest troops, and 
René went over the fence like a 
swallow. 

‘ Bravo!’ shrieked Gregory ; 
‘bravo! well done! You're a 
queen of women, a Venus of beau- 
ties, my granddaughter René! 
Hang the gout!’ 

He was more impatient than she 
was to go into society, but he re- 
strained himself, like one who holds 
back in his hand the winning card 
until the proper time comes for 
playing it to the general astonish- 
ment. Her seventeenth birthday 
was to be the occasion of a first 
state visit. On that day Gregory 
presented her with the finest landau 
that could be built, with the noblest 
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arms emblazoned on its panels 
which the heralds could paint. It 
was sent from Long Acre, swathed 
in cloths, and was brought to the 
door for her formal acceptance at 
breakfast-time the following morn- 
ing. At the proper time the old 
gentleman took his seat by her 
side, and, mantled with the richest 
of furs, they drove into society. 
There was no difficulty in renewing 
acquaintance with the families from 
whom the rancour of Gregory’s 
disposition had long separated him. 
His name was without reproach in 
the ears of society, his wealth was 
undoubted, and every one was 
curious to see the probable heiress 
to his fortunes, of whom reports 
had already circulated. René was 
as self-possessed as if she had been 
worshipped from herbirth. She had 
the highest opinion of herself, and 
that is the best credential we can 
take anywhere, be we kings or dust- 
men. Gregory’s utmost expectations 
were realised, and he was upon the 
pinnacle of happiness. 

But René had Bohemian pro- 
pensities, which she indulged to 
the peril of the position she held 
in society. She would by no means 
forget the man to whom she owed 
her fortune, and insisted upon his 
recognition by society, whether so- 
ciety liked him or not. To tell the 
truth, society was inclined to look 
upon M. de Gaillefontaine with a 
doubting eye and a tip-tilted nose. 
Society knew no one of his name, 
questioned his right to the title of 
chevalier, and believed he had no 
money. She asked him for a cigar- 
ette, and smoked it before the par- 
son and his lady. 

If she felt lazy she would dress 
herself without regard to the time 
of day or the dictates of fashion, 
and lie in a hammock with a novel, 
and receive visitors there. The 
men liked her in this free-and-easy 
mood, the women were disgusted. 
‘I don’t care a rap,’ said René. 
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She started alone at seven o’clock 
one morning, rowed up to Oxford, 
and came home in her boating- 
dress by train at nine o’clock at 
night. She went into the woods 
nutting with Mattie Blake, and 
walked home with her to the inn- 
door, where at the time were loung- 
ing young Radcliffe Clinker, the 
Hon. Dowdy M‘Pherson, and Fitz- 
Botherington Jones, son ofthe M.P. 
She had long chats with Tom 
Reynolds the gardener, and learned 
from him all that she knew about 
Hugh; and Tom, being only mortal 
and a lover, the knowledge he im- 
parted was not greatly to his rival’s 
advantage. René talked to him 
about Mattie; for if René had as 
yet no love of her own, she was 
sufficiently quick to feel interest in 
the love-affairs of other people. 

One day, as she was crossing 
with her horse and three members 
of the Loudon hunt in the same 
ferry-boat, and a dozen other gentle- 
men and ladies in full sight, two 
urchins in a boat, getting out of the 
way of the other, ran into the weir 
and capsised. The gentlemen, then 
wearing their new red coats — it 
being the first meet of the season— 
called lustily to the man at the lock 
for help; but René, clutching the 
long skirt of her riding-habit up to 
her waist, threw herself into the 
water and struggled desperately to- 
wards the drowning children. She 
could swim no better than the chil- 
dren; and it was with much ado 
that the ferryman, with a boat-hook, 
managed to save them all. 

After that she learned to swim. 
Calling her nymphs about her, she 
went morning after morning, as 
soon as it was light, to the river, 
and, in full dress, plunged into the 
water from a punt and struck out 
for the shore, and tried, and tried, 
and tried again, until she could 
dispense entirely with the cord she 
had fastened about her for safety 
in the first attempts. She learned 
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also to fence, and took her in- 
struction from M. de Gaillefon- 
taine, who, if his own modest re- 
ports were correct, was the most 
expert swordsman in the world. 
It was easy to foil her thrusts at 
first, but anon he had his skin 
broken and nearly lost the sight of 
his eye, and he found it necessary 
to protect his face with a basket as 
well as his pupil's. 

She rode a horse like an Ama- 
zon, except that her style was more 
in conformity with the etiquette of 
civilisation, and nothing could de- 
bar her from attending a meet. 
She was never more audacious 
than when in the saddle; and this 
audacity led to an incident which 
was not without bearing on this 
story of her life. 

The private road that led into 
the highway from Riverford ran 
between Gregory Biron’s estate 
on the one side, and that of Sir 
Humphrey Clinker on the other; 
but by crossing a paddock of Sir 
Humphrey’s an angle was cut off, 
and this manceuvre Miss Biron in- 
variably executed. The paddock 
faced the lodge-gate, and if that 
were held open René, with a short 
run, could put herself neatly over 
the paddock-fence. As she left the 
house one morning, she said to the 
gentlemen who had come to ac- 
company her, 

‘I shall go over Sir Humphrey’s 
field—will you follow ?” 

* May I ask why you choose that 
way ?’ asked some one. 

‘Because I like the leap, because 
it saves time, because the Clinkers 
are the natural enemies of the Bi- 
rons—Sir Humphrey has written, 
protesting against my using his 


field—and last of all, because I 
like it.’ 

But when the lodge-gates were 
opened a man was descried behind 
the opposite fence, holding his arms 
out like a semaphore. He would 
not move. 

‘ Get out of the way!’ cried René. 

‘Icarn’t. Sir Humphrey Clinker 
says I’m not to let yeou go over this 
field; it’s privut pruperty,’ an- 
swered Sir Humphrey’s George. 

‘Tell your master that where 
René Biron wishes to go it will need 
some one better than his groom to 
stop her. Mind your head !’ 

George regarded his safety; but 
as the horse came down upon the 
sacred turf he ran up and caught 
hold of the bridle. 

‘ Take your hand from the rein!’ 
cried René, with a flash of wrath 
from her eyes, and raising her whip 
threateningly. 

George was dutiful—stubborn. 

‘ Master said if yeou came in I 
was to take yeou up to the heouse,’ 
said he, and pulled at the rein. 

‘ Drop my rein this instant!’ said 
René, and cut at his hand. 

‘ Shun’t,’ said George doggedly. 

Slash fell the whip across his 
face, slash it went against her 
mare’s neck, and the next minute 
René and her mare were over the 
further fence and into the road. 

When at dinner-time M. de 
Gaillefontaine narrated this in- 
cident, Gregory Biron threw down 
his knife and fork, and cried, 

‘Come here, my René, my noble, 
brave girl ; let me kiss you. Send 
Fox this very minute with a tele- 
gram to my solicitor, for I will not 
sleep until I have willed to you 
every penny of my money.’ 


[To be continued. ] 
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PART I. 


It would seem proper perhaps to 
commence this paper with a quota- 
tion from Shakespeare too obvious 
for repetition. Hence I abstain 
from its employment ; not so much, 
however, upon the foregoing ac- 
count as because it does not quite 
express my views of the subject be- 
foreme. I think I read my Shake- 
speare as attentively and believe 
in him as devoutly as any man; 
but though I am no doubt a very 
insignificant kind of dissenter, I 
venture upon the heresy of differ- 
ing from the Bard to the extent of 
affirming that there is rather more 
in a name than he, perhaps, dreamt 
of in his philosophy. 

The subject of this article, I am 
well aware, has occasioned a great 
deal of public and private contro- 
versy ; so much so, as to seem at 
first sight almost a worn-out theme. 
Many writers have from time to 
time discoursed upon the beauty 
or expressiveness of the Christian 
names in common use at this day, 
as well as in remote times; many 
a home and social circle has been 
enlivened by animated discussion 
upon the same subject; but the 
two classes of disquisitionists have 
generally argued from widely differ- 
ing premises. The latter and larger 
section has regarded the matter as 
one of taste or opinion, and has rea- 
soned from prepossession or preju- 
dice or mere caprice. This name 
is old-fashioned or plain; that is 
commonplace and vulgar ; another 
is frightful, odious, or something 
awful; a fourth is pretty, sweet, 
charming : all these opinions being 


generally without rhyme or reason, 
and flatly contradicting each other. 
Many names are disliked upon pre- 
cisely the same principle as the un- 
popular Dr. Fell, and those that are 
admired are so admired with a like 
non-reason. The other party of 
commentators has taken a poetical 
and esthetic view, and, treating 
chiefly of the sentiment and mean- 
ing of proper names, has often 
handled the subject with much 
feeling and truth. 

Still this is not, to my mind, a 
proper or natural light in which to 
regard the subject of Christian 
names. There is no question that 
every name is derived from this or 
that root, and has a distinct and 
often very beautiful meaning. But 
even when the meaning is known 
to us it does not necessarily make 
the name beautiful to our ears, 
if the word is not structurally har- 
monious ; while in that case, and 
without such key, the name will be 
probably condemned as infelicitous 
and unpleasing. Not one person 
in ten knows or cares anything for 
the recondite significance attached 
to a proper name ; and the proba- 
bility is great that if you were to 
tell Edith of limited income that 
her name meant prosperity, and 
well-bred Ursula that hers implied 
a little she-bear, both these ladies 
would feel mocked, insulted, and 
wantonly outraged. Again, the 
father of a large family with scanty 
means might fail to be brought to 
understand that his Theodosia 
meant ‘a gift from God; while 
another, who had just bestowed 
upon his first little one the tender 
name of Mary, would perhaps not 












feel quite so cheerful, or that he 
had done the right thing in so de- 
signating it, when he learned that 
the name signified bitterness. 

That the oft-quoted dictum of 
Shakespeare as to the general un- 
importance of a name ought not to 
be accepted as expressing his own 
opinion, I think is abundantly evi- 
dent from the names he has himself 
employed. The poets have ever 
been studiously careful in their 
choice of names; making them 
harmonise at once with the music 
of their verse, and the character, 
lofty or tender, pathetic or sprightly, 
of their themes. Southey’s noble 
and finely rhythmical Thalaba, 
Tennyson’s Elaine, Shelley’s de- 
licious Cythna, and Byron’s gentle 
Haidee, are instances in point, to 
go no further. Notice how finely 
the first accords with his lofty mis- 
sion and the heroic situations of 
which he is the centre, and how 
sweetly the others chime with the 
tenderness and innocence of the 
delicious love-passages in which 
they breathe and move. Be sure 
Shakespeare, the truest of poets, 
was not insensible to this touch of 
art. It may be argued that his 
names were generally found for him, 
as it were; that the historic inci- 
dents or old legends upon which 
he founded his plays supplied him 
at once with characters and titles 
for them. This in some measure 
is true of his greatest works, but in 
his comedies and subsidiary charac- 
ters he had room enough for the 
exercise of his fancy in the choice 
of names. And that he did exer- 
cise it I think is attested by his 
Jessica and Nerissa; his Celia and 
Hermia ; his Audrey and Dorcas ; 
his Perdite, Beatrice, Imogen, Ma- 
riana, Viola, &c. Though these 
names are not always employed in 
the verse, it is likely they were 
chosen with a view to such employ- 
ment ; and the same remark will 
apply with even more force to the 
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names used in the classics. Indeed, 
I think that most of the names 
found in the classic writers were 
specially devised and constructed 
by them for poetic employment, as 
is certainly true of many sweet and 
graceful appellations found in mo- 
dern poetry. 

The inevitable conclusion, then, 
is that these names, selected whether 
for their simple beauty and har- 
mony, or for what other reason 
soever, have no more been chosen 
haphazard, or introduced by mere 
accident, than the general dispo- 
sition of close and open vowels and 
rhythmical consonants, that com- 
bine to make the inimitable melody 
of the verse of our sweetest and 
noblest poets. For it is a fact 
known to every diligent student 
and analyst of measure that the 
felicity of verse comes as much 
from construction as ideas, and 
that that construction is as much a 
matter of careful thought as the 
sentiment or reasoning of the poem. 
Therefore, if any one imagines that 
the music of Byron and Shelley, of 
Keats and Tennyson, or the ma- 
jesty of the Miltonic measures, the 
ease of Wordsworth, or the sweet 
simplicity of Longfellow, are due to 
anything but the nicest art in the 
choice of harmonious words and 
sounds, he may have read, but he 
cannot have studied, so much as a 
stanza or a sentence of either of 
these bards. 

The simple inference we draw . 
from these facts will no doubt be 
already suggested to the reader, 
viz. that the beauty of a name is 
the same thing as the rhythm of 
verse ; and that as the structural 
beauty of verse is a matter of art, 
not chance, and depends upon the 
judicious employment and dispo- 
sition of words of melodious and 
expressive sound, so is the euphony 
of a name due to its possession of 
pleasant vowel sounds and agree- 
able consonants. At the same time, 
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just as verse has a far loftier quality, 
which is understood by the word 
‘ poetry,’ so has a name a more per- 
fect beauty in its significance, or 
properly its Aoctry; but its eaphony 
as a word is the same thing as 
measure and construction in verse. 
This, then, is the light in which 
I propose to consider the subject 
of the beauty of proper names— 
simply as a question of constructive 
art. I shall deal with feminine 
names only, first, because they are 
the most beautiful and interesting ; 
and secondly, because they are the 
only class of titles that practically 
is left to us. A man nowadays 
has no Christian name properly so 
called. Society has ruled that our 
sons and brothers shall be baptised 
with the surnames of their maternal 
grandfathers, or some other poten- 
tial relative ; so that in the course 
of a few generations Tom, Dick, 
and Harry, and equally Cyril and 
Algernon, will be almost obsolete. 
This detestable and idiotic custom, 
I am grieved to see, is creeping 
insidiously into the nomenclature 
of our women—not yet, to be sure, 
as first names, but in too many 
instances as subsidiary titles not 
to cause the gravest apprehension 
that the days of Alice and Blanche 
and Mary and Ellen are numbered. 
One object of this paper, therefore, 
will be to preserve a lingering re- 
gard for these and other sweet and 
lovely appellations, yet endeared to 
us by long use and association. 
The vowel being generally the 
chief sound in a word, and the one 
which distinguishes it from other 
similar combinations of consonants, 
it will be most proper to class the 
names treated of under the heads 
of the different vowel sounds in 
the language. The consonants, of 
course, lend to the vowels strength ; 
and as these may be heavy or light, 
pleasant or harsh, it will be neces- 
sary to subdivide each section ac- 
cording to the consonants that 
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blend most harmoniously with the 
vowel sound under consideration. 

In treating of the structure of 
words the vowel sound generally 
first considered is the long a, as in 
Kate. This, in the above example 
at least, is a beautiful though some- 
what languishing sound. It is ex- 
pressive when it follows a conso- 
nant, but its initial power is weak ; 
it commences, however, but a very 
few proper names in use with us. 
The best known and mostagreeable 
are Ada and Amy, where the length 
of the vowel is moderated by the 
brevity of the succeeding syllable, 
and a pleasing effect produced. 
The d@, however, being a consonant 
little distinguished for delicacy or 
harmony, the first of these names 
must yield in point of beauty to 
the other. There is, indeed, much 
concentrated sweetness in this di- 
minutive title, which will be abun- 
dantly proved when we contrast it 
with such long-drawn cadences as 
Adelaide and Adrienne. 

Although a great many names 
begin with vowels, instances are 
rare among them in which the 
vowel sound when initialing a word 
is long. Preceded by consonants, 
the sound under consideration 
enters into many very felicitous 
titles. To consider now the vari- 
ous consonants in a sequence of 
euphony, I think it will be con- 
ceded that we have no softer or 
sweeter one than the light ¢/, as in 
‘breath.’ F; too, is a soft and 
graceful letter, and with this com- 
bination of consonants and vowel 
we shall get the name Faith: a 
beautiful word, conveying a beauti- 
ful idea, and constructed in the 
old Saxon tongue—wherein many 
words have been finely described 
as ear-pictures—to fitly express 
that idea, its fitness and beauty as 
a Christian name are apparent in 
its significance and its sound. In 
connection with this vowel sound 
we shall find no more beautiful 
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name in the language, possessing 
as it does the sweetest consonants 
and the charm of brevity. The 
nearest approaching it for perfec- 
tion is the soft and tender Grace ; 
but / being a softer letter than gr, 
though the ¢ may almost vie with 
the #4, we must give the palm of 
beauty to Faith, and award it the 
first place in connection with the 
harmonious long a. 

After the 4 and soft ¢, the liquids 
7, m, and x are, perhaps, the most 
euphonious letters. With the two 
first-named consonants we shall 
get Mabel, a pretty graceful name, 
with the merit—always great in 
names—of brevity ; it having prac- 
tically only one vowel sound. The 
vowel sound, however, should not 
stand almost alone, as in May, a 
pretty simple name enough, but 
sadly weak for want of a terminal 
consonant. An improvement on 
this is the classic Maia, where the 
second and deeper vowel supplies 
the place of the consonant by 
making a better rest for the voice 
than its light companion. Of the 
same character, too, is Aglaia, and 
in the same category may be men- 
tioned Lais and Flavia ; but these, 
although of exquisite purity and 
harmony, like all truly classic ap- 
pellations, are scarcely within our 
purpose. The same must regret- 
fully be said of the sweetly poetical 
Elaine and Titania. 

Much nearer to it are the beau- 
tiful Orientalisms, quite familiar- 
ised, however, to our tongue, as 
Rachel, Sarah, and Mary. The 
letter 7, which has a roughening 
sound in the middle of a word, is 
of milder effect as an initial, espe- 
cially when followed by the vowel 
now in review; upon which ac- 
count, as well as its possession of 
the light and pleasantly sharp cf, 
and the terminal /, always a beau- 
tiful ending, I give the preference 
to Rachel. Of the others, Mary 
is by far the favourite ; but it is so 
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chiefly from association. Struc- 
turally it is the same as Sarah, and 
should not be preferred before that 
name, unless it be that the y in 
Mary makes a lighter and easier 
terminal than the @/ in the other. 

The last-named vowel sound may 
be next considered. It abounds 
in continental appellations, but is 
unfamiliar to English lips, and is 
only got by the addition of the 
consonant 7, to the creation gene- 
rally of a hard effect, except when 
it ends the name; but, then, it is 
rarely the leading vowel. It occurs 
once in conjunction with /% in 
Martha, a truly beautiful though 
slightly esteemed name, where the 
rugged 7 melting into the sweet ¢/ 
loses much of its harshness. Very 
plaintively beautiful, too, are Marah, 
Amara, and Barbara; but Margaret, 
with its guttural ¢, lacks sweetness 
and softness, though full of nobility. 
In feminine names, however, the 
first two qualities are always to be 
preferred to the other. Generally 
this sound imparts loftiness and 
sonorousness to a name; but its 
happiest examplesare among classic 
and foreign appellations, ¢.g. Cleo- 
patra, Castara, and Mariana. A 
very pretty name in this vowel 
sound is the French Narcisse, 
where every consonant, even the 7, 
helps to make a complement of 
sweetness rarely attained. 

Another sound of a, as in ‘au,’ 
with an accent of 0, as in ‘corn,’ 
may be taken together as identical. , 
The characteristic of this vowel 
sound, like the last, is loftiness 
and grandeur ; but, like it again, it 
is too often followed by the heavy 
and emphatic 7. It, however, 
softens that rude consonant rather 
more than the one before reviewed. 
No A, and very few soft cs, are 
found in conjunction with this 
sound, the best of which in az 
seem to me Laura, Aurora, Claudia, 
and Claudine. (Maud, with its ter- 
minal d, is intensely hard, like all 
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words with the same ending ; but 
there is scarcely another instance 
in feminine names after Winifred 
and Mildred, which are somewhat 
softer.) Among the o’s in this 
sound the best examples I can 
find are Doris, Dorcas, Dora, and 
Nora, or, better than either, the 
short, sweet, plaintive Ora, without 
any prefix whatever. It is remark- 
able how many sweet and even 
majestic names there are contain- 
ing only three letters. We have 
already noticed three or four very 
fair specimens ; and we shall pre- 
sently come to one in the same 
category which scarcely yields to 
anything in any known language. 

The vowel ¢ has only one long 
and one short sound; but even 
with this limited expression there 
is no other letter—I had almost 
said no two letters united—that 
makes the leading sound in so 
many names as long and short «. 
The first is, perhaps, the most 
beautiful, and essentially the sweet- 
est—that last word verily proves it 
—sound in the language. Not 
only does it make more rhyming 
words than any other vowel, but 
rhymes in ¢ are most frequently 
chosen by the best masters of verse, 
malgré Pope’s disparaging dictum 
about the ‘ cooling western breeze,’ 
&c. But to my examination. 

This sweet vowel seems to have 
an innate softness of character that 
ever impels it to the society of the 

_ gentlest and most delicate conso- 
nants. It shuns the emphatic 7, 
the guttural g and &, and associates 
chiefly with labial f, soft c, #2, and 
¢. In conjunction with the first of 
this group, or its more vocalised 
form 7, occurs the name above 
mentioned as one of the most per- 
fectly beautiful, most tenderly har- 
monious, known to any tongue, 
the name of the loveliest woman 
of any time or clime—our first 
mother, Eve. With the same 
sweet consonant, but possessing 
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less sweetness because less con- 
centrated, are the French Gene- 
vitve, rich in vowels, yet all alike, 
the classic Venus and Valeria, the 
graceful Phoebe, the beloved of 
Shakespeare, Ophelia, and the ex- 
quisitely tender Evangeline, the 
only name of such a length pos- 
sessed of a perfect melody. I 
claim to class this name under this 
letter, the termination zve taking, 
here at least, the sound of ¢, as in 
the French Christine, and Lina or 
Lena, and the Irish Eveleen, by 
far the most euphonious pronun- 
ciation, if foreign to English ears. 
It is only, indeed, English tongues 
that corrupt sweet long ¢ into ear- 
piercing 2, ¢.g, the delicious Latin 
Maria into Marva. 

Space will permit me to notice 
only a few more of the choicest 
examples in this sound. 7% is 
not well represented here, the only 
instances being Edith, a noble 
Saxon title, but, owing to the pre- 
sence of the heavy d, rather more 
imposing than tender. The light 
quick 7 in Alethea is better, but 
better still is Toretha, while, as- 
sisted by the grand az, the deli- 
cious ¢ lends sweetness to the 
majestic Aurelia. With soft ¢ ors 
occur some of the sweetest names 
in this vowel, as Beatrice, Celia, 
Cecil (though the ¢ is a little shorter 
here), Felicia, and, most perfect 
of all for its facility of utterance 
and the ease with which vowels 
and consonants merge into each 
other, Teresa (pronounced Tresa) ; 
Zand # are well represented here 
with Leah, Lena, and the poetical 
Enid. 

Like the preceding, the vowel z 
has only one long sound, and en- 
ters into the composition of many 
names, but with less happy results. 
Indeed there are fewer pleasant 
names in this vowel than in any 
other, and more disagreeable ones 
than in all the others put together. 
Its characteristic sound is incisive- 
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ness and ringing hardness, requir- 
ing very soft light consonants to 
modulate it, but instead thereof it 
is generally allied with the very 
harshest; it gives birth to such 
atrocities as Dinah, Eliza, Jemima, 
Maria, Sophia, the common pro- 
nunciation of which to a refined 
ear is simply martyrdom. With 
the exception of such delicate little 
achievements as Ivy, Violet, and 
Viola, Thyra and Inez, the last 
foreign to us, we must turn to the 
stores of classicism to find any 
really beautiful examples in this 
vowel. Cassiope, Clytie, Dione, 
Hermione, Ianthe, Irene, Niobe, 
and Thalia abound in beauty ; but 
only one or two of these can be 
regarded as contemporary Christian 
names, while none as yet are house- 
hold words amongst us. 

It must not be forgotten, how- 
ever, that this vowel makes many 
beautiful and expressive words, 
which are abundantly used in 
poetry; but these are chiefly mo- 
nosyllables or dissyllables, with 
the accent on the last, while there 
is not unfortunately a single mo- 
nosyllabic proper name in long 7. 

The next vowel sound to be no- 
ticed, the long 2, is perhaps one of 
the loveliest as it is certainly the full- 
est and strongest in the language. 
It is admirably used in poetry, 
both where emphasis and melody 
are demanded, since its character- 
istic sound is at once loftiness, 
sonorousness, and sweetness, and 
when accompanied by producible 
consenants a certain plaintiveness. 
It is the parent sound of many 
classic names, but though only a 
few of these remain in familiar use, 
they are, with scarcely an excep- 
tion, beautiful. It is most fre- 
quently found in conjunction with 
the letter , forming the termina- 
tion ona, as in Latona. Among 
familiar appellations there is none 
sweeter or better known than the 
poetical and universally-admired 
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Rose, and its compounds, not one 
of which, however, surpasses the 
parent stock. This vowel sound is 
not met with in connection with ¢% 
or 7, except in one or two instances 
where it is not the principal vowel. 
But in Laone, Rhoda, Rhodope, 
Salome, Clotilde, Hero, Isola, Na- 
omi, Zenobia, and Theodosia it 
produces the noblest effects, the 
last named being, notwithstanding 
its undue length, generally a fatal 
blemish to perfect euphony, one 
of the grandest and sweetest names 
of classic origin in use amongst us. 

The other long sound of @ or 00, 
and the last of the open vowels, is 
identical and rhymes with #; but 
inasmuch as the first-named form 
is never found in proper names, it 
will be enough to consider the # 
sound. This is a beautiful vowel, 
its character being a tender plain- 
tiveness, and slowness without 
heaviness. It emphasises a num- 
ber of very beautiful names, scrip- 
tural, classic, and familiar. Com- 
bined with 7% or soft ¢ it produces 
the sweet and plaintive Ruth, the 
noble Judith, the simple Lucy—far 
prettier in its condensed sweetness 
than its compounds, Lucella and 
Lucetta—the coquettish Ruperta, 
the chaste Eunice, the heroic Me- 
dusa, the lofty Drusilla and Susan- 
nah, and the homely but prettier 
Susan. Allied with /, it gives the 
stately Julia, the softer Juliet, the 
almost mournful Muriel, and the 
tender Eulalie. Another beautiful 
name, of three letters only, is dis- 
tinguished by this vowel, the re- 
fined and graceful Una. Perhaps 
one of the most favourite names 
in this vowel is Gertrude, but from 
its redundance of consonants it 
lacks softness, and is only saved 
from positive harshness by the pre- 
sence of this sweet vowel. This 
name is an instance of the influ- 
ence of the vowel in making the 
euphony of a word; while two of 
those before noticed, Muriel and 
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Juliet, are evidence of the agree- 
able effect of light and liquid con- 
sonants as terminals. 


PART II. 


I HAVE treated of the long vow- 
els first, they being the most vocal- 
ised, and generally making the most 
striking, emphatic, and musical 
words in any language. From their 
more frequent use too in poetry 
they would appear to be regarded 
as also the most harmonious in 
sound and picturesque in expres- 
sion. This may be true enough of 
vocal sounds at large, but as re- 
gards the subjects of this article 
it is neither the fact nor my own 
private opinion. Had I followed 
the latter only I should have con- 
siderably reduced the first part of 
this paper, or have put it in the 
second place. But inasmuch as 
that would have been treating the 
matter as one of taste instead of a 
question of art, as I contend it is, 
I have adopted the present arrange- 
ment, although doubtful after all 
whether it is really the best. For 
the fact is indisputable that the 
number of names distinguished by 
open vowels is, in the cases of @ 
and ¢, the vowels most largely in 
use, smaller than that of the class 
now to be considered, the close or 
short ones. It is remarkable too 
that the long list of names charac- 
terised by short vowels only, or by 
a mixture of close and open ones, 
contains many more really melo- 
dious and rhythmical words than 
the more vocalised class. I shall 
take them in the same order as the 
last, and premising that each vowel 
has of course only one close sound, 
and that the harmony of the name 
into which it enters depends chiefly 
upon its consonant sounds, shall 
enlarge a little more than hitherto 
upon the character and expressive- 
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ness of the different consonants in 
most frequent use. 

The compound ¢A, used with such 
sweet effect—although in only one 
instance—with the open a, is found 
more frequently with the short 
sound, but with rather less felicity. 
Tabitha is not a pretty name, for 
all its possession of the lisping 
sound at the end; but the first 
syllable mars it. 2, a beautiful 
initial, makes a dull, slow, and 
heavy terminal to a word or syllable. 
Much better than this, and in their 
light quick sounds contrasting with 
the faint ¢/, are Catherine, Nathalie 
(Angiicé), and Calantha ; but better 
still, despite the slight hardness of 
the first syllable, is Agatha. The 
dying cadence at the end of this 
word is beautifully sweet and plain- 
tive. C soft or s as a termination 
accompanies this vowel perhaps 
more frequently than any other 
consonant, and always with charm- 
ing effect ; witness such tender and 
endearing expressions as Alice, 
Agnes, Annis, Avice, Frances, 
Gladys, and Pallas. Of the con- 
sonants immediately in connection 
with it 7 and x share the chief hon- 
ours ; the first being credited with 
the delicate Alice, the noble Alda, 
Alma, and Lalage. V claims be- 
sides Angela and other derivates 
of an, all pleasant and prettynames, 
if not very melodious, also the 
sweet and innocent Blanche, the 
sprightly Clancie, better known in 
the western isle than our own ; the 
refined Frances ; the favourite de- 
servedly of Scotia, the gentle Janet; 
the pretty diminutives Fanny and 
Nancy ; and the fanciful, but very 
graceful, Pansie. This last, per- 
haps, is a title more favoured of 
novelists and versifiers than of 
godfathers and godmothers, but it 
is still legitimately a proper name, 
as much as Rose or Violet, which, 
as feminine Christian names, have 
long received the recognition of 
custom. Veronica, Eglantine, Ivy, 
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and Myrtle amongst us, and Ortie 
and Narcisse abroad, are in the 
same category, and all very beau- 
tiful, but, with one or two excep- 
tions, not more so than Pansie ; so 
there is no apparent reason why 
this or any other prettily named 
flower or plant, to wit, Orchis, 
Perilla, or Clematis, should not 
also claim usage. The only ob- 
jection, perhaps, to thus throwing 
open so copious a vocabulary 
as that of our flora to swell that 
of our ordinary nomenclature, is 
the difficulty of knowing where to 
stoporto drawthe line. Belladonna 
is a beautiful word, so are Stepha- 
notis, Euonyma, and Wistaria; but 
these might beconsidereda little too 
far-fetched or fanciful. It would 


be safer, perhaps, to keep to the 
homeliest and simplest floral terms. 
But then, why should so sweet a 
word, and so tender an idea as it 
conveys, as Snowdrop escape em- 
ployment? or why should Daisy be 


' taken to our hearts and Primrose 
be neglected ? 

Altogether this is a question 
rather beside our subject; there- 
fore, just premising that there ap- 
pears to be classic precedent for 
this custom in the beautiful and 
poetical Daphne and Iris, we will 
proceed to the consideration of the 
next section. 

The vowel ¢ may be said to have 
two short sounds, as before 7 it is 
identical with the sound of 7 and x, 
while before any other consonant 
it has its own proper vocalisation. 
As before observed when treating 
of the open vowels, this letter is 
the leading vowel in a great many 
proper names, of which the majority 
are distinguished by its short sound. 
As with its companion, this sweet 
vowel makes some of the most— 
perhaps the most—beautiful names 
in the language. First, in con- 
junction with ¢/ it forms the noble 
and melodious Bertha, and with 
the same sound, though a different 
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vowel, the stately Thirza. This, 
however, is not its true sound ; but 
with the same light-breathed con- 
sonant it makes the Saxon Ethel, 
verily one of the most melodious 
words with which I am acquainted. 
It is, in fact, one of those ear-pic- 
tures for which, as I said before, 
the Anglo-Saxon tongue was so 
remarkable, and proves that, rich 
as that noble language was in strik- 
ing and emphatic sounds, it was 
not less endowed with the softest 
and sweetest. For these last two 
qualities, as well as for purity and 
nobility, I know not where to find 
the equal of this charming name, 
which has at the same time a quiet 
loftiness and dignity, more imposing 
than the most sonorous of classic 
or scriptural appellations. Nobility 
of this kind, that does not detract 
from sweetness, is becoming to a 
feminine name, as it is to the fe- 
male character and person; but 
mere pomposity of sound or manner 
is as hateful in one asin the other. 
Structurally, too, this lovely name 
is most perfect, having but one 
vowel sound, whose shortness and 
the soft-whispered initial consonant 
make its grace and sweetness, 
while the final 7 brings the word to 
an easy and decisive close, without 
abruptness. I have already re- 
marked that / makes the happiest 
terminal of any consonant; and 
this seems the place to point my 
observation, by adducing a few in- 
stances that appear to show the 
esteem in which in such position 
it has been generally held. We 
find with this termination such 
beautiful and graceful titles as 
Adele, Beryl, Christabel, Gabrielle, 
Isabel (note how much sweeter 


. this contraction is than the volumed 


Isabella), Mabel, Muriel, Rachel, 
Sibyl, Cecil, and many others 
of like structure. As an initial, 
too, / is scarcely less happy with 
this vowel; witness Ellen, one of 
the gentlest expressions that can 
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be conceived, and much to be pre- 
ferred to the same title preceded by 
the aspirate, or the Saxon form of 
Ellinor or Alinor. These last may 
be more lofty, and not pompously 
so either; but this quality, as be- 
fore observed, is of secondary im- 
portance in estimating feminine 
names, which should be judged 
first by their softness and sweet- 
ness. 

As the leading consonant, this 
expressive liquid is found in such 
agreeable examples as Stella, Cel- 
ma, Ella, Angelica, Ellesif, Novella, 
Melanie, and Penelope. As with 
the vowel a, ~ is the consonant 
most happily associated with this 
vowel sound. It is seldom found 
as a terminal; but with the short ¢ 
it makes, besides the tender Ellen 
just noticed, and assisted by the 
continuant v, the very poetic and 
euphonious Evelyn. Of this name 
I must pause to remark that struc- 
turally it is a study, and a strong 
argument in favour of the beauty 
of short vowels as against the open 
ones. This is a word of three 
syllables, yet in enunciation it is 
really briefer than many monosyl- 
lables. It has three vowels, two 
of which are close, and the third, 
the second ¢, is unvocalised. Con- 
trast now this sweet contraction 
with the same name in its more 
vocalised form, Eveleen or Eveline, 
and say which best fulfils the re- 
quirements of perfect euphony and 
rhythm. 

The useful 7 is met with oftener 
as a syllabic termination than at 
the end of a name, and enters 
most agreeably into Brenda, Evan- 
geline, Genevieve, and the exquisite 
Ginevra. This delicious name, 
though foreign to our ears and 
tongue, is, I am glad to see, be- 
coming acclimatised to them. I 
can find no trisyllable, pronounced 
as such, of more condensed sweet- 
ness than this lovely importation 
from the dulcet Italian. 
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The sibilant s, never introduced 
without harmony into any word, is 
perhaps more frequently than any 
other consonant allied with this 
vowel, and always agreeably. I 
can only passingly instance Cres- 
sida, Esther, Ellista, Esme, Fran- 
cesca, Jessie, Jessica, Lesbia, 
Lettice, Nemesis, Nesta, Vanessa, 
and Thalestris, and leave my read- 
ers, whose ears must now be pretty 
well attuned to the true harmony 
of proper names, to discern their 
beauty for themselves. 

The short sound of 7 furnishes 
but few examples, and seems to be 
associated chiefly with the conso- 
nants / and d@, as in Melissa, Mil- 
dred, Milicent, Hilda, Phillis, Lilla 
and Lilian, Isabel, Sibyl, and Sylva 
or Sylvia, Lydia, Clarinda, and 
Bridget, which are all fair and 
pleasing specimens, especially those 
italicised. Winifred and Miriam 
too are very happy examples, at 
once sweet and noble. But it is 
with the delicate ¢# again that we 
find here some of the most beautiful 
and poetical names we have yet 
discovered. These are the classic 
Cynthia, a title really in use at the 
present day as a baptismal name, 
and Shelley’s exquisite creation 
before noted, the faintly delicately 
breathed Cythna. It is difficult, 
perhaps, to pronounce—it closes 
the mouth rather than opens it; 
but many a line of Shelley’s has 
the same property, yet it is all 
beauty and melody. It is the same 
with this delicious name. 

The vowel z, in common with ¢ 
and z, has another short sound, as 
already seen, and these may be 
reviewed together. I have noticed 
ante some examples in er; there 
are but few more, and in nearly all 
the 7 is the leading consonant. 
The best in this sound seem to be 
Emestine, Hermia, very refined 
and chaste; Mercy, pure and 
graceful; Perdita, pretty, but ra- 
ther heavy; Bertha, already no- 
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ticed; and the classic Minerva, 
lofty and wervous, as truly classic 
titles are wont to be. In zr and 
ur we find only Irma, Myrtle, and 
Ursula, neither of which need take 
up our time and attention. The 
other close sound of w may be 
dismissed, as affording no examples 
worth notice. 

The last vowel sound to be con- 
sidered, the short 0, may also be 
briefly disposed of. It is a soft 
gentle sound, with, perhaps, next 
to eand 7 the most sweetness, and 
although very little used in proper 
names, is found in some most 
felicitous expressions. None can 
be insensible to its beauty in the 
gentle and favourite Constance ; 
although we must not omit to ob- 
serve that this name owes its sweet- 
ness chiefly to the sibilant s and «. 
The vowel is also present with 
agreeable effect in Corinne, Cori- 
sande, Florence, Dorothy—anti- 
quated and unfashionable at this 
day, but delicately sweet and ten- 
der—in the sprightly diminutive 
Lottie, the classic Omphale, the 
plaintive Monica, Olive, and Rosa- 
mond. Although it occurs therein, 
we must except Roxana and Tho- 
masina from this category,as among 
the most cacophonous and inap- 
propriate of feminine appellations. 
As a matter of taste and conso- 
nance, I object, as a rule, to the 
feminine form of masculine names ; 
as Jane for John, Alberta for Albert, 
Frederica for Frederick, Alexandra 
for Alexander, Wilhelmina for Wil- 
helm, and many others. To be 
sure, it is hard to quarrel with such 
pretty Gallicisms as Louise, Denise, 
Eugénie, Narcisse, and Henriette ; 
but then it is equally hard to find 

-an inharmonious example among 
French names. But on the whole, 
and although there is a classic pre- 
cedent for it, the practice is better 
in the breach than in the obser- 
vance ; for if one masculine name 
is to be feminised, why not another ? 
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and why should not we have Sam- 
uella and Benjamina, Edwinie and 
Rogerette ? 

To sum up briefly to a conclu- 
sion, I think I have now shown 
that the beauty of a proper name 
depends—first, upon its possession 
of sweet and pleasant vowel sounds 
combined with light and delicate 
consonants; secondly, upon its 
condensation and simplicity ; and 
thirdly, upon its termination. Upon 
each of these heads a few closing 
words may be added. First, with 
regard to vowels, I think the ques- 
tion of the relative merits of the 
long and short vowel sounds may 
be left an open one. True, as I 
said before of the whole subject, 
it is properly a question of art ; but 
art is not arbitrary in its dominion, 
and where claims to favour are so 
nicely balanced as in this case, a 
decision may safely be left to taste 
and opinion. It may possibly 
direct that taste in a right course 
if I point out the fact, that although 
collectively the long vowels produce 
more examples than the others, yet 
of those most largely employed, the 
first open a and long ¢, the results 
are in each case less when opposed 
respectively to their close sounds. 
The vowel sound really most in 
use, and forming the leading sound 
in the structure of Christian names, 
is the short ¢; this sweet letter num- 
bers in my collection more exam- 
ples than the three long sounds of 
a together. 

Now as to the brevity of a name, 
it must not be assumed that it must 
necessarily for perfect beauty be a 
monosyllable. On the contrary, 
monosyllabic names are very rare 
indeed; and although I have 
given some very beautiful exam- 
ples, those few exhaust all the 
beauty in this very diminutive col- 
lection. Of the rest some are weak 
or hard, and all unpleasing. Better 
than these, and briefer, are the 
short dissyllables of three letters 
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only. But by far the sweetest and 
most beautiful are found among 
the short dissyllables of five or six 
letters. Trisyllabic names are much 
more common than monosyllables, 
and these, when they can be pro- 
nounced as two, or consist of very 
soft and liquid consonants, are 
beautiful. When, however, they 
are made up of hard or heavy let- 
ters, or the full measure of pro- 
nunciation is demanded for every 
syllable, as in Augusta, Ruperta, 
Cordelia, Mathilda, &c., beauty is 
impaired, and sweetness and ten- 
derness wholly lost. In trisyllables 
and polysyllables, however, accent 
has a good deal to do with the 
harmony or cacophony of a name ; 
but upon this point we can follow 
no safer guide than the classic 
precedent, which usually places 
the accent on the antepenultimate. 
Many of our trisyllabic titles lose 
in softness and beauty by having 
the accent thrown back to the 
penultimate. It is true that in 
most of these instances the ac- 
cent could not be placed elsewhere ; 
but the fault is not so much in mis- 
placing the emphasis as in perpe- 
trating the name at all. Where, 
however, the penultimate is a 
vowel standing alone, as in Laone, 
Naomi, or a syllable ending in a 
vowel, as in Aglaia, Irene, &c., the 
accent may be very properly and 
beautifully placed on the second 
syllable, provided that the pre- 
ceding consonants are light and 
soft, as in the above instances. 
Lastly, with regard to terminals, 
these should always be light and 
liquid, or ringing pleasantly like 
the chime of verse. Indeed the 
terminal letter in a name is akin 
to the rhyming word in verse, or 
the czsural word in unrhymed 
measure. The beauty of verse 
imperatively demands that the 
words occupying these positions 
should be expressive and import- 
ant. Nothing is more inimical to 
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harmony in metre, whether rhymed 


-or unrhymed, than a pause in the 


middle or at the end of a line 
upon an insignificant, a common- 
place, or a cacophonous word ; so, 
as in perfect verse every czesura 
and every close is formed by an 
agreeable sound, we shall find that 
in names, which are a kind of 
poetry, every termination to a word 
or syllable assists to make their 
melody. The majority of feminine 
Christian names end with the broad 
sound of a, as in Sarah, Anna, &c., 
a few in y, many more in ine or z¢, 
th or n; while the most euphoni- 
ous titles close sweetly in s or soft 
¢, or light lilting 2 Only a very 
few end with the dead flat sound 
of d or r, none at all with g, hard 
or soft, the sharp quick 4, or the 
weak and expressiveless ~. 7, 
though not an inharmonious con- 
sonant, is but rarely found as a 
termination ; but ¢ is used rather 
more frequently—generally doubled 
and followed by a mute vowel, as 
in Charlotte, Annette; but this 
termination is more common with 
French names than ours. S%, with 
the addition of broad a, as in 
Portia, Constantia, is a most classic 
terminal, but it is harsh, heavy, 
and unmusical. The simple a, as 
in Clara, or za for ya, as in Au- 
relia, is a far sweeter and lighter 
termination ; x is another happily 
rare name-ending. 

The preceding remarks as to 
terminals will apply equally well 
to initials, which in names follow 
pretty nearly the same rule. These 
are invariably light and soft, and 
yet expressive ; and the proof that 
such sounds are indispensable to 
the beauty and mellifluence of a 
proper name is found in the fact 
that the most emphatic and ener- 
getic consonants, or combinations 
of consonants, as well as the weak- 
est and most inexpressive, are never 
or very seldom used in their con- 
struction. We have not, for in- 
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stance, among the names retained 
in use with us a single employ- 
ment of such striking and powerful 
sounds as str, spr, scr, spl, sn, or 
sm. A few examples of these com- 
binations as initials may be found 
in the classics, while both in an- 
cient and modern nomenclature 
even the softer gr and g/, dr and 
cr, are but Sparingly used. /7 and 
Jr, pl and pr, and c/, being com- 
paratively light and quick or sharp, 
are employed more often; but s/, 
though not unpleasing, is unknown, 
Sk, or hard ¢ after s, is happily 
unknown, while w, unrecognised 
in the classics, has crept into very 
few names of modern or Teutonic 
structure as an initial, either alone 
or in combination with s or 4 On 
the whole, it may be said that 
double consonants are generally 
eschewed in the construction of 
proper names ; and we might add, 
that provided we could be spared 
such euphonies as Gladys and 
Grace, Florence and Stella, and 
one or two more, they would be 
scarcely missed if they were never 
employed at all. 

Possibly a final word or two may 
be demanded by way of apology. 
In a paper like this it is hardly 
possible to avoid giving some un- 
intentional offence, either by up- 


setting existing prepossessions or 
disregarding the influence of asso- 
ciations. For it will very com- 
monly be found that the name 
sweetest in our ears is the one 
most familiar to our lips; a name 
that is admired and loved not for 
its own sake, but for hers or his 
whom it distinguishes. Far be it 
from me to argue against these 
predilections, or to set up the pre- 
posterous theory that a name has 
any effect or influence upon its 
bearer ; that an unlovely name can 
be any blemish to the individual 
who bears it, or that a beautiful 
one can reflect any lustre upon her 
who lacks the grace of person or 
character to adorn it. But, en re- 
vanche, neither can the possession 
of any virtues or beauty soever 
by its bearer beautify a name 
that is displeasing to strangers’ 
ears. To all, however, who may 
differ from me, or be hurt by my 
remarks, I will offer this parting 
consolation. After all there are 
really very few unlovely or dis- 
cordant names in use with us, and 
even those to which I have taken 
exception upon the ground of struc- 
ture and sound may yet possess a 
recondite beauty of their own in 
their significance or poetry. 
H, C. SESSIONS. 
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‘Do, dear papa, let me go out; I 
do so long to rove through the 
mountains, and this is such a dull 
tiresome place. I have not been 
out for five days now; only think, 
papa, five whole days! ever since 
that horrid hateful gout has kept 
poor dear papa a prisoner.’ 

And the girl’s slender little arms 
were lovingly twined round her 
father’s neck, whilst the small deli- 
cate hands were coaxingly patting 
his cheeks. 

‘Yes, I know, you cunning little 
puss, you love to rove through the 
mountains,’ replied her father, look- 
ing with fond admiration on the 
animated handsome young face 
pleadingly bent over him; ‘and I 
am always glad to indulge you in 
your roaming and roving propen- 
sities, miss, provided I may be 
there to shield you from harm and 
danger, darling. You know there 
are some narrow ledges and ugly 
precipices about here, and you are 
so fearless in your excursions—’ 

‘ Fearless ! why, of course, papa; 
I should think so. Am I not your 
daughter ?” 

And the little gipsy caressingly 
pressed her rosy lips to her father’s. 

* Ay, my daughter indeed,’ replied 
he, with a touch of sad emotion 
in his voice; ‘the living remem- 
brance of my never-to-be-forgot- 
ten Estelle, your sainted mother, my 
own darling, who entreated me with 
her dying breath to watch over you 
with never-tiring affectionate care. 
So you see, dearest, I cannot let 
you go out into the mountains when 
I cannot go with you. It is im- 
possible.’ 

‘Impossible? Why, darling papa, 


did not Bonaparte maintain that 
the word “impossible” hadno claim 
to a place in the French Dic- 
tionary ?” 

‘Bonaparte! Surely, darling, you 
might indulge your fond father with 
an occasional Napoleon—don’t you 
think so?—even if these sweet re- 
bellious lips of yours find it too 
difficult to let the word “Emperor” 
slip through them now and then. 
It was the only cloud that ever had 
power to arise between me and 
your beloved mother, this unrea- 
soning dislike of the great man of 
the age. She remained pure Legi- 
timist to her last breath, only she 
called him Buonaparte, with the 
full Italian pronunciation; whilst 
you would cut him down to Bona- 
parte, which is not kind to your 
father, who was his faithful follower 
through all the stages of his mar- 
vellous rise, glory, and fall, and 
would gladly have shared his exile 
on the murderous Anglo-African 
rock, had he but had his urgent 
prayer granted him. Impossible! 
Nay, there you are right, dear. 
Nothing is impossible; only, you 
see, the granting of your wish is 
impracticable, my darling.’ 

‘ Why, how you play upon words, 
papa! How can a thing be im- 
practicable when it is admittedly 
not impossible? Answer me that, 
you dear papa.’ 

‘J will not answer that,” as 
Shylock says in the play which you 
used to like so much, you clever 
little casuist, when we were living 
in England ; I will only say I dread 
the danger—’ 

‘Danger? with a proud curl of 
her haughty lips. ‘ Danger on these 
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mole-hills! You surely remember, 
papa, that I have ascended the 
Righi and crossed the great St. 
Bernard with you. Danger! Why, 
a mere Russian brought a whole 
army safely over the St. Gothard, 
and led them from the Grisons to 
Glarus, over paths that had up to 
his time been deemed impassable 
even by the natives !’ 

‘A mere Russian! Why, my 
dear little Estelle, how you talk ! 
A mere Russian indeed! This 
mere Russian, Souwaroff, was one 
of the greatest captains of an age 
abounding in the article, and he 
led a host of the very toughest men 
one would not like to encounter 
over often in the field. Ay, we 
had a narrow squeak for it at the 
time. Had it not been for our 


lucky blow at his lieutenant, Kor- 
sakoff, the probabilities are there 
never would have been a First 
Consul and an Emperor.’ 

‘Yes, dear papa, that was at 
Zurich, where you saved France. 


I know it well; poor dear mamma 
used to tell me all about it.’ 

‘I, my darling? I did not save 
France, dear. Why, it was General 
Lorges who directed the attack, and 
he was commanded by Massena. 
Why, I was only a colonel at the 
time.’ 

‘Oh, yes, I know all about that, 
papa. Massena commanded Lorges, 
and Lorges commanded you, but 
you struck the decisive blow, though 
only a colonel at the time. But 
whilst we are talking, papa, time 
flies, and the best part of the day 
will be gone before I can get away. 
Do, darling papa, let me go this 
once !’ 

‘Ah, you coaxing little flatterer ! 
I would indeed, dearest Estelle, 
but the danger—’ 

‘Danger ! there is that ugly word 
again. Know you not, papa dear, 
that the great Emperor Napoleon 
—there you have him in full now 
—used to say that obstacles were 
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only made to be overcome, and 
danger to be unflinchingly met ?’ 

* Cunning little gipsy !’ 

‘Then, darling papa, you know 
I need not go alone. Dear old 
Jean will gladly come along with 
me if you will only give your per- 
mission. He knows every glacier 
and every mountain-path from here 
to right over the St. Bernard and 
to the Simplon; so there can be 
no danger with him.’ 

‘Well, I suppose I must. It is 
ever the old tune: ce gue femme 
veut—what a woman has set her 
heart on she will always somehow 
manage to get. Go, darling, and 
call Jean here to me.’ 

The little fairy tripped off fairy- 
like in eager search of Jean Balguier, 
whilom sergeant in the Old Guard, 
and General Count Duplessis- 
Tersac’s orderly and confidential 
man for many years. 

The general, Estelle’s father, was 
one of the few survivors of that phe- 
nomenal phalanx of paladins who 
had borne the name and fame and 
rule of republican and imperial 
France over well-nigh all Europe, 
and part of Asia and Africa. He had 
remained faithful to the last to the 
great Corsican chieftain, whom he 
had attended to Elba, and would 
have followed to St. Helena, had 
his prayer not been peremptorily 
rejected by the British Government. 
After the disbanding of the Loire 
army he had retired from the ser- 
vice ; for, though belonging to an 
ancient Legitimist family, the old 
Imperialist soldier could not cotton 
to the Bourbons. 

The general was now between 
fifty and sixty. He was a fine- 
looking man, with a noble counte- 
nance and expressive dark eyes. 
His figure was tall and command- 
ing, his gait and bearing martial. 
His dark-chestnut hair was begin- 
ning to be somewhat liberally 
sprinkled with gray, whilst his long 
pendent moustache still retained 
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the original dark colour unmixed. 
He was just now laid up with a 
severe fit of the gout—a memento, 
as he declared it to be, of the Rus- 
sian campaign, but by his physician 
attributed solely to over-indulgence 
in the good things of the kitchen 
and cellar—and he was reclining in 
his easy-chair, with his right leg 
swathed in multitudinous flannel 
folds, and supported on a pile of 
pillows. 

Two years before our story be- 
gins he had lost his dearly-beloved 
wife, who had left him a daughter, 
the only survivor out of six children 
she had borne him. 

Estelle, now—in summer 1829— 
twelve years old, was indeed a little 
fairy. The artless simplicity of child- 
hood was marvellously blended in 
her with the sound sense of riper 
years. She promised fair to have 
all the sweet charms of her mother, 
united with her father’s noblest 
qualities. She had received a most 
excellent education, and spoke 
English, German, and Italian with 
equal fluency and purity as French, 
having passed a few years by 
turns in England, Germany, and 
Italy. She was tall for her age, of 
slender build and graceful shape, 
with a face of the purest antique 
Greek type, beautiful Marie Stuart 
eyes, and a profusion of golden 
locks. 

She soon returned to her father, 
attended by a tall martial figure 
with a splendid head. This was 
Jean Balguier, one of Bonaparte’s 
old Egyptians, who had been the 
general’s orderly from the disas- 
trous Russian campaign in 1812 to 
the final cataclysm in 1815, and 
had carried his body, without even 
a scratch, through all the Titanic 
struggles from Valmy to Waterloo. 
He was a native of Martigny in 
Switzerland, who had come to Paris, 
a lad of thirteen, at the hottest 
time of the Revolution, and had 
joined Kellermann’s forces as a re- 
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publican volunteer. After the dis- 
bandment of the Loire army he 
had entered the general’s private 
service. 

It was in Martigny, at the Hétel 
Latour, that General Duplessis- 
Tersac was at present staying with 
his daughter. 

‘At your command, general !’ 
said Jean Balguier, with the cus- 
tomary military salute. 

‘Sergeant Balguier,’ said the 
general, in brief commanding ac- 
cents, ‘ you will attend my daughter 
on an excursion into the moun- 
tains: you will take care that she 
comes to no harm.’ Then, as the 
sudden twinge of the gout, which 
had mainly contributed to impart 
to the order a slight tinge of im- 
perious harshness, passed away, he 
added, in a much gentler and more 
hearty way, ‘I know you will take 
care of my darling Estelle, dear old 
Jean. Indeed, I would not trust my 
daughter to the best professed guide 
in the mountains; with you I am 
sure she is quite safe.’ 

‘No fear about that, general,’ 
replied the sergeant confidently. 
‘So long as I am with Mademoiselle 
Estelle not a shadow even of danger 
shall come near our dear young 
lady. ‘There is not a part of the 
mountains for leagues around here 
that I am not familiar with.’ 

‘Good-bye, dear papa, then,’ 
cried Estelle, tenderly embracing 
the general. ‘Come along, Jean, 
you dear old fellow, who are always 
so kind to me, even when my whims 
set your aged limbs trotting through 
the mountains. Aged limbs in- 
deed! Why, you are younger and 
stronger than the youngest and 
stoutest of the guides. I am quite 
of papa’s way of thinking. I would 
not trust myself with the best of 
them. Come along, dear Jean !’ 

The frank open countenance of 
the old soldier expanded in a happy 
smile of pleased contentment. He 
repeated his military salute, then 
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followed his young mistress, who 
had tripped off lightly before him. 

It was a fine day, only a little 
sultry. The young lady had her 
fill of roving through the moun- 
tains. It would have been difficult 
indeed to tire out little Estelle ; 
she was the very impersonation of 
Heine’s glorious type of graceful- 
ness of form combined with sus- 
tained power of motion and un- 
wearied vigour of action. Her 
faithful squire and guide was per- 
haps the only man in these moun- 
tains who could well keep up with 
the little sylph. 

At about three in the afternoon 
the excursionists found themselves 
at several leagues’ distance from 
Martigny, onthe road to Chamouny. 
Here Jean Balguier ventured to 
hint to his young mistress that it 
would be desirable to think of their 
return to the Hotel Latour. The 
young lady—who indeed would 
have preferred to push on a little 
farther towards the secret goal of 
her dreams and aspirations, the 
great Mont Blanc — acquiesced 
nevertheless with a pretty good 
grace. It seemed very curious, but 
somehow she thought she observed 
that Jean Balguier did not look 
quite im his usual way. She had 
seen a troubled expression come 
into his face once or twice as they 
were walking along, and he had 
raised his hands repeatedly to his 
head. He seemed somehow to feel 
ill at ease; but when she solicit- 
ously asked him whether there was 
anything the matter with him, he 
replied, in his usual calm way, 

‘ Nothing whatever is the matter 
with me, Mademoiselle Estelle ; it 
is only the heat of the weather, 
which incommodes me a little per- 
haps. Why, it seems hotter to-day 
than I have ever known it to be 
even in Egypt and Syria.’ 

They had hardly begun to set 
out on their homeward march, and 
were just moving cautiously along 
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a narrow path by the side of a steep 
precipice, when there suddenly 
burst over them—dquick, short, and 
sharp—an Alpine storm. 

‘ How very vexing, to be sure!’ 
cried Jean Balguierhalf-impatiently. 
‘That was the matter with me, I 
see now—this most unwelcome 
messenger from the skies, which is 
likely to delay us for hours, and the 
general will be waiting so anxiously 
for your return, Mademoiselle Es- 
tele.’ 

‘Well, we had better move on 
as fast as the storm will permit us,’ 
replied the young girl. ‘I am not 
half so much put out by it, though, 
as you seem to be, dear old Jean. 
I must confess I have a passionate 
liking for storms, particularly in the 
mountains.’ 

‘Maybe, Mademoiselle Estelle ; 
but one may get too much ofit,’ the 
old soldier said, in a strangely hesi- 
tating way, raising his left hand in- 
voluntarily to his head. ‘At all 
events, let us hasten, Mademoiselle 
Estelle, to get away from this.’ 

They were walking side by side 
along the ledge, Jean Balguier pro- 
tecting, as it were, his young mis- 
tress with his own stalwart body 
against the roaring storm and the 
pelting rain. Suddenly he turned 
purple in the face, an agonised cry 
burst from his lips. 

‘O my God! Back, Made- 
moiselle Estelle—back! for Hea- 
ven’s—' 

The alpenstock dropped from 
his nerveless grasp, and rolled over 
into the gulf beneath. Unhappy 
Jean Balguier, struck with a fit of 
apoplexy, followed after. His last 
thought on earth, his last semi- 
conscious act in life, had been to 
shield and save his adored young 
mistress, the daughter of his revered 
chief and master, who, prompted 
by the impulse of her generous 
nature, had, with foreboding fear, 
bent forward over-eagerly to clutch 
at his coat, and hold him from 
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falling. In vain—nay, only to pre- 
cipitate the sad catastrophe ; for, 
in his noble devotion, he had rushed 
backward nearer to the verge of 
the precipice, and, most unhappily, 
the impetus thus given to the lithe 
little body caused poor Estelle to 
stumble ; and before she could re- 
cover and stay herself, she rolled 
over, and began sliding rapidly 
down some four yards of a steep 
slope, terminating abruptly at the 
very edge of the perpendicular 
precipice. Here her descent was 
suddenly arrested by the silk sash, 
thrown over her shoulder and tied 
round her waist, being firmly caught 
upon a jagged protrusion projecting 
some nine inches beyond the sur- 
face of the rock. 

Here the poor child remained sus- 
pended face downwards. Some four 
hundred feet below lay the mangled 
corpse of the true-hearted old war- 
rior, who had indeed been faithful 
unto death. The eyes seemed to 
glare upward, with thesame last look 
of agonised horror in them, as ifthey 
were still sentient and conscious. 
Some terrible minutes passed thus 
—ineffably, indescribably- terrible. 
The girl’s life was literally hanging 
upon a few slender threads of tissue. 
But the brave spirit quailed not; 
indeed. she thought not of herself 
in these supreme moments ; she 
thought only with bitterest sorrow 
of her faithful friend lying stark 
below, and, with acutest grief, of 
her beloved father, who might even 
now be anxiously waiting for his 
darling’s return, and, alas, must 
wait in vain. A passionate yearn- 
ing came into her soul, and she 
lifted her thoughts in deepest silent 
prayer to the Almighty Disposer 
of events, to spare her young life 
for her father’s sake. 

An intense hushed whisper 
reached her ear from above : 

‘Hope! Help is near! Move 
not, for your life! Can you hear 
and understand me ?’ 
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A firm ‘ Yes, I hear and under- 
stand! Thank God for His infi- 
nite mercy!’ came back in clear 
silvery tones, with never a tremor 
in them. ‘I will not move, but 
patiently wait, and do as you will 
direct me.’ 

‘That is all right, then. Wait 
patiently, and trust in our heavenly 
Father.’ 

Just at the very moment when 
the unhappy sergeant was going 
over the edge, and poor Estelle 
was stumbling and sliding after 
him, a youth of fifteen or sixteen 
was turning the corner of the rock 
along the path in which this shock- 
ing tragedy was being enacted. He 
was horror-struck at the sight ; but 
instantly recovering his self-pos- 
session, he, with prompt decision 
and prudence beyond his years, 
resolved upon his course of action. 
He made his way cautiously to the 
spot, and threw himself down at 
full length to peer over the edge. 
Here he saw, some thirteen feet 
below, the young girl providen- 
tially stopped in her downward 
course. 

It was he, then, who had sent 
his whisper of hope and help down 
to the poor child, whom he shud- 
deringly beheld in such appalling 
peril. 

With the same rapid decision he 
now arose from his prostrate posi- 
tion, took off his knapsack, and 
unstrapped a coil of rope from it, 
which he unwound. Having se- 
curely fastened one end of the 
rope round his waist, and tied the 
other end round his left wrist, he 
threw himself down again at full 
length, pushing the looped rope 
over the edge; and guiding it with 
his hands and his alpenstock. 

To his indescribable joy he 
found that the double rope was 
more than long enough to reach 
below the jagged projection which 
had caught Estelle’s silk sash. He 
guided the loop successfully over 








the child’s head. He then bade 
her in a cheery voice to pass it 
under her arms, and lay hold of it 
firmly on both sides. The fearless 
little sylph accomplished this in a 
twinkling. He then began to haul 
up both ends of the rope with all 
his might, yet steadily and gently, 
that he might not hurt the child, 
whom he was resolved to save even 
at the risk of his own life. Thus 
she was drawn gradually into an 
upright position, when the same 
jagged projection which had caught 
her sash afforded firm ground for 
her little feet to rest on, enabling 
her thus to turn her face to the 
slope, and to assist her preserver 
materially by taking advantage, 
with equal courage and skill, of the 
jagged conformation of the incline 
to climb up. 

A few minutes of combined exer- 
tion saw thelittle heroine landed safe 
once more on the path. She looked 
deadly pale; but the little hands 
which so warmly pressed her pre- 
server's in heartfelt thankfulness 
did not tremble in the least. Only 
the peril past, the natural reaction 
set in, and the poor child fainted. 

The storm had ceased ere this, 
and the sun was shining once more 
warmly and brightly. Some guides 
were just then passing that way 
with a party of excursionists, on 
their return to Martigny. Among 
the latter happened to be an Eng- 
lish gentleman, a physician, who 
knew General Duplessis-Tersac and 
his daughter. The youth who had 
so heroically saved Estelle from 
such imminent peril explained to 
this gentleman in a few brief words 
the state of the case, and handed 
his charge over to him to convey 
her back to her father, and to 
take the necessary steps to re- 
cover the body of the unfortunate 
man who had so sadly met his 
death. 

The young man went on his way 
to Chamouny rejoicing, deeply 
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thankful to the Almighty that it 
had pleased Him to make him His 
humble instrument in saving a pre- 
cious human life. He had not 
thought even of asking the name 
of her whom he had preserved or 
of her father; and in the excite- 
ment of the moment no one had 
thought of asking him his name; 
so that the general knew not to 
whom he owed his daughter’s life. 
All that Estelle could remember of 
her preserver was his thrilling voice, 
and that he was a handsome fair- 
complexioned youth. She de- 
clared that his face and the tone 
of his voice would live for ever in 
her memory. But who was he? 


It was five years after. The 
Revolution of July 1830 had re- 
stored General Count Duplessis- 
Tersac to the active ranks of the 
French army. He was now—in 
June 1834—second in command 
at Algiers. General Voirol—the 
same who, some two years after, 
commanded at Strasburg, where he 
was actually made prisoner for a 
few hours by Louis Napoleon in his 
mad attempt on that fortress (which, 
by the bye, was within an ace of 
succeeding)—was then interimistic 
Governor-General of Algiers. In 
his temporary absence—he had 
been suddenly summoned to Paris 
by the Minister of War—General 
Duplessis-Tersac replaced him. 

The general had now turned 
threescore ; but the last five years 
had passed over him apparently 
without ageing or altering him. 
He looked as tall and command- 
ing as in ’29, and his moustaches 
still kept the original dark colour. 
There was one great alteration, 
indeed, in him ; but it was a change 
for the better—he had been free 
from gout for the last two years. 
Altogether the climate of Africa 
seemed to agree with him marvel- 
lously well. 

The general was in his private 
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cabinet at the Algerian head-quar- 
ters in the Rue des Lotophages. 
Said private cabinet was a hand- 
some Moorish apartment, opening 
upon a tiled courtyard, with a large 
marble fountain in the centre. The 
ceiling of the room was supported 
on eight marble pillars ; the walls 
were lined to a height of some six 
feet above ground with quaintly- 
painted glazed Dutch tiles. The 
general was in full uniform. He 
was standing at his desk, with his 
brow ominously contracted, his 
right hand menacingly raised and 
extended, and his eyes flashing 
angry glances upon a richly-dressed 
middle-aged Arab, standing before 
him in an attitude of half fear, half 
defiance, who was darting back 
from time to time furtive looks of 
bitterest enmity and hatred. 

‘Beware, Ali Ben Maza! the 
general cried ; ‘ beware, I tell you ! 
Think you I know not of your 
treacherous plots against France, 
of your treasonable correspondence 
with the Marabout and the Fez- 
zans? I have had my eye upon 
you for some time. I know you 
would rebel against France if you 
but dared. Take care! take care! 
Loyal and absolute submission 
henceforth alone can save you. 
If I again detect in your actions 
the least approach even to an at- 
tempt to play us false, by the 
memory of my father, you die the 
death of a traitor ; ay, though you 
could claim descent in a direct 
line from the great Haroun-al- 
Raschid, or even from the camel- 
driver of Mecca himself. Depart 
now, and strive to deserve the 
merciful leniency which is once 
more extended to you. Go!’ 

Ali Ben Maza darted a last gleam 
of hatred at the general, saluted in 
the Oriental fashion, and withdrew. 
At the gate he mounted a richly- 
caparisoned horse, held by a servi- 
tor, and rode off. Ali Ben Maza 
was simply a Moorish patriot, who 
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hated the conquerors and oppres- 
sors of his land, though, submitting 
to the compulsion of necessity, he 
had sworn lip-fealty to them. Con- 
querors always have the unplea- 
sant, and certainly scarcely rational, 
habit of treating as rebels and trai- 
tors those who would endeavour to 
shake off the foreign yoke imposed 
upon them. What they would look 
upon in themselves as the noblest 
and sublimest patriotism were they 
to have the misfortune of being 
conquered by others they visit as 
the blackest and most unpardon- 
able offence upon the unlucky 
heads of those whom the misfor- 
tune of war alone has subjected to 
their chance sway. 

General Duplessis-Tersac was a 
thorough type of a Frenchman of 
that greatest and best—but also 
worst—period of France, the Re- 
public and the Empire. He had 
all the noble qualities and the un- 
doubted virtues of his race; but 
he had also a liberal allowance of 
the foibles of his countrymen. In- 
ordinate national pride and an un- 
fortunate tendency to treat the 
natives with contumelious disdain 
and stern harshness bordering on 
cruelty ranked unhappily among 
the chiefest of these foibles. Well, 
we must not be too hard upon him, 
considering the strange way in 
which English officers and officials 
deem it but too often incumbent 
upon them to treat ‘ the niggers’ of 
her Majesty’s new Indian empire. 

Only there could be no doubt 
that the general’s ‘way with the 
natives’ was not the best calculated 
to conciliate them and reconcile 
them to the rule of their conque- 
rors. 

Ali Ben Maza had been specially 
incensed by the general's contume- 
lious allusion to the ‘ camel-driver 
of Mecca.’ True, the allusion was 
historically correct ; but it was cer- 
tainly altogether out of place on 
this occasion, and it rankled deeply 
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in the Moorish chieftain’s breast— 
as the general might have learned 
somewhat to his discomposure had 
he been present a few hours later at 
a meeting of Moors at the mansion 
of Ibrahim Ben Abdallah, a wealthy 
Algerine who resided about half a 
mile beyond the Jardin du Dey, 
before the Porte Bab-el-Oued, or 
Gate of the West, at which certain 
sinister resolutions were taken, to 
be carried into effect at the earliest 
opportunity—that very night, if a 
chance should present itself. 

The general, however, was utterly 
unconscious of any danger that 
might possibly threaten him. At 
aboutseven o'clock inthe evening he 
set out in mufti from the Rue des 
Lotophages on a visit to his friend 
Bernelle, Colonel of the Foreign 
Legion, who resided about half an 
hour’s walk from the Porte Bab-a- 
Zoun, or Gate of the East. He did 
not observe that a young native 
was dogging his steps. 

On his return to town about 
three hours after, just when he was 
approaching the Porte Bab-a-Zoun, 
he was suddenly and desperately 
set upon by four Moorish swords- 
men. 

The general was renowned as a 
beau sabreur ; but unhappily he 
had no sabre or sword to wield, 
only a common walking - cane. 
However, being an adept in the 
kindred sciences of single-stick and 
quarter-staff, he made excellent 
use of even that rather insufficient 
weapon, managing to keep his 
fierce assailants at bay for a short 
time. But four yataghans, in 
the hands of expert swordsmen, 
are rather long odds against a 
walking-stick, even though an Ad- 
mirable Crichton were handling 
the latter ; so the poor general was 
soon bleeding profusely from two 
wounds, one in the left shoulder, 
the other extending half over the 
skull to the brow, and another 
minute would certainly have ter- 
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minated the affair fatally for him, 
had not a new champion suddenly 
appeared on the field, who made 
his presence felt in a singularly 
striking manner. 

The new-comer had also only 
a stick ; but it had a heavy leaden 
knob at one end and a long iron 
spike at the other, and the bearer 
made play with it with the vigour 
of a full-grown Hercules, and with 
such marvellous skill and rapidity 
as would have done honour to a 
lineal descendant of the Miller. 
He made a most effective entry 
with a tremendous tap on the 
heads of the two chief assailants, 
who were thereby completely 
knocked out of time; and as just 
at this very moment the tramp of 
the patrol was heard approaching 
from the direction of the city gate, 
the other two intending assassins, 
deeming discretion the safer part 
of valour, after a short fight took 
to their heels ; whilst the friend in 
need rushed to the assailed man, 
who was just sliding down in a 
faint, to support him in his arms. 
By this time the patrol had come 
up. By the light of the sergeant’s 
lantern the fainting general saw, 
as in a half-conscious dream, a 
handsome energetic young face 
bending solicitously over him. 

The wounded general was taken 
to his residence, where he was im- 
mediately attended by Dr. Eich- 
acker, surgeon of the third battalion 
of the Foreign Legion, who hap- 
pened to be at head-quarters. The 
general remained unconscious for 
three weeks, and recovered but 
slowly. Six months after, he finally 
gave up active service, and retired 
with his daughter to his estates in 
Touraine, taking up his residence 
in the season at his family mansion 
in Paris, the Hétel Tersac in the 
Rue St. Dominique. 

The two Moors who were found 
stretched on the battle-field were 
taken to the grison de ville, where 
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they were treated with special care. 
They had the misfortune to recover, 
of course only to be done to death 
in the orthodox fashion. No need 
to say that neither of them was Ali 
Ben Maza or Ibrahim Ben Abdallah, 
who both of them knew better than 
to put their heads in jeopardy in 
a mere private assassination affair. 
As it was found that the general’s 
preserver had received a heavy 
sword-cut across the left upper arm, 
he was taken to the Caratine hos- 
pital to have his wound attended 
to. He here explained to the 
medical officer that he had most 
important urgent affairs to look 
after in Toulon and Marseilles ; so 
he simply had his wounded arm 
properly dressed and bandaged, 
and left by next morning’s steamer 
for France. 

A patient’s name not being an 
important factor or feature in 
the diagnosis or prognosis of his 
case, no inquiry had been made of 
him on this point. So when the 
general, about three weeks after, 
having recovered consciousness, 
wished to know his preserver’s 
name, there was no one to give 
the desired information, to the 
general’s great and grievous dis- 
appointment and sorrow. Again, 
who was he? 


It was in Paris, on a splendid 
day in August 1837, late in the 
afternoon. A well-dressed young 
man was slowly walking up the 
Boulevard des Italiens, on the right- 
hand side, in the direction of the 
Madeleine. He was apparently 
twenty-four or twenty-five years 
of age, a little above middle 
height, and well proportioned. He 
had a handsome, pleasing counte- 
nance, with regular features, Gre- 
cian nose, a well-formed mouth 
with a small dark moustache and 
a fine set of teeth, a lofty ex- 
pansive brow, and a profusion of 
rich dark hair falling half-negli- 
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gently in curls over his neck. His 
complexion, naturally fair, had been 
bronzed by exposure to a southern 
sun. He seemed to be in deep 
thought, and there was a shade of 
veiled sadness in his dark expres- 
sive eyes, as he raised them from 
time to time from the ground, with 
a melancholy smile, allowing them 
to wander over the animated scene 
before and around him. 

He was just passing in front of 
the Café de Madrid when a tall, 
middle-aged, distinguished-looking 
gentleman, seated at one of the 
small tables outside, who had been 
watching his approach for some 
time with evident interest, rose, 
walked up to him, and shaking 
him warmly by the hand, cried, in 
a hearty cheery voice, 

‘Raymond, my dear Raymond! 
this is a pleasure indeed, I beg you 
to believe, as great as it was unex- 
pected. Who would have thought 
of meeting you here in Paris, and 
just on the very day of my own 
return here, after three years’ ab- 
sence from France? Why, it must 
be eighteen months since we last 
met in St. Petersburg.’ Then sud- 
denly noticing the deep crape on 
his friend’s hat, he continued in a 
more subdued manner, with warm 
sympathy, ‘Ah, I see. I am truly 
grieved. You have lost some one 
near and dear to you; perhaps 
your father?’ 

* Ay, my father indeed !’ replied 
the young man; ‘my father by 
loving affection and adoption, 
though by kinship simply my uncle. 
Yes, my dear Count Dartigue, I 
have lost him.’ Here his voice 
was half-choked by a deep sob, 
and he turned his face away to hide 
the tears that were gathering in his 
eyes; but he instantly recovered 
himself, and continued more com- 
posedly, ‘I stand alone in the 
world now, quite alone, and—’ af- 
ter some hesitation—‘ I have come 
to Paris in search of something to 
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do; some opening in life ; a career 
to embrace ; some occupation, in 
fact, by which to get a living.’ 

‘TI am sincerely sorry to hear you 
say so, Raymond. But how is 
this? Why, it is only eighteen 
months since M. Raymond was 
universally looked upon as one of 
the wealthiest and most prosper- 
ous merchants in the Russian 
empire !’ 

‘ True, my dear count, so he was. 
But he was through life a thorough- 
ly honest and upright man, of a 
most trusting generous nature, 
open-hearted and open-handed, and 
but little fit to cope with Russian 
roguery and Tartar duplicity. Your 
own experience, count, of the coun- 
try and the people will have given 
you some little notion, at least, of 
the moral depravity and turpitude 
obtaining there, especially in the 
higher and even the highest ranks 
of a corrupt society. My noble 
father was shamelessly robbed and 
despoiled by a set of princely 
knaves, aided and abetted by the 
things called law and justice there, 
of course because the upright man, 
strong in the consciousness of his 
right, disdained purchasing these 
articles of the official administrators 
and expounders of them ; and the 
tricky Government, so far from 
protecting the right, joined with a 
will in this raid upon the “ French 
adventurer, who had battened up- 
on the poor natives and had 
amassed a colossal fortune there,” 
when they knew full well that he 
had brought with him into the land 
three million francs, good and 
honest money, of his own. Why 
trouble you with details? In brief, 
the upshot was that we lost every- 
thing, save honour. My dear fa- 
ther parted with all, even to the 
last vestige of his once princely for- 
tune, to satisfy every possible and 
impossible claim upon him to the 
uttermost, and beyond. It broke 
his heart, indeed; but he died as 
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he had lived, an honest man, 
thank God! To me he left the 
undying memory of his own inex- 
haustible goodness and loving affec- 
tion, and his solemn injunction 
that I would depart from that vile 
seat of tyranny and corruption, 
shaking off the dust under my feet ; 
and, as you see, count, here I am, 
on the eager look-out for employ- 
ment that will get me an honest 
living.’ 

‘I need not tell you, my dear 
Raymond,’ said the count, after a 
brief pause, ‘ how truly sorry I am 
for your sad misfortunes. You 
know that I have always enter- 
tained the sincerest friendship for 
you ever since chance threw us to- 
gether in that ticklish adventure 
some four years ago, when your 
gallantry rescued me out of the 
murderous clutches of the New 
York rowdies. It is no use, my 
dear Raymond,’—this in reply to 
a deprecatory gesture made by the 
young man,—‘I z// dwell on it. 
I shall remember it to my last 
breath, and I will always mention 
it with heartfelt gratitude. Now, 
in the midst of my deep regret that 
occasion for it should thus have 
arisen, I cannot help expressing 
my pleasure that it should happen 
to be in my power to testify my 
friendship and gratitude to you at 
once in a practical way. I have 
only this very morning come back 
to Paris, after a two years’ absence 
from France, and one of the first 
men I met was Count Montalivet, 
an intimate of mine, who tells me 
that my old friend Duplessis-Tersac, 
who is wielding just now vast in- 
fluence at Court and in the Cabinet, 
is giving a great dinner and fete 
to-morrow at his mansion in the 
Rue St. Dominique. Now I intend 
to give him a surprise. He cannot 
possibly know yet that I am back ; 
so I shall come upon him quite 
unexpectedly, and I propose to 
take advantage at once of his plea- 
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sure to see me again to ask him 
for something in the administration 
suited to your talents and acquire- 
ments, my dear Raymond. And, 
as I think of it, you must go with 
me on the occasion. I will take 
no denial. Indeed, you will greatly 
disoblige me if you refuse.’ 

‘Well, my dear Count Dartigue, 
if you wish it, I will go; and be- 
lieve me, I am deeply sensible of 
your kindness. When and where 
shall I meet you, then, to-morrow ?” 

‘At five p.M.,’ said the count, 
after a few moments’ reflection, ‘ at 
the Hotel Tersac, in the Rue St. 
Dorhinique. I have to go to Ver- 
sailles in the morning, and I may 
be detained a little beyond the 
time. You need simply give my 
name, and say that you expect me 
there. It will prove a sufficient 
passport and introduction, even 
should I not myself be there to the 
minute. Now I must wish you 
good-bye for the present. I have 
urgent business to attend to. Good- 
bye, my dear Raymond, @ demain.’ 

The two friends, who had thus 
unexpectedly met, warmly shook 
hands and separated. 


General Duplessis-Tersac sat at 
his large library table, eagerly stu- 
dying a gigantic descriptive plan of 
the battle of Waterloo, spread out 
before him, and striving, for the 
fiftieth time or so, to demonstrate 
to himself and for his own personal 
satisfaction, at least, that but for 
Grouchy’s gross blunder, and Ney’s 
and Soult’s and some otherunhappy 
sub -commander’s blunders and 
shortcomings, the great emperor 
would have been in Brussels on 
the 19th of June, whilst Wellington 
and Blucher and their hosts would 
have been literally nowhere. This 
has always been a favourite pastime 
with French officers, and continues 
so to the present day, only that 
Worth and Sedan have now re- 
placed Leipzig and Waterloo. 
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The general was in the hot midst 
of his strategic and tactical move- 
ments on the paper when the door 
behind him opened softly, and a 
graceful young girl glided in, and 
moved up to the chair on tiptoe, to 
clasp her fair hands over his eyes, 
crying, in a bewitchingly sweet 
voice, ‘ Guess, papa, who it is !’ 

‘Ah, you wicked little gipsy! 
You have just come in time to 
save that fellow Biilow from a 
crushing defeat at Planchenoit,’ 
cried the general, gently removing 
the soft hands from his eyes, and 
tenderly embracing his daughter. 

Estelle Duplessis-Tersac had fully 
kept the promises of her childhood. 
The fair blossom had expanded 
into the fairer flower; the sylph- 
like child had developed into the 
beautiful maiden. 

‘You sent for me, papa. Is 
there anything new ?” 

‘Yes, there is, darling; but I 
am afraid you will not like my 
news. Armand is coming to-day, 
so your aunt Castres writes to me. 
Do, darling, be as kind to him as 
you can bring yourself to be.’ 

‘IT will, dearest papa. But it is 
too bad of the Vicomte de Vau- 
guyron to persecute me in this 
fashion, after my last emphatic de- 
claration to him. I cannot possibly 
like the man. I cannot even esteem 
him.’ 

‘For the matter of that, my 
darling, I can conscientiously as- 
sure you that I do not like him 
mucheither. He is too Legitimistic 
for me by half, and too conceited 
and dogmatic. But then, darling, 
you know how your aunt has set 
her heart upon this match ; and if 
it were possible, my dearest Estelle, 
for you to reconsider your deci- 
sion—’ 

‘ Dear papa, you will not surely 
urge me to sacrifice the happiness 
of my life!’ 

‘No, no!’ cried the general 
hastily. ‘I will not, dearest, I will 
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not indeed! It is only that your 
aunt pleads so pertinaciously for 
Armand, and gives me no rest in 
the matter. But never mind, dear- 
est ; we shall get over to-day, and 
there will not be much chance for 
Armand to persecute you with his 
love-making. There are some 
other young men coming, too, and 
there may be one among them to 
please Mademoiselle Estelle’s most 
fastidious taste,’ he added banter- 
ingly. 

‘Not likely, dear papa! I do 
not want to leave you, darling 
papa. You are my love and my 
only love. Or if ever I love to 
marry, it will be the one who res- 
cued me from that appalling peril 
in the mountains, some eight years 
ago now,’ Estelle said, apparently 
half in jest, half in earnest. 

‘ Ay, dear, but who was he? I 
also have long had some one in my 
mind’s eye, but unhappily I do not 
know either who he is, and so—’ 

A knock at the library-door in- 
terrupted the general. His confi- 
dential valet enters, to present a 
letter to hismaster on a silversalver. 
It is Joseph Balguier, brother of 
the lamented Jean, whom the 
general has taken into his service 
in grateful remembrance of that 
faithful humble friend. The general 
opens the letter, and reads aloud : 


‘ My dear General,—lI have just 
received his Majesty’s commands 
to run down to Chateau d’Eu. The 
king wishes to have a long interview 
with Madame Liste-Civile; so I 
deeply regret that I cannot be with 
you to-night. Please present my 
excuses and my affectionate regards 
to my charming friend Estelle. By 
the bye, youmay expecta GREAT sur- 
prise to-night. But I must not tell. 
Mum is the word, and Dartigue. 
—Yours, as ever, MONTALIVET.’ 


‘ There, we have it now, dearest. 
Two grievous disappointments. 
Armand, whom we don’t want, is 
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coming, armed with aunt Castres’ 
powerful protection, whilst Montali- 
vet, whom we do want, is not com- 
ing. It is most contrary,’ said the 
general, with vexation. ‘ But what 
can this mean? JZum is the word, 
and Dartigue. Mum and Dar- 
tigue! What can it mean?’ 

‘Oh, I have it, papa! It is that 
dear Count Dartigue who has come 
back, and he will be here to-day. 
You'll see whether I am not right. 
Iam so delighted. He will manage, 
in his easy charming way, to keep 
the Vicomte de Vauguyron in pro- 
per bounds, and prevent him from 
tormenting me with his hated love 
professions. And do you know, 
papa, maybe he will bring with 
him the hero of his New York ad- 
venture, about whom he was always 
talking, and whom he jocularly 
promised to “catch” for my own 
special behoof and benefit. Who 
knows whether this may not ac- 
tually be part of the surprise in- 
tended for us to-night ? But I must 
be off now. I have a world of 
things to do to prepare for to- 
night.’ 

‘A world of things todo! Why, 
how big you talk, you little silly ; 
and all about a body and skirt and 
a few trashy bits of tinsel and 
sparkle! Ah, vanity, vanity! what 
pretty fools thou makest of the 
fairer half of creation! A world 
of things to do! What think you 
of that, Joseph ?” 

‘I, general ?’ replied the old ser- 
vitor, his rugged countenance 
smoothed and brightened by a 
genial smile, and looking with affec- 
tionate admiration at his young 
mistress’s animated pretty face. 
‘It is not for such as old Joseph 
to trouble his foolish noddle with 
knotty questions, general ; but this 
I do know, that Mademoiselle 
Estelle is so very beautiful that 
she needs not adorning.’ 

‘ Thank you, Joseph, thank you 
for the neat compliment. You 
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make me blush with your flattery,’ 
said the young lady ; then turning 
to her father demurely, ‘I plead 
guilty, papa, to the heinous charge 
of vanity. Papa dear,’ she added, 
with a slight tinge of malice in 
voice and manner, ‘are you going 
to don your grand uniform, and 
to wear all your orders, and the 
grand cordon of the Legion of 
Honour, and the diamond collar of 
the what-do-you-call-it order, and 
the jewel-hilted sword presented to 
you by the city of Paris? Ido so 
love to see you in all the pride 
and pomp and circumstance of the 
glorious reminiscences of glorious 
war; and those diamonds and 
jewels do so sparkle, they quite 
dazzle one. Of course there is no 
trashiness about “Hem: oh, dear no!’ 

* Be off with you, mocking little 
monkey ! cried the general, with a 
half-blush tinging his honest cheeks. 
‘Be off with you, I say! True, 
this also is vanity,’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘ There is really, after all, 
not much to choose between the 
two sexes in that particular matter.’ 

Estelle ran off laughing. 

‘Come along, Joseph,’ said the 
general ; ‘I must think of dressing. 
Just to show that I do not care for 
little madcap’s sally, I wé/7 put on 
my orders, and wear the diamond 
collar and the jewel-hilted sword. 
I know very well she likes to see 
me in them.’ 


At five o'clock punctually young 
Raymond presented himself at the 
HOtel Tersac. He inquired whether 
the Count Dartigue had yet arriv- 
ed. Now Joseph Balguier hap- 
pened to be in the hall just then. 
Count Dartigue was a great favour- 
ite with the old servitor, as he was 
in fact with every one he ever came 
in contact with; and Joseph re- 
membered all about Count Monta- 
livet’s letter, and the remarks made 
upon it by his master and his young 
mistress. So it was no great won- 


der that he should jump to the 
conclusion that this visitor, who 
was personally unknown at the 
Hotel Tersac, and who was inquir- 
ing now for Count Dartigue, was 
in all likelihood actually the hero 
of the count’s New York adventure, 
which had been narrated more than 
once in Joseph’s presence. Upon 
the strength of this seemingly ex- 
tremely plausible supposition, 
Joseph took the young visitor at 
once under his special guidance 
and protection. He told him that, 
though Count Dartigue had not yet 
arrived, his friend’s visit had been 
duly announced, and Monsieur 
, with an inquiring look at 
the young man, to which the latter 
replied ‘ Raymond,’—yes, M. de 
Raymond was expected. 

‘Plain M. Raymond,’ said the 
young gentleman, smiling. ‘I have 
no handle to my name.’ 

M. Raymond then was expected, 
Joseph repeated, and proceeded at 
once to announce M. Raymond 
and usher him into the sa/on. 

M. Raymond was most courte- 
ously and kindly received by the 
master of the house, who gazed at 
him a few brief moments with a 
startled look. Surely he remem- 
bered that face ; he had a strong 
impression that he must have seen 
this young man before, some 
time and somewhere, but when 
and where he could not make 
out. He asked Raymond when 
the count had returned to Paris ; 
to which query the young gentle- 
man simply replied, ‘ Yesterday 
morning,’ adding, for the general's 
information, that the count had 
been compelled to go to Versailles 
on urgent business, but would cer- 
tainly not long delay his appear- 
ance there. 

The general presented M. Ray- 
mond to his daughter, who could 
barely repress a cry of pleased sur- 
prise at the sight of him and at the 
sound of his voice. Impressions 
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made on the mind in supreme 
crises are hardly ever effaced, and 
the female heart has its intuitions. 
So, though eight years had elapsed 
since the calamitous catastrophe in 
the Swiss mountains in which poor 
Jean Balguier had perished, and her 
own life had hung on a few slender 
silken threads, and though her pre- 
server then had since passed from 
youth to full manhood, Estelle felt 
in her inmost heart a firm unerr- 
ing conviction that she had met 
him once again, and that the young 
man before her was the same who 
had saved her from such appalling 
peril. 

And it was indeed he; and he 
also was startled, and an eager 
look came into his eyes, and he 
traced, with the rapidity of thought, 
in the dazzling beautiful face be- 
fore him the well-remembered no- 
ble fearless features of the child 
whom he had rescued eight years 
before. 

Just then the announcement of 
the arrival of the Marquise de Cas- 
tres, attended by her faithful squire 
and protégé, the Vicomte Armand 
de Vauguyron, called host and hos- 
tess precipitately away. 

Guests continued to arrive, and 
the performance of his duties as 
host kept the general from pursu- 
ing the train of thought on which the 
sight of Raymond had started him. 
Estelle also was amply occupied, of 
course; besides that the marchio- 
ness and the viscount kept perti- 
naciously near her. She managed, 
however, to whisper to old Joseph 
that she was quite sure in her mind 
that this M. Raymond was the 
identical youth who, with her, had 
beheld his lamented brother in his 
last moments, and to recommend 
the young gentleman to his special 
care. 

Now Joseph was a simple-mind- 
ed Swiss, but he was of course 
also endowed with all the intuitive 
sagacity and child-like craft and 
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cunning of simple minds. So he 
made his way straight to the dining- 
hall where the tables were laid, 
surveyed the place, and coolly 
changed two cards. The Marchio- 
ness de Castres, Estelle’s aunt, had, 
in the interest of her favourite, 
whom she had fully made up her 
mind to force upon her niece, 
taken care to have Armand placed 
on Estelle’s right, with a deaf old 
general on the left. Joseph altered 
this pretty little arrangement by 
placing Raymond’s card on the 
young lady’s left instead, shifting 
the general’s up to the immediate 
vicinity of the marchioness, who, 
as usual on grand occasions at the 
Hotel Tersac, took the place of 
hostess at table. Now the deaf 
old general was the marchioness’s 
special aversion. 

So it may easily be imagined 
how very disagreeably surprised the 
lady was at the discovery of this 
audacious alteration of her own 
clever arrangement. However, ere 
she could recover from her surprise 
the matter was past mending ; Ray- 
mond, guided by Joseph, having 
taken his place by the side of 
Mademoiselle Duplessis-Tersac, to 
the deep indignation of the mar- 
chioness, which she could barely 
repress, and to the angry amaze- 
ment of the Viscount Armand de 
Vauguyron, who had taken an in- 
stinctive dislike at first sight to 
‘this M. Raymond,’ whom nobody 
seemed to know—not even the 
master of the house ; for when the 
marchioness, prompted by her pro- 
tégé, had asked the general who 
‘this young man’ was, her brother- 
in-law (the Marchioness de Cas- 
tres was sister to Estelle’s departed 
mother) had replied that he really 
could not say; all he knew was 
that the name of ‘the young man’ 
was Raymond, and that he was a 
friend of the Count Dartigue, who, 
it would appear, had just returned 
to Paris, and was expected by the 
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general every moment. This state- 
ment did not tend to recommend 
Raymond to the good graces of 
the haughty lady, who happened 
to form a rare exception to the al- 
most universal rule of liking felt 
for the noble-minded, kind-hearted 
Count Dartigue by whoever came 
in contact with him. The count 
was more than suspected of strong 
Bonapartist leanings, and was there- 
fore the legitimate object of the 
old Bourbonist lady’s most legiti- 
mist aversion. 

Poor Raymond had all this time 
been in a state of most perplexed 
embarrassment. His present posi- 
tion in the general’s sa/on was in- 
deed quite exceptional. Relying 
implicitly upon the count’s pro- 
mise to meet him there and to in- 
troduce him properly, he hatl ven- 
tured to come uninvited to a grand 
dinner and reunion! True, it 
seemed quite clear that his coming 
there had somehow been announced 
and expected ; true, also, that his 
reception by the host and the young 
hostess had been most cordial. 
But, unhappily, the count failed to 
put in an appearance, and Ray- 
mond absolutely knew not asingle 
person there, and was himself en- 
tirely unknown to the other guests, 
some of whom, indeed, it looked 
to his sensitive imagination, were 
eyeing him askance from time to 
time, to the uttermost limits of the 
canons of good breeding. His 
natural dignity of manner stood 
him in good stead, and even his 
evident embarrassment and only 
half-repressed anxiety of mind did 
not materially detract from his 
distinguished air and his unmistak- 
able bearing as a perfect gentleman, 
familiar with the usages of the best 
society. Yet he could not alto- 
gether conceal his increasing per- 
plexity, and he felt not a little 
vexed with his friend the count 
that he had placed him in such a 
doubtful position. 
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Luckily for him, some of the 
older guests, high officers most of 
them, in active service or on half- 
pay, had, incited by natural curio- 
sity, and not seeing their way very 
clear to the ascertaining of ‘ who 
he was,’ endeavoured to feel his 
pulse, figuratively, to find out what 
stuff he was made of; and from 
these the young man was gaining 
golden opinions, by the extent and 
depth of his information on a mul- 
titudinous variety of subjects, and, 
what to these old warriors was of 
course matter of all-engrossing in- 
terest, more particularly upon the 
military history of France, with 
special reference to the campaigns 
of the Republic and the Empire. 
And whilst they were surprised at 
his knowledge of detail, and the 
facility of his diction, and the luci- 
dity of his exposition, they were 
most favourably impressed also by 
his unassuming manner, and the 
modest way in which he stated his 
facts and opinions. Raymond was 
emphatically a good talker and, 
what is even of higher consequence 
for the achievement of social suc- 
cess, a most excellent listener. 
Kind Nature had also gifted him 
with that most precious quality— 
tact. He charmed the deaf old 
general, for instance, by the deli- 
cate way in which he seemed to 
ignore his infirmity, yet made him 
understand every word he was 
uttering to him, simply by slow and 
distinct enunciation. All this of 
course tended to relax, in a mea- 
sure, the anxious tension of Ray- 
mond’s mind, though, on the other 
hand, his uneasiness on his absent 
friend’s account was increasing 
with every minute’s delay of his 
expected arrival. Raymond knew 
the count intimately ; from the first 
hour of his acquaintance with him 
he had always found him a man of 
his word in the fullest and most ex- 
tended sense of the term. Nothing 
but a serious hindrance, then— 
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an accident perhaps—could pos- 
sibly account for his non-appear- 
ance there. 

However, once seated at table, 
the most unexpected good fortune 
of being placed next to the beau- 
tiful girl, whose child-image had 
never been effaced from his memory, 
and the sweet smile with which she 
seemed to approve of the appar- 
ently mysterious conjunction, put 
him soon completely at his ease, 
and he speedily repressed even his 
anxiety on account of his friend to 
deliver up his whole being to su- 
preme happiness. 

As has already been intimated, 
Raymond had considerable conver- 
sational gifts. There was a rich 


fund of quaint humour in him. He 
had a playful genial wit, the reverse 
of that sharp caustic spirit which 
will but too often prompt clever 
people to say smart things, without 
troubling themselves in the least 
how deeply they may wound the 


feelings of others. 

It so happened that his left-hand 
neighbour was the witty Countess 
de Givry, jocularly called Madame 
de Vingt-neuf—the figure at which 
she had unvaryingly given her age 
in courts of law on three different 
occasions, at intervals of from five 
to fifteen years. 

With this lady, whowasthorough- 
ly unconventional, and openly pro- 
fessed her liking for clever men, 
Raymond had a most pleasant en- 
counter and interchange of wit and 
humour, to the intense delight of 
Mademoiselle Duplessis - Tersac, 
who would occasionally throw in 
some brilliant remark of her own, 
to the ill-concealed vexation of the 
viscount, who in his blind self-con- 
ceit was making desperate efforts 
to monopolise his fair neighbour's 
attention, and who forgot himself 
even to actual rudeness, in uttering 
some ill-natured sneers to the 
address of the unknown M. Ray- 
mond, which brought down upon 
him such happy unpremeditated 
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repartees as made the countess and 
Estelle laugh outright, and caused 
more than one smile in the imme- 
diate circle of guests around. 

Thus the dinner passed. The 
unknown M. Raymond had made 
considerable way in conciliating 
the kind feelings of many. The 
Marchioness de Castres was in- 
dignant, the Viscount Armand de 
Vauguyron furious. 

The concert afforded the un- 
known M. Raymond fresh oppor- 
tunities of drawing smiles of plea- 
sure from Mademoiselle Duplessis- 
Tersac, and unmistakable marks of 
ungrudging approbation and ap- 
plause from the Countess de Givry 
and many other ladies, and most 
of the gentlemen present. He 
would, with modest diffidence, have 
declined the countess’s eager invi- 
tation to sing, the more so as he 
wished toavoid cominginto clashing 
contact with the Viscount Armand 
de Vauguyron, who, with a fine bari- 
tone voice and high musical ac- 
quirements, seemed more than half 
disposed to secure for himself the 
lion’s share in the vocal concert. 
But when Estelle and several other 
ladies joined the countess in her 
request, and when the deaf old 
general, who had taken quite a 
fancy to the young stranger, called 
upon him for a song in his blunt 
military fashion, he yielded, and 
sang a simple Breton ballad, in a 
rich, mellow, tenor voice, and with 
such excellent expression that even 
the Marchioness de Castres could 
not altogether refrain from bestow- 
ing some slight meed of approba- 
tion. ‘The master of the mansion, 
prompted by an intense love of a 
little good-natured mischief, then 
called upon Raymond for the 
‘ Marseillaise,’ tothe intense dismay 
of his sister-in-law and the viscount, 
with a few others of the more petri- 
fied Legitimists. Raymond sang 
the great national hymn of France 
with something very like the inspir- 
ation and go of its writer, when it 
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was sung by him at Strasburg for 
the first time. The warm congratu- 
lations of nearly the entire salon 
rewarded his efforts ; and the ap- 
plause was well-nigh unanimous 
when, in compliance with the wishes 
of some of the high officers present, 
he sang a Bonapartist song of the 
period, with the well-known refrain, 

‘C'est la flamme tricolore; 

C’est le drapeau de |':mpereur !’ 
As the night advanced, Raymond’s 
anxious apprehensions increased 
lest some serious mishap should 
have overtaken his dear friend 
Dartigue, as hour after hour passed 
without bringing him any informa- 
tion about him. 

After the concert the young man 
would, no doubt, have gathered 
fresh laurels in the ballroom, but 
that General Duplessis-Tersac, who 
had set out anew on his train of 
thought in connection with his 
fleeting, dream-like recollections of 
Raymond's features, took posses- 
sion of him for a game of chess, in 
which the general was universally 
held to be a past master. In Ray- 
mond, however, he met with his 
match, and even a little beyond, 
perhaps, but that the young man 
had thoroughly mastered the wise 
maxim in life to avoid, if possible, 
conquering in trials of skill antago- 
nists very much older and superior 
in rank and station. 

After a long-continued and hotly- 
contested struggle Raymond suc- 
ceeded in losing the game, with 
admirable skill, by a cleverly-man- 
aged oversight. His antagonist 
was, of course, highly pleased, and 
kindly condescended to point out 
to the defeated player, for his con- 
solation, that he would most likely 
have won the game had he not 
committed that one little mistake. 
As the general was fixing his eyes 
once more intently upon Raymond, 
just to see how he took his defeat, 
the veil hanging over his memory 
was suddenly lifted, and he recog- 
nised the features of his preserver 
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from the murderous yataghans of 
the four Moorish assassins some 
four years before. 

To the general’s eager inquiry 
whether he had been at Algiers in 
June 1834, and whether any ad- 
venture had happened to him there, 
he, in the simplest and most mo- 
dest way, narrated the facts as they 
had taken place. 

Just at this juncture the general’s 
daughter came in search of her 
father. She looked flushed and 
distressed, and she had evidently 
some communication to make to 
her father, from which her aunt, 
who was following her, seemed to 
be endeavouring to dissuade her. 
But before she could speak, the 
general had started up, and warmly 
embraced the astonished young 
man, and introduced him to his 
daughter and his sister-in-law as 
the preserver of his life; to which 
Estelle, with a charming ingenuous 
smile brightening her beautiful face, 
cleared now from every trace of 
distress or displeasure, added, 
‘And of mine, dearest papa; for 
M. Raymond is the same young 
gentleman who rescued me from 
a horrible fate some eight years 
ago in the Swiss mountains ; and it 
was he also who saved Count Dar- 
tigue from the New York rowdies.’ 

Whereupon the warm-hearted 
general embraced the young man 
again, and called upon his sister- 
in-law to thank him also. This call, 
however, elicited simply a most 
ungracious, stiff half-bow from the 
lady, who was clearly in an unap- 
peasable pet just then, and a nasty 
sneering remark that the ‘ young 
man’ would seem to have made 
rescuing people from impending 
danger his special pursuit in life— 
no doubt a very paying one. With 
this Parthian shot the haughty lady 
departed on her return to the ball- 
room, imperiously beckoning her 
niece to come with her, which 
Mademoiselle Duplessis - Tersac, 
however, absolutely declined to do. 
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The general was indignant with 
his sister-in-law; he was more 
angry still when his daughter told 
him, with heightened colour, that 
Armand had been positively rude 
to her, and that the marchioness, 
so far from defending her departed 
sister’s child from the hateful per- 
secutions of that most objection- 
able young man, had rather aided 
and abetted and actually encour- 
aged him in the prosecution of 
his detested suit. Estelle’s prayer 
alone, and the fear of a scandal, 
could prevent the father from giving 
at once full vent and expression to 
his outraged feelings. 

Mademoiselle Duplessis-Tersac 
did not return to the ballroom, 
however, but remained gaily chat- 
ting with her father and Raymond, 
who, poor fellow, felt as in a bless- 
ed dream, from which he only 
dreaded awaking suddenly to the 
sad realities of life. 

The Viscount Armand de Vau- 
guyron had, meanwhile, also left 
the ballroom, and was watching 
Estelle with jealous angry eyes. 
This exemplary young man had 
taken up his ‘watching position’ 
near a table at which several high 
officers were seated, who were 
warmly discussing the interesting 
question who had led a certain 
decisive attack upon the Russian 
guards at <Austerlitz. Opinions 
differed. Some said Murat ; others, 
Lannes ; whilst a third group 
named Belliard as the hero of 
the day. 

The Viscount Armand de Vau- 
guyron, like the ill-bred unlicked 
young cub he was, thought fit to 
join in the discussion uninvited. 
He claimed the lead of the attack 
for Mortier, professing that he had 
the fact from his father, who had 
it from Alexander Berthier, who 
again had it direct from Bonaparte. 

‘T think it would not knock your 
teeth out, viscount,’ said an old 
general of the Empire angrily, ‘ were 
you to say theempercr. However, 
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I'll bow, of course, to the authority 
of “ Boneparte,” as you call him.’ 

Now it so happened that just 
before Armand had thought fit to 
join thus uninvited in the discussion 
of the officers, General Duplessis- 
Tersac had caught the angry glances 
which the viscount was darting on 
his daughter, and he had quietly 
walked up to have a serious ex- 
planation with the young man, and 
to tell him unmistakably toresign all 
expectation of ever gaining Made- 
moiselle Duplessis-Tersac’s hand, 
which the general intended to in- 
form him frankly he had fully made 
up his mind to bestow upon his own 
and his daughter’s preserver, M. 
Raymond. But ere the general had 
come up to the viscount, the latter 
had turned to the table to deliver 
his dogmatic dictum upon the third- 
hand authority stated. 

‘Even upon the viscount’s asser- 
tion I will not give up Belliard !’ 
cried General Lacretelle, one of the 
disputants. ‘But, gentlemen,’ he 
continued, glancing accidentally in 
Raymond’s direction, ‘let us ask 
that young unknown, M. Raymond, 
who seems to know everything.’ 

And the general went over to 
Raymond to politely request his 
company for a few minutes. Ray- 
mond complied at once; Made- 
moiselle Duplessis-Tersac went also 
up to the table to join her father. 

‘I cannot see what that young 
man can possibly know about it,’ 
observed the viscount, with a sneer. 
‘Insufferable puppy !’ he added, in 
an undertone. ‘ HowI should like 
to try his skill in fencing ! 

The subject of the discussion 
having been explained to Ray- 
mond, he said, 

‘I am afraid, gentlemen, I can- 
not agree with any of you. I happen 
to know that the attack was led by 
General Latour des Touches.’ 

*So it was, so it was! cried 
General Lacretelle eagerly. ‘I 
remember it now.’ 

‘And pray, sir, upon whose 
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authority do you, who would to me 
seem the least likely person to be 
informed upon a subject of this 
nature—upon whose authority, I 
say, do you venture upon contra- 
dicting me, who hold the fact from 
my own father, who was an inti- 
mate friend of the Prince of Wag- 
ram?’ asked the viscount, with 
marked aggressive intention. 

Raymond calmly measured the 
young gentleman with his eyes. 

‘I hold the fact, sir,’ he replied, 
slowly and deliberately, ‘from the 
late General Count Latour des 
Touches himself.’ 

This statement created general 
surprise. 

*Ho, ho! said the viscount, 
laughing rudely. ‘Ho, ho! and 
pray, sir, will you kindly tell me 
what connection there could possi- 
bly exist between—a M. Raymond 
and the late Count Latour des 
Touches that could have induced 
that nobleman to deliver lectures 
upon the campaigns of the Empire 
to—a M. Raymond?’ 

‘Sir,” was the prompt reply, 
uttered with the most perfect 
calmness, though with deepemotion 
in voice and manner,—‘sir, let 
me inform you in the first place 
that your obvious intention to in- 
sult me misses its mark altogether. 
I declare to you most emphatically 
that I never fight a worthless quarrel.’ 

Here the viscount burst out 
laughing. 

‘ Fight, indeed !’ he cried, with a 
contemptuous sneer. ‘Who do 
you think would fight with @ M. 
Raymond ?” 

* Viscount,’ cried General Lacre- 
telle angrily, ‘you are a puppy!’ 

‘ An impertinent puppy, who de- 
serves condign chastisement cried 
General Duplessis-Tersac, urged be- 
yond his power of endurance. 

‘Will you kindly leave this 
matter in my hands, gentlemen?’ 
said Raymond, with perfect com- 
posure; then, walking up to the 
viscount, and fixing his eyes in- 
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tently upon him, he continued, 
‘You rudely interrupted me, sir. 
Let me finish what I was going to 
say to you. The late Count Latour 
des Touches, sir, was my father, 
and the present Count Latour des 
Touches stands before you now. 
The name Raymond I took from a 
maternal uncle, who adopted me 
after my lamented father’s death. 
Having given you this explanation, 
I must decline holding any further 
communication with you; and 
Raymond turned away proudly. 

‘The son of my old friend and 
comrade Latour! cried Generals 
Duplessis-Tersac and Lacretelle 
simultaneously. 

‘ The son of the gallant Latour ?” 
cried the other officers, crowding 
round the young man, and embrac- 
ing him in the true French fashion 
on both cheeks. 

The Marchioness de Castres 
was just then coming up to the 
group. 

‘You asked me, marchioness,’ 
cried her brother-in-law, ‘ who this 
young man was. Through the whole 
evening I have been assailed on all 
sides with the question, Who is he ? 
Let me present him now to you, 
marchioness, and to all, as the son 
of my dearest and oldest friend, the 
late General Latour des Touches— 
and as my future son-in-law ! 

‘Viscount, your arm!’ cried the 
marchioness. 

The somewhat chap-fallen Ar- 
mand obeyed the invitation with 
alacrity, and the noble lady, es- 
corted by her noble /rotigé, sailed 
away majestically indignant. 

Immediately after the Count 
Dartigue made his appearance at 
last. He had met with an acci- 
dent to his carriage, which had de- 
tained him for hours on the road 
to Paris. And thus the last re- 
maining cloud was dispersed from 
the young people’s heaven of hap- 
piness—an edifice created some- 
what suddenly, but none the less 
solid and enduring for that. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
Mrs. STRANGEWAYS had a power- 
ful friend, the Duchess of Westend. 
This lady was a great leader in 
political circles ; she possessed un- 
limited riches and an almost royal 
position, and it was to her influ- 
ence and liberality that many of 
Mrs. Strangeways’s educational and 
charitable schemes were indebted 
for success. She had become ac- 
quainted with the member for 
Fairsex and his pretty young wife 
during their first London season, 


a few years before the date of the 
present history, and had acted as 
sponsor to Mrs. Strangeways on 
the occasion of her presentation 


at Court. In the course of the 
ensuing years, the friendship thus 
inaugurated between the two ladies 
had grown into an intimacy, the 
duchess naturally taking the part 
of Mentor, a 7é/e for which she 
was sometimes accused of exhibit- 
ing too great a fondness ; but con- 
sidering the station she held in 
society and the power of patron- 
age secured to her by its means, 
even her enemies were forced to 
acknowledge that her assump- 
tion of autocracy was well found- 
ed. 

The Duke of Westend was an 
easy-going and good-humoured old 
gentleman, who amused _ himself 
with politics in a di/effante manner, 
and was always happiest when he 
was pleasing his wife. Those who 
wanted his aid or his patronage, if 
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they were wise, always addressed 
themselves in the first instance to 
the duchess, and having gained her 
were sure ofher lord. It happened 
that the Bill which Mr. Strange- 
ways wished to get through Parlia- 
ment during the current session 
was one for which the duke’s ad 
vocacy in the Upper House woul! 
be particularly valuable, and it be- 
came essential, therefore, to pro- 
cure the good-will of the duchess 
on its behalf. But her grace was 
not one who dispensed her favou 
blindly, and her hereditary preju- 
dices did not always permit her to 
countenance the Radical doctrines 
which the member for Fairsex cle- 
lighted to promulgate. She was 
by no means a Tory, for her h 
band and her husband's father ha 
always occupied seats on the other 
side of the House ; still she was on 
aristocrat, and as such held on to 
established precedent and ancient 
decencies with that thoroughbre:! 
tenacity which both in man a 
brute is an invariable criterion 
pedigree. The measure which 
Mr. Strangeways had in hand, a.ic 
which was his wife’s hobby no !ess 
than his own, was certainly broader 
in principle than the products of 
the very moderate and soi-disi:'/ 
Liberal party to which their graces 
belonged, and Mrs. Strangewa: 
was well aware that the task of 
winning over the duchess was 
one involving much tact and po- 
licy. 

One day, while this delicate 
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piece of diplomacy was in progress, 
the duchess chanced to be present 
at one of Mrs. Strangeways’ weekly 
receptions. 

Meg, whom her patroness de- 
lighted to welcome as a guest on 
these occasions, was seated on a 
sofa, drinking tea and enjoying an 
animated conversation with a well- 
known Oxford professor when the 
duchess arrived. It was late in 
the afternoon, and most of the 
visitors had already departed, so 
that, owing to the emptiness of the 
drawing-rooms, her grace’s glance 
fell at once upon Meg and her com- 
panion, and immediately prompted 
the inquiry, 

‘My dear Mrs. Strangeways, 
please tell me who is that young 
lady with the brilliant hair and the 
black dress, talking to Dr. Sylves- 
ter ?’ 

The member’s wife smiled com- 
placently. 

‘Ah, you have noticed her? I 
have something to tell you about 
her; something that will interest 
you, I have no doubt.’ 

She paused while a servant 
handed tea to her guest, and then 
added, in a low voice, 

‘That young lady is my hus- 
band’s private secretary.’ 

The duchess suddenly stopped 
in the act of stirring her tea, and 
looked again at Meg; then, with- 
out displaying the least surprise, 
she said softly, 

‘Private secretary, my dear? I 
am afraid I don’t quite understand 
you.’ 

‘I mean all that the term im- 
plies. Miss Myrtle passes the day 
in Stanley’s library, engaged in 
precisely the same duties as she 
would have to perform. were she a 
man; and she acquits herself so 
well that both he and I are de- 
lighted with her.’ 

And she went on to draw a 
glowing picture of Meg’s abilities 
and attainments, eulogising her 
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mental endowments, her business- 
like habits, the courage and gene- 
rosity displayed by Mr. Strange- 
ways in employing a young lady 
as his secretary, and the sagacity 
she herself had exhibited in per- 
suading him to make the experi- 
ment. 

‘It is a novel one certainly,’ 
said the duchess dryly, when Mrs. 
Strangeways had finished her rhap- 
sody. ‘ Have you told many people 
about it ?” 

‘Oh, no! Stanley wished me 
not to mention it in a general 
manner; but, of course, I should 
not think of including you in the 
prohibition. It is always my great- 
est pleasure to acquaint you with 
my successes. Ah, Miss Myrtle 
is going, I see. Pardon me a 
moment; I must speak to her be- 
fore she leaves.’ 

She crossed the room as she 
spoke, and the duchess sat still, 
pensively sipping her tea, while 
the member’s wife held a brief col- 
loquy with Meg in the doorway. 
The few other visitors who had 
hitherto remained now took the 
opportunity of leaving also, and 
Mrs. Strangeways returned to a 
téte-a-téte with the duchess at the 
tea-table. 

‘I am hoping that I do not tres- 
pass on your time, my dear,’ said 
the latter, as her hostess resumed 
her seat. 

‘Of course not. This is the 
only quiet hour I have, and there- 
fore the best for a chat with you. 
It is very difficult to talk with any 
comfort when all those people are 
about one.’ 

‘Exactly. And to-day I have a 
special reason for remaining. It 
has occurred to me that I ought 
to say a few words to you in pri- 
vate on a little matter affecting 
you and your husband.’ 

Mrs. Strangeways was delighted, 
and began to listen eagerly. She 
thought the duchess referred to the 
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Bill for which she was so anxious 
to obtain her support. 

‘My -dear,’ said the duchess, 
‘our long intimacy and the very 
sincere interest I take in your wel- 
fare and social success induce me 
to give you a little advice, which I 
am afraid you may find distasteful. 
Promise me, before I add more, to 
believe that what I am about to 
say to you is prompted by the 
friendliest of motives, for the ex- 
pression of which you will cer- 
tainly thank me some day.’ 

This was an unpromising begin- 
ning. Mrs. Strangeways was sur- 
prised, and her surprise kept her 
silent ; but she returned the pres- 
sure of her friend’s hand, and the 
duchess continued warmly, 

‘I know the kindness of your 
heart, your sympathy for the trov- 
bles of women, and the keen sense 
of justice which always actuates 
you and impels you to champion 
them and to assert their equal 
rights with men on every possible 
occasion. But you should temper 
this impulse of yours with consider- 
ation, not only for the prejudices 
of the world, but for the good name 
of those whose cause you have 
taken in hand. Your enthusiasm 
blinds you to the very decided 
opinions which the world holds 
with regard to certain social decen- 
cies affecting our sex, and these 
opinions must be respected if you 
wish that your frofégées should not 
become your victims. As to your 
views about the admission of women 
to the suffrage and the professions, 
the rights of married ladies to their 
own property, and so on, I have 
not a word to say. I may think 
you a fanatic, or even a revolu- 
tionist ; but such views are, after 
all, held in common with other 
advanced Liberals and some Con- 
servatives, and if you choose to 
adopt them I only dissent from 
you as I should from any person 
holding political or philosophical 


opinions opposed to my own. But 
the matter is wholly different when 
I see you putting yourself, your 
husband, and a friendless young 
lady into a position likely —nay 
certain—to draw you all three 
into serious difficulty and embar- 
rassment, for want, lam convinced, 
of a little thought and, perhaps, of 
worldly experience, with which I 
am able to supply you. I should 
not be your friend if I failed to 
come to the rescue on such an 
occasion. Of course you know 
that I am alluding to what you 
told me this afternoon about Miss 
Myrtle and her employment as 
your husband’s secretary. Now 
tell me plainly, have you not found 
that her position in this capacity 
involves some disagreeable results ? 
I am sure it is so, for you have 
already confessed that Mr. Strange- 
ways begged you to keep the affair 
concealed from the knowledge of 
your friends.’ 

‘Yes, he did. But only because 
people generally are so stupid and 
so ill-disposed that they might 
make mischief out of it.’ 

‘Whether they are stupid and 
ill-disposed or the reverse, is a de- 
tail of no consequence. The fact 
remains that they would be certain 
to make the mischief if the story 
should get abroad. And it will 
most certainly do so sooner or 
later, whatever precautions you 
may use. Your servants, and per- 
haps the young lady herself, will 
be less careful than you are. I 
will not pain you by suggesting 
the sort of additions with which 
gossip is sure to embellish the tale. 
Your husband may be adamant ; 
but the world will not believe that 
he is so; and the world has had 
an opportunity afforded it in these 
rooms of seeing that Miss Myrtle 
is a very handsome and attractive 
young lady. By and by your lady 
friends will be declining invitations 
to “at homes” at which they know 
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she will be present ; your gentle- 
men friends will be amusing them- 
selves at your expense, and you 
will discover that far from befriend- 
ing your froféigée you will have 
ruined her reputation for life. There 
are hundreds of ways of helping 
this poor girl—whose goodness I 
do not for a moment call in ques- 
tion—but, believe me, it is neither 
fair to her, to your husband, nor to 
yourself, to brave established cus- 
toms and precedents as you are 
now doing. It is an innovation 
which will assuredly become known, 
and as assuredly, when known, can- 
vassed to your great disadvantage. 
Society is a jealous divinity, and 
exacts deference from all who enter 
its sacred precincts. If you wish 
to attain a position which will give 
you power to be of use to your 
sex, you must not commit actions 
certain to lose you your privi- 
lege of patronage. At present you 
are not greater than the world, 
and you cannot therefore afford 
to despise or to dispense with 
its dictum. Does not this little 
homily of mine appeal to your good 
sense ? 

Mrs. Strangeways was greatly 
distressed. 

‘T think,’ said she, in a tone of 
timid remonstrance, ‘that you put 
too grave an aspect on the matter, 
duchess. I am sure Stanley never 
dreamt that it could be so regarded, 
nor did I, else I should not have 
begged him to give Miss Myrtle a 
trial. Still, of course, I know that 
you understand such things better 
than either of us ; and it is good 
of you to warn me. What ought 
Itodo? The situation is a very 
difficult one indeed. Miss Myrtle 


and I have always been on the best 
of terms, and I have so often and 
so decidedly advocated her just 
right to earn her living in any way 
for which she found herself fitted, 
without regard to considerations 
affecting her sex, that to dismiss 
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her now, when she has proved her- 
self so thoroughly competent in her 
work, would be to falsify my own 
creed, and to make me appear the 
weakest and most inconsistent of 
women. She will be sure to think 
I have turned—jealous ! 

The duchess mused a little in 
silence ; then she answered, 

‘In your place I should be per- 
fectly frank. I should tell Miss 
Myrtle exactly what has occurred. 
Judging from the hasty observation 
I made of her while she was talk- 
ing to the professor, I take her to 
be a girl of good sense and wit. 
Mention my name if you like as 
that of your adviser in the case. 
It is for her good as well as for 
your own that I have spoken. And 
now I must run away ; it is already 
nearly dinner-time, I see. Give me 
a kiss, that I may know you bear 
me no malice for my _ interfer- 
ence.’ 

She rose as she spoke, caught 
Mrs. Strangeways by the hands, 
and kissed her gaily in French 
fashion upon both cheeks. 

‘Come,’ she said, ‘cheer up ; let 
us hope no harm is done yet! I 
will see whether something cannot 
be found to occupy your little 
friend in a more suitable capacity, 
and compensate her for the loss of 
her secretaryship.’ 

With this promise she rustled 
away, and the member’s wife re- 
turning to the empty room after 
her departure, paced it to and fro 
with a rueful face, and cried, 

‘What a dreadful world this is, 
and how powerless one is to con- 
tend with it! Itis kicking against 
the pricks ; it is fighting with the 
sea !’ 


CHAPTER XII. 


UNFORTUNATELY Mrs. Strange- 
ways’ difficulty did not lie with 
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the world, but with the duchess. 
It was not a question of propiti- 
ating the world, but of propitiating 
the duchess. In fact, had the ad- 
monition she found so distasteful 
been delivered by any other person 
than her Grace of Westend, Mrs. 
Strangeways would doubtless have 
treated it with indifference, per- 
haps with contempt. Her opinions 
and sentiments were not those of 
the people who surrounded her ; 
she knew herself to be an ultra- 
Radical and an enthusiast, and was 
well satisfied with the part. She 
was not, therefore, disconcerted 
because she had been told that her 
new experiment was likely to be 
generally regarded as an unbe- 
coming one, but because it had 
met with disfavour from her power- 
ful ally. 

‘If only,’ she repeated, ‘it had 
been anybody else than the duchess 
who had interfered !’ 

What couldshe do? The duchess 
was well known to be above all 
things tenacious of her position as 
a leader in society, and she was 
accustomed to tender her advice 
on matters of etiquette with all the 
authority of one who delivers an 
oracle. It would be wholly im- 
possible to obtain any favour at 
her hands after having deliberately 
rejected and contemned this au- 
thority. Mrs. Strangeways found 
herself compelled to choose be- 
tween two predicaments—on the 
one hand, that of offending the 
duchess and wrecking the Bill, the 
success of which was so important 
to her and her husband; on the 
other, that of violating her own 
sentiments with regard to Meg’s 
rights, and depriving her of the 
situation she filled with so much 
efficiency. But again she remem- 
bered that the duchess had pledged 
herself to seek some better occu- 
pation for Margery than that which 
she would lose in leaving Mr. 
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to seek was of course to find. Meg’s 
future might already be regarded as 
provided for, and the only real 
sacrifice required was one involving 
Mrs. Strangeways’ personal incli- 
nations. Should she set the grati- 
fication of these against the success 
of the Bill, the passing of which 
would be of infinitely greater value 
to the propagation of the principles 
which formed their basis than Miss 
Myrtle’s retention as her husband’s 
secretary ? The question was alto- 
gether one of policy. Mrs. Strange- 
ways viewed and reviewed it from 
every point. The friendship of 
the duchess was an zgis of protec- 
tion and a tower of strength, whose 
loss would inevitably entail great 
detriment not only to her own 
projects, but also to her husband’s 
political career and ultimate posi- 
tion. Such reflections as these 
harassed her mind sadly for many 
days. 

Meg, who in the intervals of her 
work was accustomed to converse 
with her friend and patroness on 
subjects interesting to both of 
them, found her absent and pre- 
occupted ; the lively manner which 
had always been her most engaging 
characteristic had yielded to dejec- 
tion ; she answered questions irrele- 
vantly, or at best without interest ; 
and gave so much evidence of 
mental disquietude that Meg be- 
came seriously concerned, and re- 
solved to ascertain the cause of 
this mysterious behaviour on the 
first convenient opportunity. 

Such an opportunity occurred 
one day when Mr. Strangeways 
was absent, and the two ladies 
were lunching by themselves. 

Meg, whose frank and childish 
nature was incapable of diplomacy, 
put her question straightforwardly, 
with some embarrassment, but with 
no finesse. 

‘I feel sure there is something 
troubling you, Mrs. Strangeways, 
and it has occurred to me that I 
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may possibly be in some way con- 
cerned in it. If this is the case, 
pray tell me.’ 

For a moment her companion 
hesitated to reply ; then a glance at 
Meg’s ingenuous face inspired her 
with courage, and she answered 
firmly, 

‘You are right in your guess, 
but it goes only half way. I have 
a trouble, and you are the sole 
cause of it.’ 

She paused ; then seeing alarm in 
Meg’s eyes, hastened to add, 

‘Do not think I am accusing 
you of the least misconduct. Per- 
sonally you are blameless ; but you 
have been made the occasion of 
an attack which has annoyed me 
extremely.’ 

Meg uttered an exclamation 
of surprise, and Mrs. Strange- 
ways continued with more agita- 
tion, 

‘Now that you have yourself 
broached the subject it is best you 
should know what has taken place. 
Had you asked no question I don’t 
think I should have found courage 
enough to tell you. It is one more 
chapter in the old story of the 
world’s wronging of our sex, and 
one more proof to add to thou- 
sands of others of the false and 
unnatural basis upon which modern 
society is built up. 1 have been 
told by one whose knowledge and 
experience in such things is beyond 
dispute that your position in this 
house is an anomalous one, and 
that I have been to blame for 
allowing it. I have been warned 
that my friends’— with a bitter 
emphasis on the word—‘will not 
long countenance an innovation 
opposed to the ordinary views of 
the position which women ought 
to occupy, and that your own 
character is certain to suffer, un- 
less—’ 

She stopped and hesitated over 
the final words; but Meg fully 
comprehended the signification of 
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the pause and the delicacy which 
prompted it. With a firm voice 
she finished the sentence her- 
self. 

‘Unless I leave you. Yes, I 
guessed that was it directly you 
began your explanation. And I 
know, too, who is the cause of all 
this misfortune ; for I saw her look 
at me through her eye-glass while 
I was talking to Dr. Sylvester the 
other day. She has told you, no 
doubt, that it is—well, improper 
for Mr. Strangeways and me to be 
associated together as we now 
are. I know the duchess is your 
friend ; but I can’t help saying I 
think she has acted shamefully. I 
do 

She had begun her speech calmly 
enough, but it was ended with an 
accent of hot indignation, and Meg 
rose from her seat with flaming 
cheeks and brilliant eyes, whose 
vengeful flashing frightened poor 
Mrs. Strangeways into a sort of 
apology for the duchess, for 
whom but a few moments since 
she had felt no sort of partisan- 
ship. 

‘I think,’ she remonstrated, ‘you 
should a little consider the natural 
views of persons who have always 
looked at the world from one side. 
You and I have opportunities and 
endowments which do not ordi- 
narily fall to the lot of ladies, and 
we are, perhaps, a little apt to for- 
get how things appear to the world 
about us. Recollect, too, that the 
question is not one of accusations, 
but of convenances. The duchess 
does not in the least suppose you 
capable of doing anything wrong, 
indeed she carefully guarded me 
against imputing to her any belief 
of the kind; she merely warned 
me that you are doing an unusual 
thing, a thing which will offend 
the world; and she blamed me 
for encouraging you. ‘That is 
the best and truest way of putting 
it.’ 
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* But if the unusual thing were 
an occupation which did not oblige 
me to associate with Mr. Strange- 
ways,’ persisted Meg, ‘I suppose 
neither she nor the world which 
she represents would have been 
troubled about it. The war-cry of 
society against us is always—sepa- 
ration of the sexes. We must have 
no helpers, no friendships, no com- 
rades among men ; we must every- 
where treat them with a reserve 
and avoidance foreign to our na- 
ture; the interchange of thought, 
the refreshment of mental inter- 
course, is forbidden between man 
and woman ? 

Her anger was fast giving way 
to sadness; she was thinking of 
Josephine’s interference between 
herself and Harry Fielding, and re- 
membering with bitterness that 
her solitary walks and conversa- 
tions with him had more than once 
been stigmatised by aunt Pattison 
as improper and unmaidenly. 

Mrs. Strangeways, who was igno- 
rant of this passage in Margery’s 
life, could not guess what was pass- 
ing in her thoughts. She attri- 
buted the whole of Meg’s impas- 
sioned declamation to her regret 
at the prospect of parting from 
her ‘chief,’ and was not a little 
puzzled. 

‘TI had no idea,’ said she, after a 
minute’s silence, ‘that you would 
take the matter so much to heart. 
Try to be a little more strong- 
minded. It will not be an eternal 
separation, you know; we shall 
meet, I hope, very often, wher- 
ever you may be. _ By the bye, 
the duchess spoke very kindly 
about you, and promised to find 
you a better situation than you 
have here ; and I know she will 
keep her word.’ 

‘I will accept no situation from 
the duchess,’ replied Meg pettishly. 
‘She has done me an immense in- 
jury and spoiled a career which I 
liked, and which might have led 
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me to great things. Many a man 
of distinction began as I have be- 
gun. And now, because I am a 
woman, she comes and interferes 
and shatters my hopes and pros- 
pects, in order to bring me back 
into the common ruck and abase 
me to the common level. She will 
offer me a place as nursery gover- 
ness, I suppose !’ 

‘I am sure she would not insult 
you so,’ responded Mrs. Strange- 
ways. ‘She knows what your abi- 
lities are, for I told her of them 
myself.’ 

‘It doesn’t matter. She is a 
duchess, and that is enough for 
me. I will not be indebted to a 
duchess for anything ! 

There was such a curious mix- 
ture of pride and infantile wilful- 
ness in the expression of Meg’s 
face as she thus emphatically deli- 
vered herself, that Mrs. Strange- 
ways was greatly struck by it. 
‘What a singular character this is,’ 
thought she; ‘the force, the mettle, 
the intellectual capacity of a man 
combined with the petulance of a 
little child ? 

‘What shall we do, then, if you 
are so proud?’ she asked. ‘Do 
you wish to stay here and go on 
with your usual duties, as if nothing 
had happened ?” 

‘Certainly not. Do you think 
me capable of making such a pro- 
posal, now that I know my posi- 
tion is causing you annoyance? 
If I am proud at all, be sure 1 am 
too proud to do that.’ 

‘ Dear Miss Myrtle, pray let there 
be no question of pride between 
us. You know that I am a sincere 
admirer of yours, and that the mis- 
fortune which has arisen is one 
which I have sought to evade by 
every means in my power. Even 
now, if you think I have acted 
weakly, I will go and see the 
duchess, and get her to talk the 
matter over with me again. It 
grieves me quite as much as your- 
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self, I assure you. Shall I go this 
afternoon ?” 

‘No,’ said Meg, ‘let the duchess 
be. Don’t make any appeals to 
her on my behalf. It would be 
cerogatory both to you and to me 
to do such a thing.’ 

Unconsciously she spoke in a 
tone of command, as though she 
and Mrs. Strangeways had changed 
characters, and it was her turn to 
he patroness. 

* At least, if you leave us,’ said 
the member's wife, ‘do not imagine 
for a moment that you have been 
lismissed. You would wound me 
greatly by such a thought.’ 

‘I dismiss myself, said Meg. 

‘Must I tell Mr. Strangeways 
that, or will you?’ 

‘As you please. It can’t matter 
from whom he hears it first.’ 

‘And what will you do with 
yourself after leaving us? You are 
quite alone in the world.’ 

‘I have not thought what to do 
yet, answered Meg, looking down. 
‘hanks to you and to Mr. Strange- 
ways, I have enough money to live 
on for a time, and shall not need 

take another situation imme. 
ai 'tely.’ 

‘At any rate do not treat me as 
you treat the duchess. If ever you 
want some one to help you, give 
me the chance of doing so. You 
know you will always have my 
friendship to appeal to and my 
good word to assist you.’ 

Meg made no reply to this. She 

tretched out her hand in silence 
t» Mrs. Strangeways, but her eyes 
remained steadfastly downcast, and 
their expression could not be di- 
vined. 


CHAPTER XIIL 
Marsery’s way of discharging 
herself from office was character- 
istic. Immediately after leaving 


Mrs. Strangeways she retired to 
the study, and there passed the hour 
which yet remained of her em- 
ployer’s absence, first in docketing 
and arranging with great precision 
the various papers last committed 
to her, and lastly in writing the 
following letter, which she enclosed 
in a long blue envelope and placed 
in a conspicuous position on the 
desk: 


‘Dear Mr. Strangeways, — It 
seems that when I sought and ob- 
tained the situation whose duties 
have so happily occupied me here 
for more than three months, I was 
guilty of a grave trespass against 
social decorum. For this trespass 
{ have been unexpectedly indicted 
by an authority whose jurisdiction 
appears to be supreme, and I fear 
that Mrs. Strangeways has been 
subject also to some indirect an- 
noyance on the charge of having 
aided and abetted me in my mis- 
behaviour. Were I alone con- 
cerned in the matter I should be 
inclined to pay no attention what- 
ever to admonitions based, not on 
moral grounds, but on those of mere 
worldly usage, which, thank God, 
I am so insignificant as to be great 
enough to despise. But Mrs. 
Strangeways occupies a position 
very different from mine, and I 
cannot be blind to the fact that I 
should be acting a selfish and 
ungrateful part’ in attempting to 
brave conventionality by continuing 
my present engagement. I have 
chosen to write this letter in pre- 
ference to seeking an interview 
with you on the subject, because I 
am so well acquainted with your 
generous heart as to fear that it 
might lead you in a hasty moment 
to advise me against that course 
which I now feel to be my plain 
duty, and that I, solicited no less 
by my own wish than by your per- 
suasions, might yield despite my 
better self. This is my only reason 
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for leaving this letter to say good- 
bye in my stead, and to thank both 
you and Mrs. Strangeways with 
all the earnestness and warmth of 
which I am capable for the great 
kindness I have always received in 
this house, and for the many plea- 
sant hours you and she have en- 
abled me to enjoy in congenial 
work and intellectual study. 
‘ MARGERY MYRTLE.’ 


Then, with a reproachful feeling 
at heart which made her experi- 
ence all the guilt of an elopement, 
Meg donned her hatand jacket, and 
threw a last lingering look round 
the study in which she had passed 
so much happy time in hard work 
and dreamed such bright dreams 
of future fame in her intervals of 
rest. Work, alas, for ever ended 
now, dreams dispelled by a bitter 
awakening ! 

‘Had I but been a boy,’ thought 
Meg hopelessly, ‘my fortune would 
now have been assured ; for with 
the talent and industry which Na- 
ture gave me and the friendship 
which I found here a future posi- 
tion of value was justly to be anti- 
cipated. But that which is honour 
to a young man is counted danger 
and disgrace to a girl. Throughout 
the world religion, policy, and cus- 
tom combine in one vast trades’- 
union to relegate girls indiscrimi- 
nately to the obscurity of home- 
life, no matter whether they have 
a home or not, bidding them busy 
their hands and heads with house- 
hold duties and domestic cares as 
their sole legitimate vocation, crush- 
ing the zeal out of their young 
hearts and the hope out of their 
budding lives. For them there is 
no aid of public education, no col- 
lege honours, no helpful patronage, 
no healthy stimulus of fame. How 
idle for such a world to assert the 
mental incapacity or inferiority of 
women, while public legislation 
and social opinion are thus careful 
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to reserve all their facilities and 
encouragements for men ! 

Meg felt at that moment that she 
was almost great in being the vic- 
tim of a grievance so real and 
widespread in its effects. Her 
mind was pregnant with it; and 
could she then have addressed an 
assembly, it is probable that she 
might have produced an impres- 
sion unattainable by those who are 
inspired only by theory. She was 
in the position which, Emerson 
tells us, is necessary to the man 
who would plead any cause with 
success—/er reason was reinforced 
by events. In the best eloquence 
the effect of some such crisis is 
ever apparent; the orator is deeply 
and individually interested, the iron 
has entered his soul and not an- 
other man’s; he is inwardly pos- 
sessed with a belief which agitates 
and tears him, and relieves itself in 
torrents of meaning speech. The 
earnestness, the fervid desire of 
such a man, are contagious; he 
drives home into the mind of his 
listeners not only a statement of 
certain facts, but the very heart out 
of him, so that they feel as he feels, 
they see as he sees. For them, 
thenceforward, the facts he has im- 
parted are inseparably united to the 
conviction poured forth in his burn- 
ing words, like coins imbedded in 
volcanic lava. 

With her hand on the street- 
door, Margery still lingered. A fit 
of desperation seized upon her; 
wild and defiant resolutions chased 
each other through her brain. She 
saw herself daring the world as a 
woman, cheating it as a man, win- 
ning its best laurels in spite of its 
will, or tricking them from its 
hands, but never succumbing to 
its mandates—never acknowledg- 
ing it as her arbiter. Then the 
latch was lifted, the door swung 
noiselessly open, and Margery was 
out once more in the wide world, 
facing the untried future. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 


THE following morning, just as 
Meg had finished her breakfast, 
the door of her little sitting-room 
was opened, and the voice of Mrs. 
Cooper, the landlady, in the corri- 
dor outside announced a visitor 
for Miss Myrtle. 

It was Mrs. Strangeways, at 
sight of whom Meg’s green parrot, 
unaccustomed to such intrusions, 
vacated his perch on the rail of 
his mistress’s chair and sought an 
asylum on the curtain-rod, whence 
he immediately proceeded to re- 
lieve his agitation by giving vent 
to a torrent of noisy eloquence. 

‘I am glad,’ began Mrs. Strange- 
ways, in reference to this unex- 
pected demonstration, ‘to find that 
you are not quite alone here. What 
a beautiful bird he is! Australian, 


. I see.’ 


Meg reddened, and, conscious 
that she was doing so, wondered 
why, and felt vexed with herself. 
Why should she blush because her 
parrot was admired ? 

‘Yes,’ she answered confusedly, 
‘he is a handsome fellow and talks 
very clearly. A friend gave him 
to me before I came to England. 
He and I are great chums, and un- 
derstand each other thoroughly.’ 

‘It was a gentleman, then?’ ob- 
served Mrs. Strangeways a little 
mischievously. ‘The temptation 
was great, she could not resist it. 

‘Oh,’ stammered poor Meg, ‘I 
don’t mean him, but Polly. Polly 
and I are great chums, not the 
friend who gave him to me. At 
least—of course he and I are friends 
too—it was a gentleman ; but that’s 
not what I meant, though we were 
then.’ 

It was impossible to receive such 
an explanation gravely, so both 
Mrs. Strangeways and Meg laughed 
together over it, and with the laugh 
the subject of Poll’s antecedents 
was dismissed. But Mrs. Strange- 


ways was not unobservant, and the 
embarrassment displayed by her 
companion suggested a new light 
on her history and a fresh clue to 
some traits in her character. It 
served also to heighten the attrac- 
tion which Meg already possessed 
for her, since nothing so much 
serves to awaken concern in one 
woman towards another as the in- 
terest of a known or suspected 
love-trouble. Seeing, however, that 
Meg was not inclined to be com- 
municative on the point, Mrs. 
Strangeways at once took up the 
object of her visit. 

‘You must have guessed,’ she 
said kindly, ‘that neither my hus- 
band nor I could permit you to 
leave us in such a sudden manner 
as you seemed to think possible 
yesterday, judging from the letter 
you left in the study. You are 
such an odd girl that I knew it 
would be useless to send you a 
note begging you to come and 
talk the matter over, so I told Mr. 
Strangeways I would go and see 
you the first thing in the morning, 
before you could get away into 
hiding, as no doubt you wish to 
do.’ 

‘I know how kind you are,’ re- 
turned Meg somewhat humbly, ‘and 
I think you must see that the step 
I have taken has been prompted 
entirely by regard for yourself. 
You can’t suppose that it was a 
pleasant thing for me to give up 
so happy a home and such delight- 
ful companionship as I had with 
you? 

‘That is the very point,’ cried 
Mrs. Strangeways earnestly. ‘Why 
should you give it up? Come back 
to us in some other capacity. There 
can be no possible objection to 
your being my secretary instead of 
my husband’s, and you might thus 
still continue your work in fact, 
though not in seeming.’ 

Mez reflected a minute. 

‘No,’ said she presently, ‘I could 
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not do that. You cannot consci- 
entiously say that you want a secre- 
tary yourself, and it would be im- 
possible for me, in a situation of 
that sort, to do my work fairly and 
without géve. Such an anomalous 
position would entail all kinds of 
chicanery and concealment, which, 
under the circumstances, would be 
extremely difficult to maintain and 
would be a serious hindrance to 
the proper fulfilment of my duties. 
Besides, you could not possibly 
keep the arrangement secret from 
the duchess, and she would certainly 
not hold the world propitiated by 
any such half-measures.’ 

Mrs. Strangeways gave ground. 

‘I suppose you are right,’ said 
she. ‘But I can’t bear the idea 
of letting you go altogether. There 
must be something we might do for 
you ?” 

‘What can you do? Money you 
know I cannot accept, and you 
have no situation you can offer 
me.’ 

‘You certainly have a knack of 
seeing things clearly and express- 
ing yourself plainly,’ observed her 
friend, smiling. ‘ But are there no 
suggestions you can make with re- 
gard to your future—no ideas upon 
which I may act? Can you not 
tell me of something you would 
like to do—some sort of work that 
I may try to get for you? What 
can you do best, for instance ? 
What is your strong point ? 

‘Politics,’ said Meg stoutly. 

Poor Mrs. Strangeways looked 
aghast, as well she might, and be- 
gan to laugh. Finding that Meg 
joined in her merriment, though 
with just a perceptible inflexion of 
bitterness, she took heart and added 
cheerfully, 

‘Come, you say that to dissuade 
me from trying to help you. You 
are a bright clever girl, as you well 
know, with brains of a very un- 
common order. You must be able 
to teach something, surely! What 
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books have you been chiefly study- 
ing during the time you have had 
the run of our library ?’ 

‘I began with Schwegler’s /is- 
tory of Philosophy, and as | preferred 
Spinoza’s views and method I have 
guided myself accordingly in my 
choice of books. But I know no- 
thing really, and I am incapable of 
teaching superficially. Why, the 
very foundations of the simplest 
forms of knowledge are built of 
stones dug from the depths of 
learning! We cannot even explain 
the first chapter of Genesis to a 
little child until we have stvdied 
geology, astronomy, botany, zoo- 
logy, the theory of evolution, the 
physiology of mind, the laws of 
physics, the chemistry of light, the 
nebular hypothesis, and the Hebrew 
language! Don’t you see that I 
am a mere learner—a child, and 
that it is impossible for me to think 
of teaching any single thing well 
for years and years to come ?” 

‘Yes, I see, said Mrs. Strange- 
ways sadly. *O Margery, you are 
of the stuff to make a real student ; 
you will never bea tutor. Shallower 
minds make teachers. Yow will 
always be a learner.’ 

There was a pause, broken only 
by a sigh from Meg; then Mrs. 
Strangeways rose, and, taking the 
girl’s hand, said earnestly, 

‘I don’t know that we can do 
any good by talking longer now. 
Perhaps my husband may be able 
to suggest something. Atany rate, 
I want you to promise me that you 
will not hold yourself aloof from 
us, but come often, and have a 
chat at afternoon tea, or whenever 
you like. Iam not saying this to 
you as I should to anybody, as a 
mere general invitation, for you 
have deeply interested me, and I 
am sincerely anxious not to lose 
sight of you. In me you know 
that you have always a friend.’ 

‘I can only thank you,’ answered 
Meg, ‘and tell you that your friend- 
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ship is very precious to me. But, 
on my side, I want you to under- 
stand that I shall never make use 
of the position I once held in your 
house as a peg on which to hang 
claims to future help of any other 
sort than the help of pure sympa- 
thy. I can guess what kind inten- 
tions you have towards me, and I 
daresay that if I chose to vege- 
tate here in idleness, and to ask 
you occasionally for assistance, in 
memory of “auld lang syne,” I 
might try your patience for a long 
time without exhausting it. But 
that trait in my disposition which 
you call pride, and which I call 
independence, forbids me to seek 
any further protection from you 
than that which I should have a 
right to claim wereIl aman. My 
standard of self-respect compels 
me to act in this crisis just as a 
man would be expected todo. So, 
please, dear Mrs. Strangeways, 


take with you my very warmest 


thanks for all that you have been 
and would be to me; and if any- 
thing should occur to part us sooner 
than you wish, think that, from my 
point of view, the parting is un- 
avoidable ; and that wherever I 
may be I am living honestly, and 
remembering you and Mr. Strange- 
ways with the truest gratitude 
possible.’ 

They stood on the landing as 
Meg ended; and Mrs. Strange- 
ways, seeing that the woman of 
the house was ready to open the 
street-door, made no reply. It was 
not until she was on her way home 
that the full force of Meg’s last 
words impressed her. 

‘If anything should occur to part 
us sooner than you expect,’ she 
repeated, greatly perplexed. ‘ Why, 
what could be in her mind ?” 

Meanwhile Meg, alone in her 
room, sat down to ponder. No 
definite course had suggested itself ; 
but the feeling which dominated 
her was one of determination to 
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fight her own way, single-handed 
and undaunted. With such an im- 
pulse as this beating strongly in 
her pulses even a day’s inaction 
was not possible. She decided 
that, under the circumstances, the 
best thing to do was to go out and 
buy some newspaper likely to con- 
tain offers of situations, and to 
apply at once for any that might 
seem likely to suit her. 

There was a stationer’s shop on 
the opposite side of the street, and 
to this she at once repaired and 
bought copies of several daily pa- 
pers. Unfortunately there was 
nothing eligible in any one of them; 
but just as she was tossing aside 
the’ last in despair the following 
advertisement caught her eye: 


‘Lapies’ Home.—Ladies out of 
employment are received at Miss 
Simmons’ Home for a limited pe- 
riod, and suitable situations pro- 
cured for them. Inclusive terms, 
one guinea per week.’ 


‘Why shouldn’t I go there at 
once?’ thought she. ‘ Loneliness 
and silence are intolerable to me. 
I can’t exist by myself in idleness 
all day ; and at this place I should 
be with other people, and have no 
bother about getting my dinner, 
and soon. Besides, it is very cheap, 
and I am much more likely to find 
something to do while I am there 
than in any other way. It would 
be certainly better than stopping 
in my lodgings. I wonder whether 
Miss Simmons will object to Poll, 
though ? 

She noted the address, hailed a 
cab, and drove to the Home. It 
proved to be a large pleasant-look- 
ing house in a terrace, and the 
proprietress a mild under-sized 
spinster, who received Meg with 
much blandness, and instituted few 
inquiries. She demurred slightly 
at the idea of extending protection 
to the parrot, but ultimately yielded 
the point, and agreed to admit 
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both Meg and her pet to the pre- 
cincts of the Home on the follow- 
ing day. 

Meg returned well satisfied to 
her lodgings, and informed her 
landlady that she should leave the 
next morning for ‘a new place,’ 
carefully avoiding any intimation 
that the phrase referred merely to 
a change of residence, lest Mrs. 
Cooper, whom Meg did not wish 
to offend, should take it into her 
head to regard her lodger’s de- 
parture as an unwarrantable slight. 

The remainder of that day did 
not pass quite so drearily as Meg 
had expected ; for the exigencies 
of packing occupied her too closely 
to leave time for much dullness, 
and the rattle of the tea-things, as 
Mrs. Cooper bore them into the 
sitting-room, surprised her long 
before she was prepared for their 
arrival. At length, when night 
closed in everything was made 
ready, and Meg lay down to rest 
in a far happier and more sanguine 
frame of mind than had seemed 
possible to her when she arose 
from her bed in the morning. 


CHAPTER XV. 

On the day after Margery’s ad- 
mittance to the Home Miss Sim- 
mons produced a large ledger-like 
volume, of portentous appearance, 
and requested to be furnished with 
particulars as to the sort of em- 
ployment which Meg desired to 
find. Seeing that her client was at 
a loss, she ran quickly over some 
items of ordinary feminine educa- 
tion and acquirement, looking at 
Meg to stop her when a likely one 
was named. 

‘ Music—singing—foreign lan- 
guages—dancing—painting—’ 

Meg shook her head. 

‘Some sfécialité perhaps,’ sug- 
gested Miss Simmons: ‘ painting 
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on china—flower-making—harp— 
guitar—Berlin-wool-work—embroi- 
dery—many of our ladies have got 
work of that nature. Shall we 
try for you? No? Or perhaps 
some special branch of teaching 
in English—elocution—writing— 
book-keeping—’ 

‘I think I might do something 
in that line, perhaps,’ said Meg 
dubiously. 

‘ Book-keeping, do you mean ?’ 
said Miss Simmons, eyeing her with 
some surprise. 

‘Yes, that and writing.’ 

‘Do you understand double- 
entry ?” 

‘No,’ said Meg; ‘ but I might 
learn. It wouldn’t take long to 
learn, I suppose ?’ 

Miss Simmons gave no verbal 
reply, but made a gesture not 
very suggestive of encouragement. 
‘And the writing?’ said she. ‘ Let 
me see it. Write something here.’ 

Meg took a pen and wrote her 
name and the address of the Home. 

‘Why, it’s just like lawyer's 
writing!’ cried Miss Simmons ; 
‘very clear for business and all 
that; but it wouldn’t do for a 
writing-mistress, I can tell you. 
And accounts ?” 

‘I’m very good at that,’ answered 
Meg, brightening up. ‘I am quite 
used to figures. Statistics and logic 
and composition and orthography 
and physics and the principles of 
political economy and of criticism 
—any sort of occupation which 
involved a use of such knowledge 
would suit me, I think. But I’d 
rather not teach at all. Couldn’t 
I get a place as clerk or secretary 
anywhere ?” 

‘My goodness me cried Miss 
Simmons. ‘What ere you talking 
about? You might just as well 
know nothing at all as all that rub- 
bish! It’s no use whatever to you 
or me. If you were a boy it would 
be different ; but as it is—’ 

* But won't you try? Won't you 
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putin an advertisement somewhere, 
saying that a young lady, twenty- 
two years of age, is anxious to ob- 
tain some situation for which such 
acquirements would qualify her ?” 

‘Well, I might,’ said Miss Sim- 
mons, throwing herself back in her 
chair and staring hard at Meg; 
‘but it would not get a single an- 
swer. Shall I teil you what I would 
do if I were in your place ?’ 

Meg nodded. 

‘I should go up,’ proceeded Miss 
Simmons slowly, ‘for one of the 
Civil Service competitive examina- 
tions for women clerkships. They 
take a certain number of ladies 
now, and those, I think, are just 
their subjects.’ 

‘What salary should I get if I 
succeeded ?’ asked Meg. 

‘Oh, I don’t know, but it’s not 
much. Ifyou were a man you’d get 
eighty pounds a year at once, I dare- 
say ; but it’s a good deal less for 
the ladies. You must inquire about 
it at the proper place.’ 

‘ And when is the next examina- 
tion ?” 

‘That you’d have to find out 
also. I know there was one in 
January, and now it’s nearly Au- 
gust. They may have one every 
quarter. None of our ladies have 
ever been up for one, so I don’t 
know. It is only an idea which oc- 
curred to me; but you can get all 
the particulars somewhere or other.’ 

She drew the entry-book towards 
her, wrote down Meg’s name and 
age, added a few words, and then, 
looking up suddenly, said, 

‘I forgot. Have you been “out” 
before ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Meg rather slowly ; 
‘but only for three months.’ 

‘In what capacity ?’ 

‘As private secretary to a gen- 
tleman.’ 

Miss Simmons looked up with 
an expression of mingled horror 
and incredulity. 

‘As private secretary to a gentle- 
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man !’ she reiterated, pronouncing 
every word as though it were re- 
presented to her mind by type of 
the largest size. ‘Oh, my good- 
ness me !’ 

Meg sighed, and a wearied look 
began to show itself in her face. 

‘Yes,’ she said, with an accent 
of despair. ‘ He was a member of 
Parliament. We got on very well. 
But as you seem to think it so ex- 
traordinary we'd better say nothing 
more about it.’ 

‘Did he give you a testimonial ?” 

‘No. I never thought of asking 
for one. I left in a hurry.’ 

‘I don’t wonder at it,’ observed 
Miss Simmons decidedly. ‘If he 
had written anything for you it 
would only have damaged you to 
show it. You are well out of an 
engagement like that, Miss Myrtle.’ 

She rose as she spoke, put her 
book under her arm, and walked 
with a magisterial air to the door. 
Then she paused, and added, look- 
ing severely at Meg, 

‘We don't keep ladies over a 
fortnight. If you’ve any friends 
you'd better write and tell them 
your present situation.’ 

‘I wonder who “ we” may be,’ 
thought Meg, as Miss Simmons 
shut the door. ‘She talks like a 
queen or an editor. I haven't 
seen anybody else in the house 
except the cook and the parlour- 
maid. I suppose it’s professional.’ 

Then, acting on the exhortation 
just administered, she wrote a long 
letter to Josephine, related all that 
had happened, and asked what 
course her sister thought it would 
be best to take under the circum- 
stances. ‘Only,’ ran Meg’s last 
sentence, ‘don’t think of coming 
home; for I daresay things will 
come all right after a little, and I 
don’t want you to distress yourself 
on my account, Phenie; unless 
you think you’d like to ask for a 
little holiday to come and see me 
for a bit.’ 
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‘It’s just as well to say that,’ 
thought Meg, fastening up her let- 
ter ; ‘for otherwise she might have 
given up her situation in order to 
come home and try to help me. 
Poor dear Phenie !’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Tue last day of the fortnight 
fixed by Miss Simmons as the limit 
of Meg’s sojourn at the ‘ Ladies’ 
Home’ arrived but too soon; for 
neither public offers nor private 
inquiry had availed to procure her 
an engagement. Applications to 
the authorities of the Post-office 
Savings-bank and other Civil Ser- 
vice departments had elicited the 
fact that examinations for women 
clerks were not held at regular in- 
tervals, but only when vacancies 
chanced to occur ; and that it was 
not probable any such examination 
would be required for some months. 
Meg’s lack of musical skill had 
lost her two situations as ‘com- 
panion,’ for which she was other- 
wise eligible. An advertisement 
offering her services as accountant 
had elicited but one reply—from a 
butcher; and this, of course, she 
tossed aside with indignant disgust. 
Compelled, therefore, to leave the 
Home with no brighter prospects 
than those with which she had en- 
tered it, poor unlucky Meg drove 
off with her parrot, her boxes, and 
Miss Simmons’ parting benedic- 
tion, bestowed, itmust be confessed, 
rather icily, to take possession of 
a couple of tiny rooms, which that 
lady had helped her to procure, in 
a lodging-house at Chelsea. 

Once the idea of returning to 
Mrs. Cooper had suggested itself 
to Meg’s mind; but the reflec- 
tion that in that case it would 
be impossible to avoid accepting 
numerous hospitalities from the 
Strangeways, and occasionally meet- 
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ing the duchess, whom Meg cor- 
dially detested and contemned, 
turned the scale, and decided her 
in favour of Chelsea and obscurity. 
And nowindeed her darkest days 
began. She had thought herself 
sufficiently miserable at the ‘ La- 
dies’ Home,’ where not a soul had 
accorded her the least sympathy 
or encouragement; but she had 
yet to learn, by bitter experience, 
that, under some circumstances, it 
is even worse to be alone than with 
uncongenial companions. In se- 
cret, poor child, she entertained 
the foolish belief that it would be 
possible for her to support herself 
by her pen; that editors would 
be accessible to her; that pub- 
lishers would be found to buy 
her manuscripts ; and that by and 
by she might work her way into 
literary repute. All great writers, 
she said to herself, had had their 
Grub Street at starting, and the 
Chelsea lodgings would be hers, 
at the doors of which before long 
Fame would come knocking and 
blowing her trumpet. Of course 
her real experience was that of all 
men and women who have minds 
above the average and no money 
to back them. The secret of the 
best literary success in a pecuniary 
point of view is to be clever with- 
out being wise; the next best to 
have cleverness enough to conceal 
one’s wisdom. For it is the ma- 
jority which pays, and the majority, 
as Carlyle has observed, are fools. 
Every day Meg returned from 
some unsuccessful expedition, every 
post brought back some rejected 
manuscript to ‘M. M.;’ now apoem, 
now an article, nowa story, the com- 
position of which had cost her many 
a sleepless night and day of burning 
agitation. Her new landlady, who 
was quite as respectable and fully 
as suspicious as most of her class, 
began to mistrust her fair. lodger ; 
and many a time when Meg re- 
turned disheartened and weary 
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from some futile excursion to Pa- 
ternoster Row, she was doomed to 
encounter a fire of sharp looks and 
vulgar scrutiny before she could 
gain her own room, and indulge 
her tears of disappointment in 
solitude. And all this time Jose- 
phine remained silent, though 
nearly a month had elapsed since 
she had written to her sister, and 
Miss Simmons had undertaken to 
forward immediately any letter 
that should arrive for her. But 
none had come. Terrible fears 
seized upon Meg, with all the 
greater vividness and tenacity be- 
cause reiterated disappointment, 
want of rest and good food were fast 
reducing her physical health. She 
began to feel convinced that Jo- 
sephine was dead, and that her em- 
ployer was deterred by motives of 
consideration from writing to tell 
her the sad news. Overcome by 
feverish agitation, she sat down in 
her little lonely room, and wrote 
a second letter, full of wild en- 
treaties for a reply and of extrava- 
gant expressions of affection and 
solicitude. In her utter desolation, 
poor Meg’s heart yearned with ex- 
cess of tenderness towards the twin- 
sister with whom she had so little 
in common. Her hand quivered 
as she added her name and new 
address ; the strain of emotion dis- 
turbed herimagination, and brought 
before her a vision of Josephine 
lying dead ; and she told herself, 
with a flood of tears, that a strange 
hand would break the seal of the 
letter she had just written, or per- 
haps return it to her unopened, 
with an announcement of the 
tidings she dreaded so much to 
receive. 

At length, after a week’s longer 
suspense, the postman, for whose 
coming Meg was always on the 
watch, produced a missive bearing 
a foreign stamp, and directed to 
Miss Margery Myrtle. With sickly 
terror she seized it from him, and 


glanced at the writing on the en- 
velope. It was Josephine’s thin 
Italian hand, hard and spider-like 
in its character, as she had always 
known it. At least, then, her sister 
was neither dead nor dying. In 
the silence of her room, by the 
waning glimmer of the autumn twi- 
light, Meg’s eager eyes devoured 
the contents of the letter for which 
she had so long and so anxiously 
waited. It ran thus: 


‘ Dearest Meg,— Yesterday I re- 
ceived the long epistle you wrote 
from your new lodgings, and hasten 
to say that I am quite well, and 
there is nothing to be alarmed at. 
I couldn’t write before, though 
your letter from the Home inter- 
ested me much, because I have 
been so dreadfully busy getting my 
trousscau. For you must know, 
dear, that I am going to be married 
very shortly to a gentleman living 
in this city, a merchant of excel- 
lent position and fortune. When 
you see me again I shall be Mr. 
Robenzahl’s wife, though I much 
fear that it will be some time be- 
fore I can come to England, as we 
shall have to travel about a good 
deal first on business. You know 
merchants always have such heaps 
of agencies and things to see after 
in large “commercial centres,” as 
they call them. You really ought 
to see my dresses, some of them are 
splendid ; for Mr. Robenzahl has 
given me carte blanche to order 
whatever I like ; and as I know he 
is rich, I have not stinted myself in 
the least. With regard to what you 
say about yourself, Meg, I really can’t 
believe things are so bad as you 
make out. You must be able to find 
yourself something to do; every- 
body can by going to work the right 
way. I’m not in the least surprised 
at your losing your situation at 
Mrs. Strangeways’ ; and indeed I 
think it a good thing ; for it would 
certainly, sooner or later, have got 
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you into serious trouble. If I were 
you I wouldn’t tell anybody I had 
ever held such a position ; it might 
prevent you from getting another 
engagement. However, try your 
best, and if you don’t succeed you 
must let me know. And, by and 
by, when I’m married I may be able 
to help you. You never would take 
pains with your music and singing, 
you know, or you might have done 
as well as I have by this time— 
who knows? As it is, I begin to 
think, after all, that it was a pity 
you didn’t marry that young sheep- 
farmer, Mr. Fielding, and stop out 
in Australia, It might have saved 
you a vast deal of trouble, and you 
seem to be fit for nothing else. 
However, we couldn’t foresee what 
was going to happen, so I won't 
complain about it now. You will 
be glad, at least, to know 7 am so 
well provided for. If you write to 
me in my new name, and address 
it here, Mrs. de Quincey will for- 
ward the letter—Your affectionate 
sister, JOSEPHINE. 
‘P.S. Whatever you do, fray 
don’t think of coming out here to 
see me, or anything of that sort ; 
because the fact is Mr. Robenzahl 
doesn’t know I have a sister at all, 
as I thought it might annoy him to 
hear all about your being so poor, 
and so on, and therefore didn’t 
Menuion you to him. Of course, 
when I’m married it will be different, 
as I shall have money of my own, 
and shall do asI like. J. M.’ 


Meg dropped the letter from her 
hands, and sat for some time mo- 
tionless, a dull noise in her ears 
and a dull sense of despair pressing 
upon her senses, and seeming to 
shut her in like a coffin-lid. Then 
she rose suddenly to her feet, cast 
a glance round the darkening room, 
and cried aloud in a tone that be- 
trayed the depth of pain in her torn 
heart, *O Phenie, Phenie, how 
could you write to me like that! 

VOL. XX. 


She was quite broken down at last. 
All the hopelessness, the loneliness, 
the love-famine of her life seemed 
concentrated in that terrible mo- 
ment of disappointment. She had 
hungered for her sister’s sympathy, 
had watched for the coming of her 
letter day after day, had even ven- 
tured to hope that, acting on her 
covert hint, Phenie might have 
begged a holiday to come and see 
her, a request to which she felt sure 
her employer would willingly have 
acceded, 

And now the last of her dreams 
was dissipated, her last illusion 
destroyed ; now she knew that no 
one in the world loved her or cared 
about her. No one in the world! 
For the sake of the sister who thus 
requited her she had given up the 
dearest and most precious blessing 
Heaven had vouchsafed her —a 
blessing now vanished past recall, 
past possibility of return. ‘ How ter- 
rible it is,’ she moaned, ‘ that every- 
thing should turn to bitterness so 
upon one’s lips—love, hope, am- 
bition, affection—everything! They 
are all of them Dead-Sea fruit, dust 
and ashes at the core!’ 

The darkness deepened round 
her; the solitude became intoler- 
able. She raised the window-sash 
and leaned out, cooling her flushed 
and burning face in the damp even- 
ing air that came up from the river, 
and vaguely wondered why she 
should perpetuate the miserable 
farce of life when all that it could 
bring her was irretrievably wrecked 
and cast away. An access of 
shivering seized her ; a spasmodic 
thrill of panic clutched like a 
Death’s hand at her heart ; she felt 
that a cold sweat covered her fore- 
head and the palms of her hands. 
In a passion of terror at her own 
misery she snatched her hat from 
the table, and fled wildly out like 
a hunted creature into the gloomy 
streets and down to the river- 
wall. 

EE 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


Bur the letter which had thus 
maddened poor Margery was des- 
tined also to be the means of saving 
her. That selfsame afternoon, a 
short time before sunset, Mrs. 
Strangeways was seated in her 
drawing-room conversing with an 
elderly gentleman whose face and 
manner were singularly genial and 
attractive. There were no other 
visitors in the room, for this was 
not one of Mrs. Strangeways’ 
‘days,’ and the presence of the old 
gentleman plainly indicated the 
fact that he was a privileged and 
intimate friend. While they were 
talking a servant entered, and, ap- 
proaching his mistress, informed 
her with an air of much import- 
ance that Mr. Crafter was waiting in 
the ante-room, and wished to speak 
to her on business immediately. 
Mrs. Strangeways rose with alacrity, 
and, turning to her visitor, said to 
him in eager tones, ‘ Please don’t 
think of going away. I shall not 
be five minutes in the next room, 
and this man is come upon a matter 
of great interest to me, in which it 
is more than possible that you may 
be able to do me a service.’ And 
in fact the five minutes had barely 
elapsed when she returned, fol- 
lowed by a tall respeciable-looking 
man, with a clean-shaven face and 
a black tie, whom Mrs. Strange- 
ways immediately presented to her 
visitor as ‘ Detective Crafter.’ ‘I 
must beg you to find yourself a 
chair, Mr. Crafter,’ said she, ‘ while 
I explain to this gentlethan a few 
particulars of the case in which you 
are engaged. As he has seen the 
young lady whom we are seeking, 
he will probably be able and ready 
to assist me.’ Mr. Crafter bowed 
his acquiescence with professional 
gravity, and seated himself stiffly 
and without discrimination upon 
the music-stool, as Mrs. Strange- 
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ways continued, addressing the 
elderly gentleman : 

‘You no doubt remember seeing 
once or twice at my house, about 
three months ago, a young lady 
named Miss Myrtle — Margery 
Myrtle ; a tall slim girl, with very 
pretty golden hair ?’ 

‘Dear me! yes, of course! Was 
her name Myrtle? I was never 
introduced to her, but I remember 
seeing her distinctly. She held 
some engagement here, I think, and 
you told me you liked her very 
much—didn’t you ? added the old 
gentleman, in an interested tone. 

‘It is very likely. But I have 
to tell you that this young lady 
left me rather suddenly, and imme- 
diately afterwards disappeared from 
the neighbourhood, where she had 
been living ever since I first knew 
her. She left no address and no 
clue of any sort, and I made in- 
quiries for her everywhere in vain. 
For many reasons I had taken a 
great interest in her and been 
much attracted towards her; and 
as she is an orphan, and has no 
relative or friend living in England, 
I considered it my duty not to lose 
sight of her. After her disappear- 
ance I waited many weeks in the 
hope that she would write either 
to me or to the woman at whose 
house she used to live, but in vain, 
and at last I began to fear that she 
might have got into some trouble 
or difficulty. London is a terrible 
place for a friendless, unsophis- 
ticated girl to be roaming about in, 
and the idea of her danger tor- 
mented me incessantly. So I took 
Mr. Crafter into my confidence, 
and begged him to hunt her up as 
soon as possible. He had no suc- 
cess until this morning, when infor- 
mation was sent to him from the 
Post-office that a letter from the 
Continent, addressed to Miss Mar- 
gery Myrtle, had been received, and 
would be delivered in the after- 
noon.’ 
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‘At No. 5 Eden Terrace, Eden 
Road, Chelsea,’ interpolated the 
detective glibly. 

‘ Now,’ proceeded Mrs, Strange- 
ways, ‘you must know, my dear 
friend, that Miss Myrtle left us 
chiefly on my account. Not that 
there was the least misunderstand- 
ing between us, but that a certain 
little question of social etiquette, 
which it is quite needless to discuss 
now, arose unexpectedly ; and she, 
guided by consideration for me— 
and I think also by a feeling of 
pride and perhaps of pique—dis- 
missed herself very abruptly. I 
followed her to her lodgings and 
remonstrated with her, but nothing 
I could urge appeared to have the 
least effect. The very next day 
she vanished, as I have told you, 
no doubt to avoid a second meet- 
ing with me, as indeed several 
things she said at that last inter- 
view clearly conveyed. Under 


these circumstances, and with my 
knowledge of her strange charac- 


teristics, I do not wish her to know 
that it is I who have ferreted her 
out of her present concealment. 
She might resent my doing so, or 
take some yet more imprudent 
step in order to assert and retain 
her independence. Of you she will 
probably have no recollection what- 
ever, and the fact that you were 
never introduced to her makes the 
scheme I am going to propound 
perfectly feasible. Will you do 
me the kindness to accompany 
Mr. Crafter to Eden Terrace, and 
learn what you can about Miss 
Myrtle’s present circumstances ? 
Your gray hair and fatherly appear- 
ance, you know,’ she added, with 
a charming smile, ‘will place you 
beyond the suspicions of any lodg- 
ing-house-keeper in Christendom.’ 

‘You are a good woman,’ an- 
swered the old gentleman, rising 
as he spoke, ‘and I will willingly 
Obey all your mandates. But you 
must tell me how I am to account 
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to the young lady for my visit, if 
you forbid me to announce myself 
as your deputy.’ 

‘She is an Australian girl,’ an- 
swered Mrs. Strangeways, rising 
also, ‘and that should be a link 
between you. Her uncle, Mr. Pat- 
tison, who is now dead, lived for 
twenty years in the colony of New 
South Wales. Tell her you have 
Australian relatives who knew that 
uncle or friends of his, and that 
they have asked you to find her 
out and call on her. Anything of 
that sort will do as an excuse. She 
has very little idea of etiquette, 
poor child! Good-bye—so many 
thanks! I knew I could count on 
your kindness.’ 

The old gentleman returned her 
parting words with hearty assur- 
ances of his sagacity, entered his 
brougham, followed by Mr. Crafter, 
and in two minutes they were 
rattling away through the lighted 
streets towards Chelsea as quickly 
as a pair of the best-stepping roan 
cobs in London could take them. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

‘Miss Myrt_g, sir? Yes, sir,’ 
said a thin sandy-haired woman 
with sharp features, opening the 
door of No. 5 Eden Terrace in re- 
sponse to Mr. Crafter’s summons. 
‘She’s not in just now, sir, but 
she'll be back before long, I dare- 
say. It’s just about ten minutes 
since that I saw her come flyin’ 
down-stairs as if she was in a great 
hurry, but she’d only got her hat 
on, so she’s sure not to be out 
*bove a short time.’ 

Mr. Crafter turned towards the 
carriage and beckoned to the old 
gentleman, who sat looking anxi- 
ously out at the house through his 
spectacles. ‘It’s all right,’ said the 
detective ; ‘ we’ve found her.’ 

‘Would you please to walk up- 
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stairs, gentlemen ?’ asked the sharp 
woman, preceding them with a 
flaring candle in her hand. ‘ This 
is Miss Myrtle’s sitting-room. She'll 
be in d’rectly.’ 

She opened the door of a little 
dingy room on the first floor, 
lighted an oil-lamp which stood on 
the table, and retired. 

‘I knew that gal was no good,’ 
she murmured, descending the 
stairs. ‘She’ve bin up to some 
games or other, and now they’ve 
got her. Them gals with yellow 
hair never és no good, somehow 

‘What’s that fluttering there in 
the corner, behind you?’ asked the 
old gentleman of his companion, as 
the door closed on the astute land- 
lady. ‘It’s a bird of some sort, 
isn’t it?” 

‘A green parrot, sir. Australian 
ring-parrot. He’s frightened at 
us. Don’t see much company, this 
young lady, evidently. Here, Polly, 
Polly, what’s up now?” 

Thus cajoled the bird tilted his 
head sagely on one side, regarded 
the detective with a judicial air, 
and responded, somewhat mollified, 
‘ He’s a pretty creature! Take a 
pint o’ beer ! 

Then he began to whistle ‘ There 
is nae luck about the house.’ 

Mr. Crafter walked to the table, 
and glanced at the numerous 
papers littered about on it. Front- 
ing him lay one of poor Meg’s re- 
jected poems, and the detective, at- 
tracted perhaps by the clear writing, 
took it up, and without the least 
compunction read the last stanza: 
* Now it can never be. Never! 

years will come and go, 

But I shall behold him no more ; and he, 

wherever he be, 
He thinks that my love has perished ; but 
ah, if the truth be so, 


Its corse lies deep in my heart, as the 
dead in the heart of the sea,’ 


The long 


*H’m! Here’s another, just like 
it, no doubt 


‘One narrow night our pleasure lives ; 
We wake—'twas long ago! 
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For all the joy that living gives 
Is nothing to its woe, 

And every human soul that lives 
Bewails some ‘‘ long ago.” 

We kiss, we sleep, but ere the moon 
Puts off her charméd sheen 

‘« There is” hath faded, all too soon, 
To pallid ‘‘ There hath been ;” 

Hath changed and crumbled, all too soon, 
To lifeless ‘‘ There hath been !” 


Oh, love’s a goodly fruit and sweet, 
But bitter at the core ; 

And you and I shall never meet 
As lovers any more ; 

O darling, we shall kiss and greet 
As lovers never more !’ 


‘What are you doing there, Mr. 
Crafter?’ said the old gentleman, 
in a rather nettled tone. He had 
stricter notions of the rights of per- 
sonal property than the detective, 
and understood but little the free- 
and-easy manners of the profession 
to which his companion belonged. 

‘They’re not letters, sir,’ return- 
ed Mr. Crafter; ‘they’re poetry, 
sir.’ 

He went on reading. 

‘ Well, you’d better shut the win- 
dow,’ continued the old gentleman, 
uneasy at Mr. Crafter’s infringe- 
ment of etiquette, and anxious to 
get him away from the table. ‘The 
wind has blown one of the papers 
down,—there, by the chair.’ 

Mr. Crafter stooped and picked 
up the sheet indicated. It was 
Josephine’s letter, which Meg had 
dropped on the floor, and, in the 
neglectfulness of suffering, had left 
unheeded where it fell. 

‘Why,’ exclaimed the detective, 
eagerly turning it over and running 
his eye through its contents, ‘ I’m 
blest if this ain’t the very letter that 
brought us here! Hullo—what’s 
this? Stop a minute — “sister” ? 
She’s got a sister, then? Abroad, 
eh?’ 

‘Yes,’ answered the old gentle- 
man, though Mrs. Strangeways had 
told him nothing of the sort. ‘A 
twin-sister, Josephine. What of 
that ?’ 

‘Just this, sir. The letter I’ve 
got is from her, and a bitter sort of 
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pill it is for a young lady all alone 
like this one here to swallow. I’ve 
been reading her poetry, and there’s 
a fine view from the window of the 
river, and we're just wasting our 
time waiting in this room to be 
done brown. Come along, sir, 
please He thrust on his hat and 
motioned his companion to the 
door. 

‘Why, what do you mean? 
asked the elderly gentleman. 
‘What’s the use of going ?” 

‘No use waiting for her to come 
back! Didn’t you hear the woman 
down-stairs say she’d gone flying 
out with nothing on but her hat, 
just a quarter of an hour or so ago? 
That was after she’d finished read- 
ing that letter. We must go and 
find her. Come with me, sir.’ 

‘Where?’ asked the other, greatly 
bewildered at Mr. Crafter’s decisive- 
ness. 

‘ To the first chemist’s shop, sir, 
or else to the river. It’s close by.’ 


CHAPTER XIX. 


A LitrLe slefder dark figure 
with floating hair stood alone on 
the river-wall, leaning over the 
stone parapet and looking stead- 
fastly down into the black water 
flowing past in silence, telling no- 
thing of what lay hidden beneath 
in its depths, keeping its grim 
secrets as determinedly and as 
pitilessly as though it were the 
River of Death itself. 

‘ There she is !’ said Mr. Crafter, 
arresting his quick steps and touch- 
ing his companion on the arm, as 
he pointed out to him the object 
of their quest. ‘I'll go back and 
fetch the carriage; you'd better 
speak to her alone, sir. Capital 
thing we're in time ! 

He walked away accordingly, 
and the old gentleman, feeling that 
he had a delicate task to perform, 
approached Meg so gently that she 
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was not aware of his presence until 
he stood by her side and addressed 
her. 

‘I am afraid you are unhappy,’ 
said he; ‘tell me what is the 
matter.’ 

Meg started slightly, turned upon 
him a white scared face that looked 
almost ghostly in the lamp-light, 
and made a movement as though 
to escape. 

‘You needn't be afraid of me,’ 
he pursued. ‘I can see that you 
are in distress, and that interests 
me. Can’t I do something to help 
you?” 

The accent was so kind, and 
the look which accompanied it so 
respectful and pitying, that the 
tears gathered in Meg’s eyes and 
her bosom heaved with a great 
sob. This sudden touch of sym- 
pathy so long deferred, so unex- 
pected now, unlocked the well- 
springs of her heart. 

‘Yes,’ said she brokenly, ‘I am 
very, very miserable; I am all 
alone ; I can’t bear it! So I was 
thinking—’ 

She stopped, looked down at 
the river-water, and shivered. 

‘I know,’ he said gravely. ‘You 
were thinking you would end your 
troubles by drowning yourself. 
Wasn't that it ?” 

Meg nodded. ‘But I couldn't 
do it,’ she added presently, ‘after 
all, because—because—’ 

‘Because of what?’ 
encouragingly. 

‘Because of Poll. I have a 
parrot at home that was given— 
that is my only friend, and if I were 
to do such a thing as this’—she 
glanced down at the river—‘ there 
would be no one to care for him, 
you know. If it had not been for 
the thought of Poll I should never 
have hesitated.’ 

‘Then Poll has been your 
guardian angel, and by and by you 
will love him all the more for hav- 
ing saved you from yourself to- 
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night. Now won’t you tell me 
what is the matter?’ 

‘ Everything is the matter !’ Meg 
burst out, sobbing wildly; ‘ disap- 
pointment is the matter, loneliness, 
hopelessness, and the recollection 
of the time when I used to be so 
happy out in Australia only a year 
ago! Oh, it seems ages now; it 
seems as though it had been in 
another life, and that since then I 
had been lying in my grave!’ 

‘ Poor child,’ said the old gentle- 
man, soothing her; ‘come, come, 
don’t cry! Let me see if I can’t 
help you somehow. Don’t you 
know that the night is always 
darkest before dawn, and that 
when things look worst it is always 
a sign they are going to clear up? 
It is just the trials and problems 
of life which make life, and if yours 
are especially hard to bear, you 
should consider that it is either be- 
cause you are so made as to need 
thedisciplineof them, or are judged 
able to bear more than others. 
The true and brave way to regard 
things is to put a value on yourself, 
all the higher for the accumulation 
you represent in your own person 
of culture and insight and refine- 
ment by trial, and, putting such a 
value on yourself, to take the best 
possible care both of your mind 
and body, so that when the right 
time comes you may be of use to 
Heaven and to the world. Don’t 
you see what I mean?’ 

Meg liked this way of putting it. 
Even in the midst of her grief she 
was still human, and this estima- 
tion of her worth was grateful to 
her forlorn spirit, wounded of late 
by so many rebuffs and disappoint- 
ments. ‘Can he possibly know 
who I am?’ she wondered ; adding 
aloud, after a moment’s silence, 

‘I wish you would tell me your 
name. Do you mind? I should 
so like to know it.’ 

‘What is yours? he asked, to 
gain time. 
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‘Meg Myrtle.’ 

He seized on the suggestion 
which the sound offered him. 

‘Mine is Merrilies,’ answered 
he, with readiness. 

But Meg had never read Guy 
Mannering, or she might have had 
her doubts of the old gentleman’s 
veracity. 

‘Let me take you home,’ said 
he; ‘it is very late and cold, and 
you have only a hat on all this 
time. Come.’ 

As he spoke he touched her hand, 
and started at the icy contact. 
Looking again at her with more 
scrutiny than he had before used, 
he noted for the first time the 
deathly pallor of her face and the 
uncontrollable quivering of her 
whole body. 

‘You are ill? he exclaimed, 
greatly alarmed ; ‘you are shiver- 
ing with cold !’ 

‘I was hot enough a little while 
ago, said Meg, with chattering 
teeth, ‘but I can’t help shaking 
now. I don’t know why.’ 

He led her gently away, and 
signalled to My. Crafter as he 
passed him to keep the brougham 
at the street-corner. 

The sharp-featured woman at 
No. 5, who was peering out from 
behind the door to see what had 
become of Meg, opened it directly 
she saw the old gentleman and his 
charge approaching, and was ready 
at the least sign of encouragement 
to ply them both with all manner 
of inquiries. But motioning to 
Meg to slip past her up-stairs he 
turned to the landlady, slipped a 
liberal douceur into her bony hand, 
and whispered, ‘Don’t let your 
young lady know I came here to 
ask for her. I wish her to think 
our meeting just now quite acci- 
dental.’ 

‘Is it all right then, sir?’ asked 
the woman suspiciously ; ‘ along 
o’ her, 1mean? You'll excuse me, 
sir, but this is a respectable ’ouse, 
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and we don’t live in Queer Street. 
She ain’t been doin’ nothink wrong, 
I hope ? 

‘Wrong! Certainly not! She’s 
very ill, poor young thing, I’m 
afraid, that’s all. I have come here 
to look after her. Follow me up- 
stairs, please.’ 

The sharp landlady did so gladly 
enough, for she was curious to see 
the rest of this interesting little 
drama, and her head was full of 
speculations with regard to the 
possible antecedents of her pretty 
lodger. They found Meg lying 
back in a chair, her hat upon her 
knees, her eyes closed, and her 
whole frame convulsed with violent 
shivering. 

‘Is there any wine in the house?” 
asked Mr. Merrilies anxiously, ‘ or 
a little brandy? Just get me a 
glassful if you can.’ 

The landlady was a Scotch- 
woman, and spirits were not, there- 
fore, wanting on her premises. In 
two minutes she returned with the 
desired cordial, some of which 
Meg contrived to swallow, though 
with considerable difficulty, for the 
glass rattled against her teeth as 
she drank. 

‘She’ve took cold, sir, this damp 
night, runnin’ out with nothink on,’ 
remarked the landlady. ‘ Hadn’t 
I best send for a doctor, sir ?” 

Mr. Merrilies was disposed to 
yield assent to this suggestion, but 
Meg resisted it so decidedly that, 
fearing to add to the strain of 
agitation she had already under- 
gone, he deemed it unwise for the 
present to insist on opposing her 
wishes. 

‘ At any rate,’ said he, ‘ you will 
allow that you are not in a fit state 
to remain alone all night. You 
might swoon, and need assistance 
in many ways. My house is not 
very far from here, and my carriage 
is waiting for me outside. I will 
go home at once and send you 
back one of my maid-servants to 
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look after you. And in the morn- 
ing I shall call again.’ 

Meg opened her white lips to 
thank him, and would have pro- 
tested against so much kindness, 
but for an increasing faintness 
which hindered her speech. She 
stretched out her hand towards 
him ; he pressed it warmly in both 
his own and vanished from the 
room. 

An hour after his departure the 
swift pattering hoofs of the roan 
cobs were heard returning along 
Eden Road, and the carriage 
stopped a second time at the door 
of Meg’s lodgings, to set down a 
neat good-natured-looking abigail, 
who, carrying on her arm a basket 
filled with all manner of delicacies, 
hurried up-stairs into the little sit- 
ing-room, and announced herself 
in cheerful tones as the maid whom 
Mr. Merrilies had sent to ‘look 
after’ the young lady. 

Meg’s gratitude was great, but 
she could express little of it, for 
her indisposition increased from 
hour to hour. The maid was one 
of those affectionate warm-hearted 
women whose services are rarely 
to be had for hire, and she had 
heard from her master enough of 
the patient’s history to enlist the 
best sympathies of her nature. 
Yet, notwithstanding the comfort 
afforded by her presence, the night 
was intolerably long and dismal to 
Meg, who, tormented with a vio- 
lent headache and fever which had 
taken the place of her shivering-fit, 
courted sleep in vain. ‘Towards 
dawn, seeing that the maid con- 
tinued still at her post by the bed- 
side, Meg touched her hand and 
said faintly, 

‘Why don’t you try to rest a 
little ?” 

‘Oh, I’m all right, miss,’ was the 
cheery response. ‘I’m not a bit 
tired. Don’t worrit about me.’ 

‘You are very good,’ returned 
Meg. ‘ Tell me your name, please.’ 
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‘Lucy Cringle, miss. I am al- 
ways called Lucy up at—at Mr.— 
Mr. Merrilies’s. I’ve been in the 
family for years, ever since the 
mistress died.’ 

‘Mr. Merrilies is a widower, 
then ?” 

‘Yes, miss. And he oughtn’t to 
be, for a nicer and a better gentle- 
man than him never stepped. If 
he’d not a bin living alone I believe 
as he'd a sent for you to go to his 
house and be nursed there, where 
you might have been a deal com- 
fortabler than in this place. But 
he couldn’t very well as things are, 
you see, miss.’ 

* You say he is quite alone. Are 
there no sons or daughters ?” 

‘No, miss ; leastways not with 
him now. There never was no 
daughters, and the boys is grown 
up and away.’ She checked her- 
self rather suddenly at this point, 
and added, ‘ Now I ain’t going to 
let you talk no more, miss. You're 
as hot as flame, and I’m going to 
put something cool on your head.’ 

But all the cooling in the world 
could do nothing now to assuage 
the fire that consumed poor Meg, 
nor to calm the terrible throbbing 
pain in her temples. When at 
last the morning broke and the 
watery London sunlight came peer- 
ing in between the edges of the 
drawn window-curtains of Meg’s 
room, it glimmered upon the 
flushed face and dishevelled hair 
of a little fever-stricken figure that 
tossed restlessly to and fro on the 
pillows of her bed, and moaned at 
intervals for ‘Phenie’ and ‘aunt 
Pattison.’ 


CHAPTER XX. 

LATER in the day, somewhere 
about noon, a grave council, com- 
prising Mr. Merrilies, his family 
physician, and Lucy Cringle, was 
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being held in Margery’s sitting- 
room. 

‘ Pleuro-pneumonia, my dear sir,’ 
said the doctor, in a serious tone, 
‘and a bad case—a bad case!’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Merrilies, with concern, ‘how I 
wish we'd sent for you last night! 
She wouldn’t let me, and I’d no 
idea what was really the matter.’ 

‘I could have done nothing to 
stop it, if you had sent for me,’ 
responded the doctor frankly. 
‘ This is a malady which must run 
its course. We can only watch 
the symptoms and take measures 
to mitigate their severity when 
necessary.’ 

‘Is there reason to fear any par- 
ticular danger in her case?’ in- 
quired the old gentleman, with an 
anxious face. 

‘Impossible to say at present. 
We are at an early stage just now. 
You may rest assured I shall do 
my best.’ 

‘Of course, of course. I have 
the greatest faith in you, as you 
know. And Lucy is a capital 
nurse.” 

‘She must be a most imprudent 
young lady,’ pursued the doctor, 
standing on the rug and tapping it 
with his patent-leather toe, ‘a most 
imprudent young lady, to have 
ventured out in the manner you 
describe last night. A damp cold 
night, with no shawl on, and the 
wind blowing straight from the 
east.’ 

‘She had had bad news,’ said 
Mr. Merrilies, ‘and ran out in a 
great state of excitement to cool 
herself, I think she said. I re- 
member she complained of having 
been very hot.’ 

‘Just so. Ofcourse. Well, we 
all learn by experience, my dear 
sir. Experientia docet. Miss Myrtle 
has taken a violent cold in conse- 
quence of the chill to which she 
exposed herself, and this inflamma- 
tion is the result.’ 
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He took his hat from the table 
and walked to the door. ‘ My 
carriage is waiting,’ said he, ‘and 
I have put the prescription in my 
pocket. If you will come with me 
we can leave it at the chemist’s on 
our way, and as I shall be passing 
Kensington Gate I can drop you 
almost at your own door. I shall 
look in again this afternoon and 
see how our patient gets on. Mean- 
while our excellent nurse here has 
her instructions.’ 

He nodded pleasantly as he 
spoke to Lucy, looked at his watch, 
and went down-stairs, followed by 
Mr. Merrilies. 

All that human care and skill 
could do for Meg was done inde- 
fatigably and even tenderly, but 
the malady by which she was 
attacked had appeared in its most 
malignant form, while the effects 
of the mental emotion and bodily 
privation she had so long endured 
heightened the danger of her situa- 
tion. For many days Margery’s 
spirit hovered on the boundaries of 
the unknown world, and the family 
doctor, who, at his own request, 
was assisted in consultation by an 
eminent West-End physician, could 
give but the barest hope of his 
patient's life from hour to hour. 

Mr. Merrilies, either because he 
feared to disquiet Meg by asking 
her for her sister’s address, or be- 
cause he had clean forgotten her 
existence, or because he had rea- 
sons of his own for refraining from 
correspondence in that direction, 
did not write to Josephine, and 
she, no doubt delightfully occupied 
with preparations for her approach- 
ing marriage, gave herself no 
anxiety on the score of Meg’s 
silence. Nothing further, there- 
fore, was heard of the elder Miss 
Myrtle until some three weeks 
after the arrival of the letter which 
had led to the events now passing, 
when the post transmitted to No. 
5 Eden Terrace a white-wafered 
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envelope, the contents of which, 
had Mr. Merrilies permitted him- 
self the liberty of inspecting them, 
would have revealed the fact that 
the young lady in question had no 
longer a legal existence. As it 
was, however, the old gentleman 
was contented with an examination 
of the post-marks, and the letter 
was relegated to the drawer of 
the table, there to remain until 
the time when its rightful owner 
should be able to open and read 
it. That time was long in coming, 
and winter was beginning to set in 
hefore Meg seemed to make any 
decided step towards convalescence. 
At length, thanks to the assiduities 
of her self-constituted guardian 
and to the careful nursing of the 
estimable attendant he had pro- 
vided for her, the spark which had 
been so nearly extinguished began 
to gather strength and to burn 
more steadily. 

Meg rose from her sick-bed with 
hollow cheeks and eyes enlarged 
by suffering, but life had reasserted 
itself, and the worthy doctor to 
whom Mr. Merrilies had confided 
his charge assumed vast credit for 
the success of his treatment. 

‘We have brought her round, 
you see, my dear sir,’ said he, as he 
stood by the fire and complacently 
sipped a glass of sherry. ‘ But let 
me tell you it was a bad case—a 
ve-ry ser-ious case in-deed. Plenty 
to eat and drink now, and by and 
by, perhaps, a nice little change. 
But there’s ample time to think of 
that, and it won’t do to travel in 
cold weather. Of course you'll 
see Miss Myrtle wants nothing 
that money can buy.’ 

He had been greatly struck by 
his friend’s concern and tenderness 
towards this young lady, whose 
very existence had been hitherto 
unknown to him, and he had 
formed his own hypothesis on the 
subject. 

‘ After all,’ he said to himself, as 
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he drove away, leaving Mr. Mer- 
rilies engrossed with a hundred 
petits soins about the armchair of 
the convalescent, ‘it oughtn’t to 
surprise me in the least. He's 
such a quixotic old boy that it’s 
just the thing he’d be sure to do 
if he married again at all. But I 
thought he never would have taken 
a second wife. Well, she’s got a 
beautiful face and lovely hair, and 
the very sweetest voice I ever 
heard. And, by George, none of 
us are too old to be altogether 
beyond the power of such lures as 
those !” 


CHAPTER XXI. 


ALL this time Mrs. Strangeways 
judged it best to remain in the 
background, but she possessed the 
old gentleman’s entire confidence, 
and was perfectly satisfied with his 
motives for taking the whole charge 


of her /rofégée into his own hands. 
‘When the right time comes,’ 
said he, ‘ Miss Myrtle shall be told 
everything ; but meanwhile I have, 
as you know, something to learn 
and more to arrange. Only say 
that my scheme meets with your 
approval, and that you are pleased 
with my mode of conducting it.’ 
And Mrs. Strangeways gave an 
unqualified reply in the affirmative 
to both of these propositions. 
Events were at this point of their 
evolution when, one sunny day, 
Meg sat in the armchair at her 
parlour-window, discussing —with 
the assistance of the green parrot, 
who was perched on her shoulder 
—a large basketful of hot-house 
grapes and costly peaches, the gift 
of her benevolent and generous 
friend. He himself, his spectacles 
on his nose and the day’s 77mes in 
his hand, sat opposite to her, and 
while feigning absorption in the 
leading article, was peering secretly 
over the edge of the paper at the 
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pale pretty face of his companion. 
Suddenly Meg glanced up, caught 
the surreptitious look, and blushed. 

_* You were thinking about me, I 
am sure,’ she said, in a gentle voice. 

He put the Zimes aside, and 
answered kindly, 

‘Indeed I was. How can I help 
it when I find myself sitting so 
close to you? Should you like to 
hear what particular thoughts I was 
thinking about you ? 

‘Yes, please. I like to hear 
people’s thoughts, and ‘especially 
yours.’ 

‘Well, then, I was wondering 
whether you would tell me, now 
that you are getting well and strong 
again, what precise thing it was 
that made you so unhappy on that 
dreadful night when you wanted 
to drown yourself, and whether I 
should ever know who gave you 
that green parrot, for whose sake 
alone you had the least wish to 
live. Do you think you can pluck 
up heart enough to satisfy me ?” 

Meg looked at him a moment 
in silence, then at the peaches, and 
back again at him. 

‘You have a right to ask,’ said 
she; ‘your kindness to me has 
been like the love of God—so un- 
stinted, so unreserved, so unselfish. 
But it is rather a long story you 
are asking, Mr. Merrilies.’ 

‘So I suppose,’ he answered, 
with just a suspicion of slyness in 
his voice, ‘for you, my dear, must 
have lived a long time.’ 

‘Long enough,’ answered poor 
Meg, ‘ to make me feel double my 
real age. And yet it all seems to 
have come and gone in so short 
a time!’ 

‘ What does? 
gentleman. 

Why was it that Meg felt herself 
unable to refuse a full and satis- 
factory reply to this inquiry, which, 
coming from any other person in 
the world, would certainly have re- 
mained unanswered, and might 
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perhaps have been resented? Was 
it that recent illness had weakened 
her independence and reserve, or 
that gratitude compelled her com- 
pliance? Or was she influenced by 
that secret and powerful natural 
attraction which draws together the 
twin halves of human nature, and 
makes confidence and confession 
so much easier between man and 
woman than between two friends 
of the same sex? 

Be this as it might, Meg opened 
her heart to old Merrilies without 
restraint or shamefacedness, and 
sparing neither herself nor Jose- 
phine, poured out to him from end 
to end the vicissitudes of the Jove- 
trouble, whose history Mrs. Strange- 
ways would have sought to elicit in 
vain. 

‘And now,’ she sighed, ending 
her narration, ‘the thing that is 
hardest to bear, the thing that 
drove me so mad, is the thought 
that sze should be the one to re- 
proach me for all I have suffered, 
and made Harry suffer also, for her 
sake ; for indeed I think he loved 
me truly’ 

‘But now that your sister has 
shown you she no longer cares, 
now that she is married to another 
man, you can have no further 
scruples,’ remarked Mr. Merrilies. 

‘Of course not, though that 
doesn’t mend matters now. I sup- 
pose she és married by this time. 
I was too ill to answer her letter, I 
remember.’ 

Mr. Merrilies rose, opened the 
drawer in Meg’s table, and took 
out the letter with the white- 
wafered envelope, which had been 
lying there unopened since its 
arrival. 

‘You remind me of this,’ he said. 
‘I didn’t suppose it needed any 
immediate reply, for, from its weight 
and thickness, I concluded there 
were only cards inside it.’ 

Meg slit the envelope hastily 
with a paper-knife, and drew out a 


couple of highly-glazed wedding- 
cards, bearing respectively the 
names—‘ Monsieur Isaac Roben- 
zahl, Madame Robenzahl.’ 

‘ That’s all,’ she said. ‘ Stop— 
here’s something written on the 
back of Josephine’s.’ (She had 
dropped the diminutive now.) 

‘You see I am married, dear. 
We leave at once for Berlin. When 
we are settled you shall have our 
address, but don’t bother to write 
yet. I hope you are doing better 
than when I last heard from you.— 
5. x 

‘Why, she’s married a Jew! 
cried Meg. 

Mr. Merrilies took the cards from 
her lap, and read the name. 

‘ Yes, indeed,’ said he, ‘ Roben- 
zahl’s is a very well-known firm. 
Your sister is a rich woman now, 
Miss Meg.’ 


CHAPTER XXII. 

THE days sped on ; autumn slipt 
away, the nights grew frosty, and 
snow began to fall instead of rain. 
Meg’s doctor ceased his profes- 
sional visits and pronounced his 
patient convalescent ; but there re- 
mained a cloud upon her spirits, 
and a deep regret, that, like a haunt- 
ing phantom, obtruded itself con- 
tinually upon her thoughts, and 
darkened all her pleasures with its 
dismal shadow. ‘This spectre was 
the bitter certainty that she had 
renounced her lover to no purpose, 
had poisoned her own life, and per- 
mitted him to think her heartless, 
or perhaps even something worse, 
—for the mere caprice of a false 
and fickle girl, who had shown her- 
self not only incapable of appre- 
ciating so great a sacrifice, but even 
of maintaining the common de- 
cencies of gratitude. Save for this 
reflection Meg would have been 
tolerably happy. Her friend, Mr. 
Merrilies, was evidently a man of 
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influence and position, able and 
ready, she thought, to extend his 
help to her in any honest career, 
without regard for conventional 
limitations ; and the link which his 
kindness and her affectionate re- 
cognition of it had established be- 
tween them was one which they 
both knew could never be broken 
in life. 

The society of this charming old 
gentleman had a soothing and rest- 
ful effect upon Meg, such as she 
vainly sought elsewhere; and few 
things afforded her so much enjoy- 
ment as the long country drives to 
Wimbledon, Acton, or Richmond, 
which from time to time she and 
Mr. Merrilies took together. 

On one of these occasions, as 
the cobs whirled them swiftly along 
the crisp roads, beneath the glitter- 
ing rime-covered branches, Meg, 
who was that day in an unusually 
contented frame of mind, observed, 
to her surprise, that her companion 
appeared thoughtful, absent, and 
even ill at ease. After many futile 
attempts to restore his wonted equa- 
nimity, she spoke to him more 
warmly than was her habit of the 
affection she entertained for him, 
and of the concern it gave her to 
observe the least unfavourable 
change in him. 

‘For you, my dear friend,’ said 
she, ‘have the strongest claim on 
me that one mortal creature can 
have on another, since to you I 
owe my very life, my health, and 
the possibility, if not of complete 
happiness, at least of peace and 
future usefulness. Do you know,’ 
added Meg, with fervour, lifting to 
his face a pair of soft eyes filled 
with tears, ‘that ever since I have 
been well again I have been long- 
ing—oh, so anxiously !—to know 
what it is that has caused you to 
take so kind an interest in my wel- 
fare—what it is that has drawn 
your heart so much towards me, 
who have no claim upon you, no 
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means of requiting your goodness. 
Night and day I have pondered 
over all this, yet, until now, have 
never found myself courageous 
enough to confess to you my per- 
plexity, my curiosity, and—forgive 
me—the disquietude I feel in ac- 
cepting kindness which I can ac- 
knowledge only in words. For 
indeed I really think sometimes I 
ought to scold you for having laid 
on me a burden of such serious 
obligations, and loaded me with a 
debt that I can never discharge. 
You have broken my bank, Mr. 
Merrilies ; I shall never be able to 
repay you—never, never!’ 

‘Miss Meg,’ cried the old gentle- 
man abruptly, ‘don’t say that, I 
entreat you. If you are sincere’— 
he caught her hand in both his own 
as he spoke—‘ if you would really 
like to repay me, it is in your. power 
to do itnow! Yes—to repay me, 
too richly perhaps, but it is the 
only way, Miss Meg—the only 
way !” 

With wide-opened eyes and won- 
dering face she asked him how. 

‘I am a solitary old fellow,’ said 
he, looking at her very earnestly ; 
‘I have wealth and friends and 
everything that goes to make 
worldly position and social suc- 
cess; but there is no bright young 
face like yours to make sunshine in 
my home. Come, and be its mis- 
tress, dear Miss Meg!’ 

Never had poor Margery felt so 
discomfited. Turning her head 
away towards the carriage-window 
next which she was seated, she re- 
mained silent, stricken with amaze 
and dismay, and sorely grieved that 
her friend’s appeal could awaken 
no response in her heart. To be 
forced to refuse the first and the 
only favour he had ever asked of 
her! To repay his generosity with 
disappointment and seeming in- 
gratitude! Long since, she knew, 
her own slender resources must 
have been exhausted, and she red- 
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dened as she reflected that for many 
weeks she had been protected, sus- 
tained, and cherished by his bounty 
alone. The roof that sheltered her, 
the food which nourished her, the 
physicians who had tended her, the 
maid who had nursed her,—for all 
these she was indebted to his mu- 
nificent and tender care! Had she, 
indeed, the moral right to refuse 
him what he asked? Was she not 
so bound in duty towards him that 
a petition from his lips ought to 
carry with it the weight of a com- 
mand? But, then, to marry so old 
a man—a man who might well be 
her father! Oh, that he had asked 
anything else of her — anything 
rather than this ! 

Such were the thoughts and re- 
grets that filled her mind as she sat 
beside Mr. Merrilies without speech 
or motion, and watched the trees 
and houses fly past the window of 
the carriage, as it rolled swiftly 
back towards the avenues and ter- 
raced mansions of Kensington. 

‘I well know,’ said the voice of 
the old gentleman, breaking in on 
her meditations, ‘that you, my 
child, can give me nothing but the 
affectionate regard of an adopted 
daughter. I ask for nothing beyond 
that, and with that I shall be amply 
satisfied. The knowledge of your 
past, whose secret we now share 
together, debars me from any hope 
of being more to you in the future 
than I have been hitherto. But 
while for you’—his voice faltered— 
‘with the memory of that past in 
your heart, there can henceforward 
be no very bright anticipations, to 
me it would be an unmixed and 
inexpressible happiness to have the 
right of protecting and cherishing 
a life so dear to me as yours,—a 
right, Miss Meg, which the world 
will not long continue to accord me 
unless some legal tie unite us.’ 

His earnestness and affection 
touched her greatly, yet she still sat 
silent and irresolute. ‘ Why not ?’ 


she said to herself—‘ why not con- 
sent? He is right; I have no one 
else to live for, no other love or 
hope to brighten my life hence- 
forth. O Harry, Harry, I shall 
never see you again ; the dead must 
bury its dead now; all that might 
have been must lie for evermore 
forgotten !’ 

Hesitating and reflecting, Meg 
became aware that the carriage was 
stopping at the door of her old 
friend’s house, and that he was 
hastily writing something upon a 
leaf of paper torn from his pocket- 
book. The next moment he rose, 
folded his note, slipped it into her 
hand, and hurriedly opening the 
brougham-door, stepped out and 
was gone. Then Meg, still gazing 
fixedly out of the opposite window, 
heard him direct the coachman to 
drive her to Eden Terrace; and 
once more the cobs dashed briskly 
off, and she found herself alone. 

Timidly she unfolded the note 
Mr. Merrilies had left in her hand, 
and read the words it contained. 
They were these: 

‘You shall have three days to 
make up your mind. If before the 
close of the third day I do not 
receive from you a letter saying 
“ No,” I will come and fetch you 
in the evening, at eight o'clock, to 
introduce you to my friends and 
relatives, who will be dining at my 
house. Try to make me happy, 
Miss Meg. I dare venture to say 
you will not repent it.’ 

‘Three days,’ pondered Meg. 
‘ Ah, he wants me to find out by 
experience how dull I shall be all 
by myself for even three days !’ 


CHAPTER XXIII. 

THE evening of the appointed 
third day had arrived, and Meg 
had not sent that letter to say ‘ No.’ 
Not that even yet she had fully 
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summoned up determination to be- 
come her old friend’s wife, but 
that the fear of causing him pain, 
and the desire to compromise mat- 
ters in some vague way, had de- 
terred her from writing him a de- 
cided refusal. ‘ When he comes to- 
night to fetch me,’ she said to 
herself, ‘we will talk things over 
together, and I will beg him, in- 
stead of marrying me, to let me 
stay and keep house for him, as 
his daughter. Surely there could 
be no harm in that; for he is 
nearly three times my age, and I 
have come to look upon him just 
as if he were my father. To say 
all that in a letter would sound so 
awkward, and I shouldn’t be able 
to watch his face, and see what he 
thought of it, and judge what would 
be the right thing to say next. It 
is always much easier and more 
satisfactory to talk to people than 
to write to them.’ 

Having laid her plans, Meg 
dressed herself for the evening, and 
waited for the old gentleman’s 
arrival. Punctually at eight o’clock 
the door-bell rang, and the noisy 
knock with which Mr. Merrilies’ 
dapper footman always announced 
his master resounded through the 
little house. Quick steps ascended 
the staircase—a woman’s steps ; he 
was waiting for her, then, in the 
brougham. As she threw her shawl 
across her shoulders the room 
door opened, and her landlady en- 
tered, carrying a bunch of the 
most beautiful white moss-roses 
Meg had ever beheld. 

‘ If you please, miss’—the sharp- 
featured woman was always quite 
respectful to Margery now—‘ the 
carridge is below,and Mr. Merrilies 
hev sent these flowers for you to 
put in your hair, miss.’ 

‘Is there no one down-stairs? 
Hasn’t Mr. Merrilies come ?” 

‘No, miss; there’s only the car- 
ridge.’ 

Meyg’s face fell ; but she pinned 
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some roses in her hair nevertheless. 
*T shall be able to find him alone 
first, no doubt,’ she thought, as she 
ran down the stairs, ‘and I can 
talk to him then.’ 

But again she was doomed to 
disappointment. The servant who 
received her when she alighted 
from the brougham conducted her 
at once intoaspacious bedchamber, 
where Lucy Cringle was in attend- 
ance, ready to divest her of her 
outer wrappings ; and to her Meg 
immediately appealed. 

*O Lucy, I’m so glad to find 
you here! I thought Mr. Merrilies 
would have fetched me himself 
this evening, and I want particu- 
larly to speak to him alone, before 
I go into the drawing-room. There 
must be a library or a little room 
somewhere where we can talk. 
Isn’t there? Will you tell him, 
please ?” 

What could make Lucy laugh 
and hide her face ? Meg wondered. 
The old gentleman could not 
have confided his engagement to 
her before Meg’s own lips had 
ratified it! Had she already be- 
come ridiculous in the eyes of his 
servants? Oh,no! Lucy was far 
too good-natured and affectionate 
to regard her in such a light, and 
had made no secret of the respect 
she entertained for her master. 
The laugh must have been purely 
accidental. Meg felt sure of this 
when Lucy added, 

‘It’s all right, miss; there’s no 
company with him yet. He’s in 
the next room, waiting to see you. 
If you’re ready to come I'll show 
you in. How lovely them roses 
look in your hair, miss! I never 
did see a lady with such beautiful 
hair as yours is !’ 

With a face rosy with blushes, 
eyes brilliant with excitement, and 
a heart beating tumultuously under 
the folds of her black dress, Meg 
timidly entered the lighted room 
which Lucy indicated, expecting 
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to meet her old friend there 
alone. Butno! There were two 
people present— Mr. Merrilies and 
a young man, who stood with his 
back towards her, looking intently 
into the fire. As she lingered in 
the doorway, hesitating to advance, 
the old gentleman rose from his 
chair, and came forward to meet 
her. 

‘Meg,’ said he, taking her by the 
hand and calling her, for the first 
time, by her Christian name, with- 
out the formal prefix he had always 
hitherto used, ‘this is one of the 
very closest and dearest of my re- 
latives, whom I am going to intro- 
duce to you; my boy, who onlylast 
night returned to me from abroad. 
—Harry ? 

His voice trembled a little in 
pronouncing the name, and the 
young man turned slowly and con- 
fronted Meg. 

it was Harry Fielding ! 

The lights danced before her 
eyes, the floor wavered under her 
feet, she put out her hands blindly, 
as if seeking support. 

‘ Here!’ cried the old gentleman, 
catching them in his and laying 
them in his son’s. ‘ Here, Meg! 
in your husband’s hands, not in 
mine! This is the tie which is to 
unite us in the future !” 

‘My dear father! cried Harry, 
catching Meg rapturously in his 
arms and kissing her with all the 
frankness and heartiness of manner 
which had always been his charac- 
teristic, and which she so well re- 
membered in old times. 

‘ My dear father ! sobbed Meg, 
repeating the words with tender 
emphasis, and turning from Harry’s 
embrace to fall on the old man’s 
neck and hug him. ‘ What can I 
say to thank you for this last and 
best of all your kindnesses? How 
can I ever repay you?’ 

‘Repay, Meg? Why, I am re- 
paid,’ cried he, with the tears run- 

* ning down over his white neck-tie, 


‘repaid in full, my dear! I’m as 
happy as a king !’ 

She was so lost in the exuber- 
ance of her new joy that she did 
not hear the door open behind her, 
nor perceive the entrance of a lady, 
who with smiling face approached 
the group, and startled Meg into 
consciousness of her presence by a 
merry laugh. 

*So this,’ said the voice of Mrs. 
Strangeways gaily, ‘is the secret of 
the green parrot; and Mr. Merrilies 
turns out, after all, to be only Mr. 
Fielding! How wrong of him to 
deceive you so shamefully, Miss 
Myrtle ! 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Harry Fietpinc had news to 
tell. Mr. Pattison’s body had been 
found, nearly all the gang concerned 
in his murder arrested, and the 
whole amount of which the unfor- 
tunate man had been robbéd had 
been recovered, and was now in 
the hands of the Government. 

‘And now,’ added he, ‘comes 
the difficult part of the business. 
Mr. Pattison had left in the care 
of his lawyer a will leaving the 
whole of his property, real and 
personal, unconditionally and ab- 
solutely, to his widow. So long as 
there was nothing to leave, this will, 
of course, mattered very little in- 
deed; but now Mrs. Pattison is 
dead as well, and there are several 
thousand pounds waiting to be 
claimed. I do not know who has 
the legal right to inherit this.’ 

‘Aunt Pattison left a will also,’ 
answered Meg, ‘and I took charge 
of it myself when Josephine went 
on the Continent. It bequeaths 
all her property to her two nieces.’ 

‘ That is fortunate for you, Meg,’ 
interposed old Fielding, with a 
prudential air, ‘and will probably 
save you an immense deal of worry 
and litigation.’ 
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‘ Atleast,’ responded Meg gently, 
laying her hand in Harry’s and look- 
ing at him rather saucily, ‘ at least I 
am glad to think that I need not 
come to you quite a beggar.’ 

‘ Still the same independent old 
girl as ever!’ cried he, laughing. 
‘No, darling, we are neither of us 
beggars now. Those gold-fields 
you sent me off to plough turned 
out a great success, and my face is 
my fortune no longer. What I 
should have done with myself and 
my nuggets, Meg, if the dear old 
father here hadn’t written to me 
to say he had found you out, I 
can’t imagine.’ 

‘ But,” questioned Meg shyly, 
‘how did he know that you were 
—that you loved me, Harry dear?’ 

‘Why, of course I had let out 
the secret in my letters, Meg. I 
didn’t mean to do so; for fellows 
generally keep those things to them- 
selves, you know, particularly when 
they’re not quite sure of success. 
But I couldn’t get over the gover- 
nor. He read between the lines ; 
and when I said, “ Miss Margery 
Myrtle is the sweetest, most genu- 
ine, and sensible girl I ever saw, and 
in my opinion worth all the young- 
ladyhood in the colony or out of it,” 
he astutely understood the whole 
thing, and wrote back to me in the 
coolest way : “ If you are as much 
in love with Miss Meg as ever, you 
can come home by the next steam- 
er, for she loves you, and is wait- 
ing here to make you happy. She 
knows nothing yet, and I shall tell 
her nothing, for fear you should 
have changed your mind.” Upon 
- which, as I had wof changed my 
mind, Meg, I wrote no more letters, 
but packed up my traps and started 
off at once to bring my own reply.’ 

‘ And now, Harry, my boy,’ said 
old Fielding, throwing a fresh log 
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on the hearth, ‘ now that your little 
romance is ended, you're going to 
drop the curtain, and turn out the 
footlights, and settle down here 
with your wife and your father, 
like a converted Zingaro, aren’t 
you ?” 

‘That must be as Meg pleases, 
you know,’ returned his son. ‘ But, 
first of all, we must have our wed- 
ding-trip, like everybody else ; and 
as the doctors say that Meg wants 
change and sea-air, I propose a voy- 
age to Australia. We shall have 
to go, I fancy, to put in her claim to 
ashare in Mr. Pattison’s property, 
and she'll like to get a glimpse of 
the old place once more. And after 
that we'll come back, dear old 
father, and make our home with 
you, as long as you and Heaven 
please. Won't we, darling little 
wife ? 

‘Yes, yes!’ cried Meg, clapping 
her hands with all the childish glee 
of old times; ‘and then Mrs. 
Strangeways and I will found a 
scholarship for women students of 
political economy, and a society 
for the encouragement and assist- 
ance of poor ladies who can’t do 
Berlin-wool-work nor make artificial 
flowers out of paper. And with 
you and Mr. Merrilies and my dear 
old Poll, I shall be as happy as the 
days are long ! 

Old Fielding, looking at her as 
she stood in the ruddy glow of the 
firelight, with that joyous smile 
upon her fair young face and the 
white roses in her radiant hair, re- 
membered the little forlorn shiver- 
ing figure he had seen under the 
gas-lamps by the river-side at Chel- 
sea. And he thanked kind Heaven 
forthe happy changes it had wrought 
since then, and for the new love 
that filled his heart and rested like 
a light upon his home. 








SCIENCE, 
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Wuart is Science? This is a rather 
difficult question to answer off-hand, 
and an appeal to the dictionaries 
will not afford altogether satisfac- 
tory information. Dr. Johnson says 
science is ‘knowledge;’ so it is, 
but certainly all knowledge is not 
science. Walker defines it as ‘the 
knowledge of things ;’ this is better, 
but still far from being sufficiently 
explicit, for science is a knowledge 
not so much of things as of laws 
and properties. It may be defined 


asaknowledge of Nature, cf natural 
laws, their actions and results, this 
knowledge bearing the same rela- 
tion to Art as the mind bears to 
the body. 


If this definition of the term be 
acorrect one, it follows that science 
will be imperfect so long as any of 
the works of Nature remain unde- 
scribed, any natural laws undis- 
covered, or their action and results 
fail to be understood. When all 
these are known and have been 
thoroughly investigated, then and 
then only may science be con- 
sidered complete, and its objects 
absolutely realised. 

It may be asked, in regard to the 
origin of science, Is it a result of 
civilisation, or did civilisation fol- 
low as a consequence of scientific 
thought? and did science dawn 
upon the world at the same instant 
as appeared the race of human be- 
ings, who alone possess the brain 
Suited to its cultivation? Pure 
science undoubtedly followed a 
long way in the wake of civilisa- 
tion ; still a misty kind of science 
must have occupied a place in the 
brain of man from the very first. 
That is to say, man had, even at a 
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very early stage of his existence, 
some knowledge of Nature and of 
natural laws, sufficient at all events 
to induce him to sow seed in the 
assurance of a harvest to come. 
He had some mechanical ideas, 
which led him to use tools for till- 
ing the ground and for other pur- 
poses, the work of the brain even 
then saving the labour of the hands. 

Certainly the germs of future 
science are here exhibited, and 
mark the wide difference that 
exists between man, even in a rude 
and uncivilised state, and the ani- 
mals by which he was immediately 
preceded, and which are nearest to 
him in point of organisation. There 
are certain arts, so to speak, which 
man in a savage state shares with 
the inferior animals, and in which 
many of them even surpass him. 
These are building, hunting, fish- 
ing, swimming, and so on, in which 
he is equalled, nay excelled, by the 
beaver, the wolf, the heron, and the 
frog ; these and other animals pro- 
bably having been his unpaid 
teachers in the arts, while the 
squirrel and the bee set him the 
example of laying-in stores for 
winter use. But these arts are the 
basis of his civilisation, while the 
sowing of seed and the using of 
tools may be ascribed to the pos- 
session of rudimentary scientific 
ideas. To this also is owing his 
production and use of fire at a 
very early period; for fire, although 
sometimes arising in Nature, comes 
thus only, as it were, by accident, 
and man alone produces it inten- 
tionally, and makes it subserve his 
necessity. 

Although, as we have seen, the 
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germs of science were exhibited by 
man from the earliest period of his 
existence, they could never, but 
for civilisation, have developed in- 
to pure science, which is the direct 
result of observation, and of the 
classification of observed facts and 
established laws. ‘These imply an 
advanced stage of civilisation—in 
other words, the lapse of a long 
period of time; for civilisation must 
of necessity have progressed at a 
very slow rate indeed. The early 
progress of science must have been 
equally tardy, for men were groping 
in the dark ; they had to find out 
facts, and reasoning from them, to 
ascertain laws and principles. In 
later ages the knowledge of laws 
and principles would frequently 
guide the inquirer to the discovery 
of further truths, which otherwise 
must have remained in obscurity. 
It has also frequently happened 
that men have stood on the very 
threshold of a great discovery, 
which has notwithstanding remain- 
ed for generations unrevealed ; and 
sometimes scientific knowledge has 
been lost through the decline of 
civilised nations. Many valuable 
opportunities for experiment and 
research have been time after time 
neglected, and in addition to these 
passive hindrances, the progress 
and growth of science has in the 
middie and later ages met with 
much unreasoning and sometimes 
violent opposition. 

Science has a twofold object— 
an intellectual and an economical, 
the former being an increase of our 
‘knowledge of things’ past, pre- 
sent, and future ; the latter an ex- 
tension of the practical utility of 
natural laws, and by observation 
of their results in the past to utilise 
their operation at present and in 
time to come. 

As an illustration of the econo- 
mical object of science, Geology 
may be mentioned, as it gives 
(more perhaps than any other 


branch) a very extended idea of 
the prodigious results of the quiet 
working of natural agencies during 
the countless ages of the past. 
Beneath us lie many thousands of 
feet of solid rock, which we know 
have been slowly—very slowly— 
built up from the waste of older 
rocks by the action of rivers and 
the sea; and these deposits supply 
us with materials of great practical 
value. A few of these are stone, 
marble, slate, and lime, with which 
we build our houses ; iron, copper, 
and other metals ; salt, alum, mag- 
nesia, and other chemical com- 
pounds; and above and beyond 
all the invaluable mineral coal. 
Geological knowledge of the past 
is of great present service in guid- 
ing us to these stores of Nature, 
and in pointing out the methods 
of their utilisation. It shows us 
also that the producing causes are 
still in active operation, that the 
stores are still being replenished, 
as rocks of all kinds are continually 
being formed, which in their turn 
will supply their products to future 
generations of men. 

The sister-science Palzontology 
may be cited as an example ot the 
intellectual object —the science 
which enables us to restore, from 
a few fossil bones, the forms of the 
ancient and peculiar animals which 
formerly occupied the globe. by 
comparing these animals of the 
past with those of the present time, 
we learn that from the commence- 
ment of life upon the earth its pro- 
gress has invariably been from 
lower to higher forms; we conclude, 
and with some show of reason, that 
as it has always been, so it will 
continue to be, and that the present 
forms of life will be succeeded by 
others still higher in the scale of 
existence. 

Never in past time have the 
prospects of science been as bright 
as they are now, for the flame tt 
has kindled spreads too far ever to 
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be extinguished. In the Middle 
Ages when a man, or perhaps a 
small band of men, had worked 
out some branch of knowledge, or 
attained to some wonderful dis- 
covery, it was a comparatively easy 
matter for those who were adversely 
interested to raise against him or 
them a senseless outcry, such out- 
cry being frequently followed by 
an equally senseless persecution. 
But knowledge is not now to be 
stamped out by folly or fanaticism, 
neither can it stand still; therefore 
it must continue to advance until 
it shall have permeated and ele- 
vated all classes in every commu- 
nity. It is not difficult to predi- 
cate what must in a few years be 
the outcome of all the controversies 
now raging about popular educa- 
tion : the stone has been set rolling 
down the hill ; it may be checked 
or for a while turned aside; but 
who is sufficiently powerful to per- 
manently arrest its progress ? 

It may be that science, in its 
strict sense, is not taught in the 
national schools ; but the ground 
is prepared for the seed, and (whe- 
ther for good or evil) the seed is 
planted therein, in numberless 
cases to shoot forth and bear fruit 
that may benefit the whole human 
race. In the schools of higher 
grade other things are gradually 
yielding place to an extension of 
science-teaching ; it spreads also 
from the centres of learning through 
a thousand channels among the 
middle classes, and it occupies 
deservedly a more than ever im- 
portant place at each of the Uni- 
versities. 

Science has its votaries—men 
and women, who devote their lives 
and their energies to the elucidation 
of some of Nature’s mysteries ; its 
visionaries, who run after the 
shadow and neglect the substance ; 
and even its martyrs, who cheer- 
fully lay down their lives in fur- 
therance of some favourite idea. 


Among the former are those ear- 
nest men who leave home and 
home-comforts, travel thousands 
of miles, and put up with all sorts 
of inconvenience; it may be to 
observe a transit of Venus ; to col- 
lect with patient industry and atom 
by atom the evidences of life on 
the bottom of every ocean ; or to 
ascertain by experiment facts con- 
cerning the varying deep-sea tem- 
perature. Others, with their lives 
in their hand, will face the horrors 
of a polar climate to increase our 
‘knowledge of things,’ or traverse 
unknown continents as the pio- 
neers of civilisation. 

In our scientific annals are re- 
corded the names and deeds of 
many who have devoted their lives 
and their substance to the pursuits 
of science, to the great advantage 
and permanent benefit of mankind. 
Their labours and sacrifices have 
not only increased our store of 
knowledge, but have facilitated its 
further acquisition ; not only have 
revealed the wealth of Nature, but 
have indicated the means of its 
utilisation; not only have made us 
acquainted with our resources, but 
have instructed us in their increase 
and development. Many devote 
their leisure hours to scientific 
pursuits, others employ much valu- 
able time in a similar manner for 
little or no remuneration. The 
result attained by each individual 
worker may be notat once apparent ; 
but all contribute more or less to 
the grand results eventually ob- 
tained; as the ‘cairn’ by the way- 
side grows with every pebble cast 
upon it by each passing traveller. 

The visionaries of science may 
be defined as those who (clever 
and learned as they may have been, 
and as some doubtless were) have 
striven after what is unattainable. 
They thought (and indeed there 
are some who still think) otherwise, 
and must have the credit of work- 
ing with honesty of purpose ; 
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moreover some of their researches 
and experiments, made in pursuit 
of visionary objects, have had 
important practical results. There- 
fore let us, who with greater light 
see the folly of their endeavours, 
not judge too harshly of those who 
in former times sought to transmute 
the baser metals into gold, to 
discover a solvent that should 
dissolve all substances, and to pro- 
duce the ‘Philosopher's stone.’ 
It may not be as easy to pardon 
those who still think that men 
with a simple apparatus and by 
their own power will be able to fly 
through the air, or who rack their 
brains in the hope of discovering 
‘ perpetual motion.’ 

The Middle Ages afford but too 
many examples of those who were 
martyrs to science, men who 
yielded up their lives rather than 
renounce their belief in what they 
knew to be true. In recent times 
chemistry, medicine, and indeed 
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almost all the sciences can point 
to the names of some whose lives 
have been sacrificed to their desire 
for an increase of ‘ knowledge.’ 

In conclusion it may be observed 
that, although science is eminently 
worthy of cultivation for its own 
sake, men should extend their 
knowledge if they would increase 
their material happiness ; for the 
extension of the one has always 
kept pace with that of the other. 
Science long ago rendered easier 
the production and utilisation of 
those things which are necessary 
to existence, and thereby men were 
saved much of the hardship endured 
by the earlier members of their 
race. It made possible also the 
attainment of those things which 
are enjoyed as luxuries, and the 
formation of refined habits of life 
and thought which now are in- 
dispensable, and which have them- 
selves contributed more than aught 
else to the elevation of mankind. 

W. H. PENNING. 





A SNOW-STORM IN SPRING. 


WHEN the earth doth smile in gladness, 
When the lark is on the wing, 
When March winds have ceased their madness, 
And soft showers their blessings bring,— 
Type of sorrow, type of sadness, 
Comes a snow-storm in the spring. 


When life’s cares are of the slightest, 
Beauty haloes everything ; 

When its days are fairest, lightest, 
Then will clouds their shadows fling, 

Dash the hopes that seemed the brightest, 
As a snow-storm in the spring. 


W. HENRY PENNING. 





HIGHER THAN THE CHURCH. 


Iranslated from the German of WYLHELMINE VON HILLERN éy Mrs. BREWER, 


——_—>——_ 


CHAPTER I. 


In the year of grace 1511 two 
men were walking through the 
quiet Cathedral Square of Breisach. 
The older of the two had finely- 
chiselled features, a full beard of 
light gray, and his long hair, falling 
in thick profusion under a red vel- 
vet cap, gave him a distinguished 
air, which, heightened bya majestic 
gait, at once impressed a beholder 
that he was a man of no ordinary 
mould, but rather one upon whose 
broad shoulders rested an invisible 
globe. He was still handsome, 
dignified, and graceful, such as we 
picture the great men of the earth 
shouid be—an emperor—a German 
emperor from the crown of his 
head to the sole of his foot. In 
our eyes at least a poet and a hero, 
in the true sense of the word— 
Maximilian I.* 

Here in his own town (as he 
named it) of Breisach he gladly 
rested from the turmoil of his royal 
duties, and employed his leisure in 
working at his Werszenkunig. Here 
he wrote those tender letters to his 
daughter Margaret in Holland, 
which appeal so strongly to our 
sympathy. 

This forsaken and well-nigh for- 
gotten little town on the Rhine 
was the Sanssouci of the Emperor 
Maximilian. But in the year 1511 
threatening clouds hovered over 
this Samssouci, and announced to 
the emperor the storm which would 
carry him forth for ever from the 
quiet spot of earth he loved so 
well. 

* Anastasius Griin’s ‘ Last knight,’ 


Already, here and there, in king- 
dom after kingdom, were indica- 
tions of the coming calamity. Out- 
breaks among the peasants extend- 
ed far beyond the limits of the 
empire. The loss of Milan was 
threatened, and the old dragon, the 
Turk, rising up in the distance, 
made up a tangle suflicient to per- 
plex and grieve the emperor. 

He might well move with heavy 
and saddened, though with stately 
steps, round the peaceful cathedral 
sward, whilst his eyes looked sor- 
rowfully on the bright landscape 
at his feet. The ‘invisible globe’ 
pressed a very galling weight on his 
shoulders to-day. 

Suddenly, as though a gleam of 
sunshine had broken through the 
clouds which had gathered over his 
mental gloom, he paused, and with 
awakened curiosity asked his com- 
panion, ‘Who are those children?’ 
pointing to a boy and girl, who 
were with eager earnestness plant- 
ing a rose-tree in a niche of the 
church-wall. 

The person addressed was his 
private secretary, Max Treitzsauer- 
wein, a knight of noble birth, with 
whom the emperor took counsel. 

The children were beautiful 
enough to be an artist’s fancy ; the 
girl eight years old and the boy 
twelve. They were so absorbed in 
their work that they did not hear 
the approach of the emperor, and 
it was only when he stood before 
them that they looked up, when 
the boy touched the girl, saying 
aloud, 

‘ Look, that is the emperor.’ 

‘What are you doing?’ said he, 
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resting his artist-eyes on the beau- 
tiful pair. 

‘We are planting a rose-tree for 
God,’ said the boy without fear. 

‘Do you think God will be 
pleased with it?’ 

The boy shrugged his shoulders, 
saying, 

‘Yes ; because it is the best we 
have.’ 

The emperor, smiling, said, 

‘ He will doubtless approve the 
desire to please Him. What is 
your name ?” 

‘Hans Liefrink.’ 

‘ And the little one, is she your 
sister ?” 

‘No; that is Mr. Ruppacher’s 
Marie, our neighbour’s child. For 
shame, Mailie ; take your apron out 
of your mouth.’ 

‘Do you love each other very 
much ?” 

‘Yes ; when I am old enough, 
and have a knife, I shall marry her.’ 
The emperor opened his eyes. 

‘Is it necessary to have a knife 
in order to marry ?’ 

‘To be sure it is,’ answered the 
boy earnestly. ‘If I haven’ta knife 
I cannot carve; and if I don’t 
carve I cannot earn any money ; 
and mother says one must not 
marry without money ; and I must 
have a great deal of money if I 
am to marry Mailie, because she 
is the provost’s daughter.’ 

‘ But,’ said the emperor, ‘ what 
will you carve ?” 

‘Wood.’ 

‘ Ah, I understand ; you intend 
to be a wood-carver. Now I think 
of it, I saw two young men of 
your name at Diirer’s, in Niirn- 
berg. Are they relations of yours ?” 

‘Yes ; they are my cousins,’ 

‘Then did your father work at 
this art ?” 

‘Yes; and when I was little I 
used to watch him ; and now that I 
want to learn, my father is dead, 
and my uncle is dead, and mother 
will not buy me a knife.’ 
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The emperor felt in his pocket, 
and drew out a beautiful knife, 
with an artistic handle and many 
blades. 

‘Will that do?” 

The boy blushed all over his 
face for joy, and it could be plainly 
seen how his heart was beating. 

‘Oh, yes,’ he stammered, ‘that 
will do beautifully.’ 

‘ Well, then, take it, and be very 

industrious with it,’ said the em- 
peror. 
» The boy took the jewelled knife 
from the emperor's hand as care- 
fully as if it were hot, and he feared 
to burn his fingers. 

‘Oh, thank you! thank you! 
was all he could say, but in his 
dark eyes there sparkled a bright 
joyousness, which went strangely 
to the emperor’s heart. 

‘Would you like to go to Niirn- 
berg, to your cousins, and help 
them to engrave plates? There 
is plenty of work to be done there.’ 

‘I should like to go to Diirer in 
Niirnberg, but I will not engrave 
plates. I do not like engraving 
woodcuts ; they are so flat that one 
can pass the hand over them, and 
there is no telling what is near or 
what is far off, and you have to 
fancy half. I like carving figures 
that look to have life, and that 
one can grasp.’ 

‘That one can grasp,’ repeated 
the emperor, smiling. ‘ A sculptor, 
eh? Ah, my friend Hans, you'll 
not go far wrong if you stick to the 
natural and the figures one can 
grasp. It is no idle artist’s motto.’ 

He drew a leather purse, con- 
taining some gold pieces, out of 
his velvet pouch, and gave it to the 
boy, and said, 

‘Attend to me, my boy. This 
gold you must take care of, and 
not give it to any one, not even 
to your mother. Say that the 
emperor commanded you to keep 
it for your education and for learn- 
ing your art in Niirberg. Study 
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hard, and when old enough you 
must travel to see new works to 
copy ; then go to Niirnberg, to the 
great artist Diirer, and tell him 
what I have told you; perchance 
he may remember that his emperor 
once helped him, and he will not 
refuse to help you in turn, in order 
that you may climb to the artist’s 
noble pedestal. Will you faithfully 
perform all this ?’ 

Hans thoughtfully and with 
swelling heart assented. 

‘Mr. Emperor,’ he blurted out, 
‘if I ever make a carving worthy 
of worship it shall be like you— 
exactly like you.’ 

‘Good-bye,’ said the emperor, 
laughing, and began to ascend the 
mountain with his companion. 

The boy stood as in a dream. 

Mailie, in spite ofthe prohibition, 
had inthe mean time gnawed a hole 
in her apron, and held the wet 
edges in her hand as if she were 
petrified. At this moment she ran 
to a maid-servant who was seeking 
her, and said, 

‘Only think: the emperor has 
been here, and has given Hans a 
knife and real gold money !’ 

The maid would not believe it 
until she saw the knife (she was not 
allowed to touch it), and then, in 
her great astonishment, she called 
aloud to all the people she could 
see to come and look at the em- 
peror’s knife. The neighbours were 
eager for the sight, and would have 
been no less eager to test if-the 
gold pieces were genuine, but this 
the child was resolute in refusing. 

The emperor was seen at Brei- 
sach no more. 

The adventure of Hans Liefrink 
became the subject of gossip, and 
assumed somewhat indefinite pro- 
portions. Some said Hans was 
always forward with his tongue, 
and was as likely as not to ask the 
emperor for a knife, if he had the 
chance. Others nodded their 
heads prophetically. It was no 
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good doubting ; they had seen the 
knife with their own eyes. The 
story was as true as the legend of 
their patron saint. 


CHAPTER II. 

YEARS passed away and left no 
trace. Hans Liefrink lost his mo- 
ther, Mailie also lost hers, and 
closer and closer the orphan chil- 
dren clung to each other. 

In the evening, after work—while 
the father was uttering political 
gabble upon the bench allotted to 
the foremost citizens in the public- 
house, and his housekeeper was 
gossiping with the women at the 
door—the children climbed over 
the fence which separated the gar- 
dens behind the houses, and sat 
together. Hans carved toy figures 
of children for Mailie of such 
beauty as no child in Breisach had 
ever seen before. Then he related 
to her all he knew of the beautiful 
pictures and the sculpture he had 
seen in the cathedral at Freiburg, 
and of the great masters of his art 
—Baldung Griin in Freiburg. and 
Martin Schén in Colmar, for he 
went there several times; and when 
there he laboured with ardour to 
copy and bring back the best 
semblance he could of what struck 
his fancy. 

For hours the pair would sit 
thus together, eager to hear or tell 
that which they delighted to know 
or to communicate. One of their 
chiefest pleasures was to slip away 
to the Cathedral Square and water 
the rose-tree, which Hans in re- 
membrance had called the * em- 
percr’s tree.’ There they lingered, 
hoping the emperor would return, 
for certainly he would come back 
ormce more. And more than once, 
in earlier days, they had even cried 
aloud, ‘Emperor, emperor, do 
come back ! 

But the childish voices remained 
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unheard. The world was all too 
busy to heed them, and the longed- 
for one was far off and busied in 
the turmoil and din of war. Thus 
the children grew up, and the em- 
peror’s tree grew with them. There 
seemed to be an unconscious sym- 
pathy between these children and 
this tree which they had planted. 
Whateverchanced in their chequer- 
ed life they were attracted to the 
spot, and when there they secretly 
acknowledged it was before a friend 
they stood, who knew and recog- 
nised their confidence. But faith- 
ful as was this friend, it was too 
weak to hold together those whom 
worldly interest and pride had re- 
solved to separate. 

The beautiful and graceful maid- 
en, the highly-esteemed daughter 
of the provost, was now no longer 
allowed to receive attentions from 
the poor sculptor; her father sternly 
forbade it; for not only was Hans 
Liefrink poor, but he was not even 
the son of a citizen of Breisach; 
his family were of Dutch origin, 
and had migrated to Breisach. A 
foreigner, and a poor foreigner, was 
in those times a pariah, and could 
not be allowed to enter the narrow 
pathway of old-established custom, 
and Hans, above all, was resolutely 
excluded. He had not evena pro- 
fession. He aspired to become an 
artist, esteemed at that time as a 
sort of vagabond or mountebank, 
who enticed honest people with 
enchanted potions and magic 
verses; and Hans was, they de- 
clared, exactly such a one. He 
bewitched the girls whenever he 
passed ; he had curly hair (all very 
well for a courtier) of chestnut 
brown, silky and flowing ; and his 
dark eyes had a sad dreamy ex: 
pression, which no one could ac- 
count for in so ill-conditioned a lad. 
He had a voice which seemed to 
aid the power of his eyes. How 
he lived, and at what he worked, 
nobody knew. He had bought 
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the small house he lived in, to be 
sure, and after his mother’s death 
he resided there alone, and nobody 
entered it except this solitary carver 
of wood, as he was styled. Yes, 
there was a scapegrace, James 
Schmidt, a true Bohemian, a sculp- 
tor by trade, who, having killed an 
antagonist in a brawl and had to 
fly for his life, was believed to have 
entered Hans’ cottage, and al- 
though closely followed, he man- 
aged to elude his pursuers. Silent 
Hans was believed to have had a 
hand in secreting him. This was 
an outrage not to be forgiven, es- 
pecially by his proud neighbour 
Ruppacher, who had borne ill-will 
for a long time against the pre- 
sumptuous playmate of his daugh- 
ter. He made this incident an ex- 
cuse for having a high wall built 
between his garden and that of 
Hans, believing it would be a bar 
to the young people meeting each 
other. But at the emperor's tree 
they sometimes met, though rarely, 
and only when it was very quiet 
and solitary. It was just this hin- 
drance which gave impulse to the 
stream of half-unconscious affec- 
tion, and the stream swelled to a 
flood, which carried before it the 
barrier of reserve in Hans. 

Mailie dared not venture to visit 
the rose-tree thus secretly. She 
knew she was bound to escape from 
a position so hazardous and un- 
maidenly. 

But Hans was sorely tried by an 
abstention he could not under- 
stand, and after periods of despon- 
dency he boldly ventured near her 
window with a serenade his love 
had taught him : 


‘THE EMPEROR'S ROSE-TREE. 
On the rose-thorn, on the rose-thorn, 
My piercéd heart hangs there. 
Ah, when thou com’st at early dawn, 
Canst thou thy love forbear ? 


Ah, loved one, come and take it down, 
And near thy bosom place it. 

Thine image graved there, icy frown 
Nor sun’s glare shall efface it.’ 
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No answer came to the song 
that night, but in the morning 
Mailie went early to the rose-tree, 
ani, taking down the heart of 
Hans, laid it next her own, and 
vowed with passionate emotion to 
cherish it till death. ‘Ah,’ said 
Hans to her, ‘if my good kind 
emperor were here, his presence 
would remove the enmity which 
forces us to part! But the wish 
was vain, and Hans, with the knife 
he had received from the hand of 
the emperor himself, cut the letters 
M and / in the bark of the rose- 
tree, and over the letters the im- 
perial crown, as though the emblem 
would work out the wonder he 
would accomplish. 

Autumn passed and winter came 
and went, and only at long inter- 
vals could Hans see his Mailie. 

Hans sang again and again the 
song of the rose, till Ruppacher 
was roused by the serenade, and 
threatened his daughter with his 
curse and expulsion from her home 
if she dishonoured her family by 
giving further encouragement to 
the Bohemian fortune-hunter. The 
provost, her father, saw that his 
daughter’s disobedience would in- 
evitably ruin all his plans for her 
if he left her any longer in doubt 
as to his determination relative to 
this absurd lover of hers. 

Eight years had passed since the 
rose-tree had been planted by them 
both as children, and she had just 
reached her sixteenth year. Ruppa- 
cher was enraged that his daughter 
should risk her advancement in 
life, and his fiat had gone forth 
that no earthly consideration should 
induce him to assent to Hans’ pre- 
tensions. 

For the last time they met at 
the rose-tree. The air was soft, 
and spring was struggling with the 
sharp winter frosts. The girl stood 
with bowed head before the young 
man ; she had told him all that she 
had been compelled to listen to 
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from her father, and now she was 
silent. Her hand rested in his, 
and large tears were running down 
her cheeks. 

‘ Mailie,’ said the young man, in 
deep sorrow, ‘do you also believe 
in the assertion of your father that 
my love for you, and faith that you 
will one day yet be mine, are a de- 
gradation to you?” 

A smile lit up the eyes blinded 
with tears, as she said earnestly, 
‘No, Hans, never, never! No one 
shall ever make me think ill of 
you. Others do not know you, but 
I know you. You have educated 
me and taught me what is beautiful 
and grand, which they have no 
knowledge of. You have made 
me what I am, just as with your 
artist hand you can form a human 
figure out of a piece of wood.’ 
And suddenly she took his hand, 
and pressed it lightly with her soft 
warm lips. Then she folded her 
soft fingers over his, and continued, 
‘I believe in you always, for you 
honour God and have faith in the 
path you have chosen ; your pa- 
tience and honesty of purpose will 
one day win for you the fame my 
love may value, but could never 
gain for you.’ 

* And will you remain faithful to 
me, Mailie, until I can do honour 
to myself and my art, and can come 
as a man respected to claim you?” 

‘Yes, Hans ; I will not leave my 
father’s house for any one but thee 
or the cloister. And should I die 
before you return I will be buried 
here under the emperor’s tree, where 
we have plighted our troth. I 
think it is here that you will come 
and rest from your labour and toil ; 
and every leaf that falls at your 
feet shall seem to you as if it were 
a gentle message from me to you.’ 

She bent her head, while the 
tears flowed freely down her 
cheeks, the farewell was taken, and 
they both turned towards home 
with aching and foreboding hearts. 
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‘Weep not, Mailie, at this part- 
ing,’ said Hans, controlling his 
emotion ; ‘ail will be well. I shall 
go to Diirer, as the emperor com- 
manded, and learn what he can 
teach me of my art, and when I 
have succeeded in mastering my 
difficulties I will seek the emperor 
(wherever he may be) and lay my 
petition before him, that he may 
speak for me to your father.’ 

*Oh, yes,’ said Mailie; ‘if only 
he would come again he would 
help us.’ 

‘He will surely return, love,’ 
said Hans confidently. ‘We will 
pray that the good God will either 
direct him to us or me to him.’ 

Each felt a vague presentiment 
that God would work a miracle for 
them—possibly change the very 
rose-tree itself into the form of 
the emperor before their eyes. 

Ah, what was that! The great 
bell of the cathedral tolling slowly, 
solemnly, and sorrowfully. 

The young lovers looked up. 
‘What is it? Isit afire? Is an 
enemy upon us?’ they asked one 
of the other. They felt that some 
calamity was hanging over them. 

Several people were ascending in 
the direction of the church. Hans 
hurried after them to learn what 
was the matter, and Mailie hid her- 
self in the procession of the cross. 

‘Where do you come from,’ 
asked the people, ‘that you don’t 
know? It has been proclaimed 
in the market-place that the em- 
peror is dead. 

‘The emperor dead ! 

There stood poor Hans, as if 
struck by thunder, all his hopes 
scattered with one blow. When 
quiet was again restored in the 
square he sat himself on the bank, 
and rested his forehead against the 
stems of the rose-tree and sobbed 
aloud. ‘O my emperor, my dear, 
my good emperor, why are you 
dead to me?’ A hand was gently 
laid upon his shoulder, and Mailie 
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stood by him. It was growing 
dark, and from the mirror of the 
Rhine alone gleamed faintly a few 
last rays of the setting sun. The 
bell had ceased to toll out its death- 
knell, and all around was as still 
as death, ‘O Maijlie,’ groaned 
Hans hopelessly, ‘ the emperor will 
come no more !’ 

‘But God is here, and He will 
not forsake us,’ said Mailie ; and 
her blue eyes shone in the partial 
darkness, to Hans’ imagination, 
like two stars in the heavens. 

As his eyes remained riveted on 
her, standing before him with arms 
crossed over her breast in uncon- 
scious grace and womanly tender- 
ness, his face suddenly lighted up 
with a peculiar expression of plea- 
sure and deep reverence ; he 
clasped his hands as though in- 
spired, and whispered, ‘ A/aria ’” 

‘Yes, He sends me the image of 
my queen. And when I shall have 
perfectly reproduced my pattern, I 
shall be a true artist, and my work 
shall live to be adored by ages yet 
unborn. Yes, I shall win you yet 
by a fame such as will require no 
emperor’s help !’ 

The next morning with the early 
dawn Hans, a knapsack at his 
back, and the leather purse with 
its remaining gold pieces in his 
breast, passed through the door of 
his cottage, locked it, put the key 
in his pocket, and went slowly on 
his way. Once more at parting 
his full rich voice sang out clear 
and loud— 

‘On the rose-thorn, on the rose-thorn, 

My piercéd heart hangs there. 
Ah, when thou com’st at early dawn, 
Canst thou thy love forbear ?’ 


In Ruppacher’s house a little old- 
fashioned window was softly open- 
ed, and through the dim light a 
white handkerchief waved a silent 
farewell. 

Then it was as if the voice were 
choked with emotion, and it was 
heard trembling and uncertain ; 
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and now the song ceased alto- 
gether. Emotion had mastered the 
departing one. Only the firm tread 
of the young traveller echoed 
through the deserted street, becom- 
ing fainter and fainter, till all sound 
ceased, and the loved one was 
straining to catch one last footfall, 
but in vain. 


CHAPTER III. 


Years had passed away, and no 
tidings had been heard of Hans 
Liefrink. He was only thought of 
when any who had known him 
passed the little house with the 
closely-drawn blinds, which now 
and then excited speculation as 
to the new claimant. One, how- 
ever, was thinking of him with 
ceaseless longing, ay, and ex- 
pected him with a constancy which 
consecrated his existence. No in- 
vectives, no scoffing, no threaten- 
ing of her father could induce 
Marie Ruppacher to give ear to 
one of her many suitors. With 
firm maidenly reserve she refrained 
from all occasions of festivity or 
gossip ; she left not her home ex- 
cept to go to her devotions ; and 
after evensong she visited and 
tended the emperor’s tree, that it 
might grow up in health and re- 
joice the heart of the loved one 
when he should return. It was 
the one material link between 
them ; it had been witness of their 
troth ; he had planted it with her, 
and had with her associated his 
future prospects with it. She 
watched and guarded the tree with 
reverend care, with an almost ma- 
ternal instinct, for the betrothed’s 
sake who was far off. It was to 
her at times as a child he had left 
her. 

The rose-tree grew luxuriantly. 
It already reached to the very top 
of the niche in which it was plant- 
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ed, and aspired to grow yet higher ; 
but with gentle care she bent and 
trained it so as to confine its shoots 
to the limits of the niche, and fas- 
tened to the wall its blooming top 
bowed under the arching stone- 
work of the buttress. This work 
of memory and hope was her only 
pleasure, her only recreation. 

In work and prayer her days 
passed by, and her once rosy cheeks 
began to get pale. Her father re- 
marked without mercy how his 
beautiful child became more and 
more quiet and self-contained ; he 
saw how she slowly faded. 

It was to her a relief that the 
party combats of the Reformation 
also menacing Breisach so engaged 
the provost, that his domestic rule 
was relaxed through sheer fatigue. 
The increasing demands on him 
arising from council meetings de- 
layed his carrying out his intention 
to compel his daughter by cogent 
parental authority either to accept 
his choice or resign herself at once 
to the Church. 

The strife round Breisach came 
nearer; the peasants of the ‘ Kaiser- 
stuhl’ took up arms in favour of the 
new doctrines, and more and more 
adherents flocked to them. 

The old town was trembling for 
its ancient faith, and while fortify- 
ing its exterior and putting itself 
into a state of defence, it was ad- 
vised by the Archduke Ferdinand 
—the grandson of Maximilian—to 
do everything inside that might 
strengthen and give solidity to the 
established order of things in 
Church and State. With great self- 
denying courage the majority did 
their duty. Foundations and do- 
nations were made to add to the 
dignity of the clergy, to give in- 
creased effect to the church offices, 
and externally to glorify the recog- 
nised symbols and ideal figures of 
the Catholic faith. 

Paintings and sculpture were 
employed at an expense never at- 
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tempted before in the Church, to 
emblematise the doctrine and au- 
thority of that mighty institution 
affirming its supernal right of 
government direct from heaven. 

The clergy soon discovered that 
the high altar of their church was 
utterly inadequate to represent 
these pretensions, and whilst the 
dignitaries declared that at any 
period this defect ought not to have 
been disregarded, it was at this 
crisis perilous to Church and State 
to neglect this cardinal require- 
ment. The safety of the monarch 
and the glory of God were equally 
concerned in at once securing the 
noblest efforts of genius to replace 
the old altar by one worthy the 
mighty object to be obtained. 
Passions and interests, devotional 
emotions and patriotism, were en- 
gaged in this work. 

A proclamation was issued call- 
ing upon German artists to send in 
drawings and plans, at the same 
time declaring that he who should 
succeed in the competition would 
be charged with the execution of 
the work. 

Mailie did not hear much of this, 
for she no longer mixed with the 
neighbours, who already called her, 
with a shake of the head, the ‘ bride 
of Heaven.’ She lived a lonely 
life in her little room with the bow- 
window, and was patiently wasting 
away. She looked up to the wooden 
crucifix with an expression of re- 
signed suffering. It is true Hans 
had carved that dying Christ for 
her. 

Four years had passed since she 
had heard of Hans. Without doubt 
he could not write to her, and if he 
could she knew letters were so rare 
that she would never have seen 
one even had it reached her. 

There was dread uncertainty 
hanging over Hans which was 
wasting Mailie’s energies. She 
said often to herself it was not 
the waiting for him, but the sus- 
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pense of dread which buried her in 
the gloomy vaults of despondency. 

One evening, her father being in 
the council-chamber and Mailie 
alone and unwatched, she sat down 
to compose her will. ‘When Iam 
dead,’ she wrote, ‘I pray that I 
may be buried near the cathedral, 
under the rose-tree which, when a 
child, I consecrated to the Lord. 
If Hans Liefrink should ever re- 
turn, I beg—’ 


* On the rose-thorn, on the rose-thorn,’ &c, 


These words, sung in a soft low 
voice, were heard beneath her win- 
dow. She started up, and with a 
scared face stood rigidly intent, 
anxious to take in every note, and 
terrified lest she should lose the 
message sent to her. How long 
she thus stood she could not say. 
Suddenly a new train of thought - 
broke in upon her—she flew with 
passionate earnestness to her win- 
dow, and in trembling tones took 
up the air. The voice answered 
again from beyond the wall, and 
the parchment with the commenced 
will, paper, pencil, and all were 
thrown into the chest where she 
kept her treasures.* Action and 
emotion were let loose, and with 
haste she left the house and ran 
towards the old trysting-place, pos- 
sessed with one motive and with 
the dominant fear of losing the ob- 
ject she sought. She heard not the 
footfall near her till it had overtaken 
her. It was Hans himself from 
whom she was unconsciously flying. 
When she had well-nigh reached 
the church buttress where the rose- 
tree grew in its luxuriance she stop- 
ped breathless, and in a moment 
two arms were thrown round her. 

It had seemed to her as if the 
floods of the Rhine were let loose 
and were threatening to overwhelm 
her, and now nothing but the strong 
arms round her saved her from be- 
ing engulfed. 

None of the neighbours were 
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within call or sight, and Hans felt 
alarmed as he gazed on the corpse- 
like figure he had to support alone. 
The suspense was prolonged, and 
imagination did its best to make it 
terrible and foreboding. The return 
to consciousness was long delayed. 
Hans did all his knowledge sug- 
gested to restore the life which had 
ebbed so low, and which appeared 
well-nigh, if not utterly, extinct. It 
must have seemed strange that the 
revelation of that hour had never 
presented itself to his mind before. 
He had worked on with the sole 
thought of completing his own fit- 
ness to claim Mailie from the pro- 
vost, her father. He was at last 
roused into action by the procla- 
mation which had reached Niirn- 
berg, that all the civil and ecclesi- 
astical authorities of Breisach had 
at length resolved to obtain a new 
high altar, the fame of which should 
be commensurate with the high 
ambition of their church. 

‘I feel capable of creating such 
a work,’ he had said to himself, 
‘and then Mailie’s father cannot 
object to me as unworthy, or hint 
that my pretensions would dis- 
honourher.’ Hehad never dreamed 
of this new revelation, that ‘the 
best of plans may come to naught 
when the end is attained.’ 

His face had blanched, and the 
arm sustaining the head of the in- 
sensible maiden quivered. It was 
not till the first agony of utter hope- 
less separation from the one object 
on which he had concentrated his 
whole worldly desire had penetrated 
into his heart, that the sign of 
Mailie’s restoration to conscious- 
ness roused new hope in him. 

As sheslowly regained animation, 
he saw the ravages which sorrow 
had worked; and when to assure 
himself of her return to life he 
spoke to her of his conviction that 
his success would open the way to 
the complete removal of her father’s 
aversion to him, she shook her 
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head mournfully. But the indwell- 
ing consciousness of his power 
remained unshaken. 

Looking up suddenly at the rose- 
tree, and seeing it full of blossoms, 
which now hung on the down- 
trained branches, he broke off a 
twig with many buds on it, andcried, 

‘Bloom, my imperial rose-tree, 
bloom again ; your spring and ours 
is approaching.’ 

Half an hour later the beadle of 
the senate, with timid step, entered 
the board-room of the high-gabled 
gothic town-hall of Breisach. 

‘ This august council will pardon 
me graciously,’ he began, bowing 
very low. ‘There is one without 
who urgently desires to be brought 
before this highly-wise council.’ 

‘Who is it? asked the biirger- 
meister. 

‘Hans Liefrink,’ answered the 
beadle ; ‘ but dressed in the height 
of fashion, and with much diffi- 
culty I recognised him.’ 

‘ Hans Liefrink ! the fugitive, the 
vagabond, who ran away one night 
in a fog, and who travelled about, 
the Virgin knows where! What 
does he here ?” 

‘He wishes to contest for the 
work of the high altar, and to pre- 
sent his drawings.’ 

‘What! exclaimed Councillor 
Ruppacher, flushing purple, ‘a 
mere loafer and hanger-on—one 
who never yet performed a work 
which our poorest artisans could 
not successfully rival ! 

To this the wise gentlemen of 
the council assented. 

‘He may go where he came 
from,’ was the final answer ; ‘ such 
a work cannot be intrusted to any 
nameless bungler, for whose skill 
no man of name will vouch.’ 

The good-natured beadle was 
quite crestfallen, having to carry 
such a rough decision to the appli- 
cant. But to the astonishment of 
the council he returned again, laden 
with a heavy portfolio. 
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Hans Liefrink desired him to lay 
before their august honours his cre- 
dentials from his late master, Al- 
brecht Diirer of Niirnberg, together 
with the drawings which his revered 
master had counselled him to 
exhibit to the senate as his justi- 
fication for the application he now 
made. He also was desired to 
add that Albrecht Diirer was him- 
self ready to vouch for his efficiency 
in the art which he professed. 

‘If this fellow will not depart 
quickly,’ screamed Ruppacher, ‘ we 
command you, beadle, to expel him 
summarily.’ 

‘Gently, gently, Master Rup- 
pacher,’ broke in the biirgermeister, 
a quiet man in the main, who had 
seen the handwriting of the great 
master, Albrecht Diirer, and was 
alive to the dilemma in which he 
was placed. He was unconsciously 
induced to examine the letter, and 
then put it aside as evidently worthy 
to be reconsidered. Then waiting 
a second, he muttered, ‘A very 
lucky thought !’ 

‘ Eh, what’s that, biirgermeister ?” 
said one of the council, looking at 
a third drawing, the ‘ Coronation 
of the Virgin in Heaven.’ 

‘ That is well contrived, but it 
is not the lad’s doing surely,’ said 
the one sitting next. 

‘Just look at these two, then,’ 
interposed the biirgermeister ; ‘ you 
see they are all three by the same 
hand.’ 

‘And there are his initials,’ said 
the second councillor. 

‘ They are much easier to design 
than to execute,’ said another. 

‘He never used to work like 
that,’ said Ruppacher, ‘and I don’t 
believe he drew a line of it. They 
are stolen from Master Diirer.’ 

‘Nay, nay, worthy brother; you 
have forgotten he has produced 
Albrecht Diirer’s recommendation 
to us; and, after all, if he be a 
forger he would soon be caught in 
his own trap, and we must not say 
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nay to his credentials for no better 
reason than that he was born and 
bred here.’ 

This opinion seemed clear to 
many; but Ruppacher had a dis- 
belief grounded on personal dislike 
and private interest, as he under- 
stood it. A lucky thought came 
into his poisoned brain. 

‘Who,’ cried he, ‘will credit us 
with recognising the greatness of 
our national trust if we confer on 
a simple child of Breisach, such as 
the lout Hans Liefrink, a work of 
such solemn sublimity? We— 
everybody here—have known him 
for a stupid lad, who never had 
more wit than just enough to keep 
body and soul together. When we 
are asked who he is, and what cre- 
dentials he has, what answer can 
we give but that he was a boy of 
the streets of Breisach, who, we 
were glad to find, had turned his 
back on his native town, and who 
has come back to steal away the 
reward of men more honest and 
more modest than he?’ 

This little speech was received 
with loud applause, and would have 
been followed by the absolute and 
final rejection of Hans, had not 
the drawings been again brought 
out by the biirgermeister, who 
said, 

‘Councillor Ruppacher, what 
you say is very reasonable, and I 
think, in looking over the drawings 
again, well-nigh indisputable ; and 
to prove your sentence right, I move 
this court to send these drawings 
to Albrecht Diirer himself, telling 
him particularly what work we have 
in hand, and requesting his judg- 
ment on them and on the pretended 
artist.’ 

It may appear strange that Rup- 
pacher fell in with this proposal 
readily, and that the whole court 
agreed to the excellent device. 

Mailie cried bitterly when she 
learned how badly they had treated 
Hans at the town-hall. But upon 
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the young man himself the effect 
was very different. He trusted in 
Albrecht Diirer; and the messen- 
ger despatched by the civic council 
bore H ins’ drawing and the biirger- 
meister’s clever letter. A_ letter 
from Hans Liefrink was also sent 
by the same means to his kind 
teacher and friend. 

Weeks passed away—times of 
alternate expectation and depres- 
sioa, not unmixed with real happi- 
ness, to both the lovers. Mailie’s 
great anxiety had been removed 
by the return of her lover; and 
Hiaas’ revelation of the frail tenure 
by which his life’s hopes were held 
made him anxious to avail himself 
of every opportunity of enjoying 
her society and sympathy. 

Ruppacher would have prevent- 
ed the meeting of his daughter and 
Hans, but the political and reli- 
gious wars and fierce contentions 
of 1524 well-nigh engaged all his 
business and leisure hours, leaving 
the young people less disturbed 
than ever. 

Mailie began to throw off both 
the depression and ill-health which 
had lately grown upon her. Hans 
took up his residence in his for- 
siken house, and actually, in the 
interval of his suspense, carved on 
the door a noble bas-relief, which 
uo one, whether native or stranger, 
ould pass by without stopping to 
admire. When the biirgermeister, 
walking home with Ruppacher, 
stopped involuntarily to examine 
it, the offended councillor swore 
the knave had done it on purpose 
to insult him. 

‘Say not so, councillor,’ replied 
the other, ‘or some unfriendly hand 
will turn the tables on you. If 
Albrecht Diirer drives his knife 
through the drawings, you will be 
reverged without stirring your fin- 

er.” 

‘But if he do not?’ said Rup- 
pacher moodily. 

The birgermeister stopped, and 
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looked into the face of Ruppacher, 
who coloured deeply. 

It was a month before the mes- 
senger returned, when the whole of 
the civic authorities were sum- 
moned, and the matter assumed 
large dimensions. The little stream 
of civic interest had grown into a 
river of public importance, as in all 
conclaves the secret, if worth learn- 
ing, is sure to ooze out. 

The drawings were whole ; but 
who can depict the astonishment 
of the assembled magistrates, who, 
on passing through the lofty gothic 
hall to the council-chamber, saw an 
unwonted gathering of excited citi- 
zens, all expectant of disaster to 
the pretender, when the missive of 
the great Diirer himself was read 
by the clerk to the assembled 
notables ? 

‘Wishing, as I well may do, to 
your worthy council and the good 
town of Breisach the best that art 
can produce, I can nowhere hope 
to find a sketch and plan more 
worthy of the high object you have 
in view than these you have sent 
me of my accomplished scholar, 
Hans Liefrink. For the successful 
execution of the design I am will- 
ing to pledge my warranty; and I 
am at a loss to understand how 
your town, having such an artist in 
its midst, could dream for amoment 
of sending elsewhere for a compe- 
titor. He is as virtuous as a youth 
as he is grand as an artist. THe 
town of Breisach ought to be proud 
to call him hers, for whom the 
world may and will contend for the 
honour of citizenship but for his 
faithful attachment to Breisach. I 
would have liked to prevail on him 
never to have returned to it at all, 
to bury his genius in so remote and 
circumscribed a corner of this great 
world.’ 

This letter was signed in Diirer’s 
well-known hand. At first the 
reading of it seemed to have stupe- 
fied the listeners, and then a mur- 
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mur of applause succeeded, which 
grew in volume as the minutes 
passed, till it was taken up by the 
crowd that had gathered in the 
great hall outside. The little town 
seemed filled with citizens and 
burgers, who formed in grand pro- 
cession, and, swelling in propor- 
tions and enthusiasm, marched 
through the market to the main 
Street. 

Hans was in his a¢e/ier working 
quietly, but moved to the window 
to ascertain what was the cause of 
the unusual disturbance. The mul- 
titude was coming towards him, 
and, to his dismay, stopped before 
his house, and loudly sounded the 
brass knocker in the mouth of the 
carved lion’s head at the door. 
Hans himself opened to them. 
There before him were a deputation 
of the magistrates in ceremonial 
order, followed closely by a proces- 
sion of inhabitants and strangers, 
who had come from the town-hall, 
gathering strength as it proceeded. 

‘What is it, gentlemen, that you 
demand of me?’ Hans asked, in 
some confusion mingled with as- 
tonishment. 

‘Hans Liefrink,’ began the 
speaker of the deputation, ‘the 
august magistrates of this town de- 
sire to inform you that by an over- 
whelming majority of votes it has 
been decided to accept your appli- 
cation to erect the high altar of our 
venerated cathedral, without limit- 
ing the sum or requiring of you a 
formal contract. The order ex- 
tends to a permission granted to 
you to obtain advances of money 
from the town-clerk for whatever 
material you may require to com- 
mence and perfect your work ; and 
may the blessed Virgin give you 
her benediction ! 

Hans, momentarily overcome, 
clapped his hands for joy. 

‘Is it true? isit possible? Tell 
me, most worshipful sirs, to whom 
do I owe this happiness ?” 
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‘The magistrates send you this 
letter of Albrecht Diirer.’ 

‘Read it to him! read it your- 
self to our noble boy!’ cried the 
crowd ; ‘we want to hear it too.’ 
And the excitement threatened to 
drown the voice of any single 
speaker. But as the people saw 
the clerk lift up the parchment, 
curiosity began to still the tumult, 
and the letter was read audibly to 
those near the door. The effect 
on the crowd was far deeper and 
more thrilling than it was at the 
council-chamber. Strong men had 
their eyes filled with tears, and 
seemed to reprove themselves for 
their conscious weakness by the 
vehemence of their action and 
shouting. Hans would have had 
but scant breath in his body could 
they have got at him; but his 
momentary weakness seemed to 
soothe their excitement ; and with 
cheers and loud hurrahs, mingled 
with the shrill benedictions of 
the women who had joined the 
crowd, he was assisted by those 
near to him to shut the door and 
retire. 

Hans had not seen what his 
neighbour Ruppacher had done in 
his spleen—how he had put up the 
shutters of his house, that the voice 
of praise should not enter his 
abode. But Mailie could not fail 
to witness all that had passed ; and 
Ruppacher had not even the satis- 
faction of wounding the young 
artist, who had no sooner retired to 
his aée/ier than he bethought him 
that he had now earned the privi- 
lege of appearing openly before 
Mailie’s father as her suitor. 

With pardonable vanity he at- 
tired himself to the best advantage, 
and, full of hope, he sallied forth 
to see Councillor Ruppacher. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


MAILIE opened the door to him ; 
a faint cry of joyful fright, a hur- 
ried greeting, and she disappeared 
into her room, where with beating 
heart she sank on her knees and 
implored the blessed Virgin for 
help. 

Hans entered undaunted into 
the presence of Councillor Rup- 
pacher. 

‘Ah! what want you with me ?’ 
demanded Ruppacher, with flaming 
eyes and high raised voice. 

‘ First, to thank you, Mr. Coun- 
cillor, for the confidence which the 
august magistracy— 

‘Thank me! interrupted Rup- 
pacher angrily. ‘I give you my 
voice! No, no, sir; I am not 


taken in by you.’ 
* Indeed ! said Hans, perplexed ; 
‘what had you to object to in me?’ 
‘What, sir! have you the face 
to put such a question to me? 
Have you not been stealing away 


my daughter’s love and duty to 
me, and ensnared by deceit and 
craft the trust of a simple girl, so 
far as to hinder her accepting an 
honest man who has sought her 
in_ marriage, and who would have 
been to her and to me in my old 
age an honour and repose ?” 

‘Mr. Councillor,’ said Hans 
quietly, ‘I know an honest man 
whose wife she would not refuse to 
be, and I have come to bring him 
to you.’ 

‘Indeed, sir! and who may that 
be?” 

*T am that man, Mr. Councillor !’ 

Ruppacher laughed loudly and 
bitterly. ‘ You the honest man whom 
my daughter is tomarry! Who are 
you? <A beggar’s brat!’ 

‘No, Mr. Councilior,’ said Hans 
firmly, ‘I never was and am not 
now a beggar. A beggar’s trade 
is neither honourable nor just. I 
was poor, but I met my wants by 
honourable labour, and of no man, 
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save the emperor, have I ever taken 
a farthing. My father earned his 
living by carving; and when he 
died my mother found all for her 
and myself honestly, with the work 
of her hands alone, till I was strong 
enough to aid her. One gift I ac- 
cepted as a child—it was the knife 
and the purse from the late em- 
peror ; but this was the free gift of 
my sovereign, and it has proved 
my deliverer from humiliation and 
poverty. Why need I fear to add 
that he was God's vicegerent, to 
penetrate into my mind and to 
recognise a spark of power he was 
commissioned to inspire? This 
was no idle alms, idly received 
and idly spent. He gave me with 
it a command, whici I religiously 
kept, or [should never have known 
the triumph of this day. | kept it 
from my childhood for my educa- 
tion as an artist; and, indeed, it 
has brought me interest. 1 am no 
beggar, sir, and may not justly lie 
under such an imputation.’ 

‘You do not, you do not, I ac- 
mit,’ said Ruppacher, in a calmer 
tone. ‘ Well, where are your riches? 
Show them to me, and then w 
will speak again.’ 

‘ Here, and there, Mr. Councillo: 
replied Hans, pointing to his head 
and his hands. 

‘Why do you strive to juggle 
with me, sir?’ cried Ruppacher, in 
great irritation. 

‘No, Mr. Councillor; I can but 
say what already my experience 
has assured me of, that a t inking 
head and a diligent well-instructed 
hand are securer riches than those 
obtained by the toil of others. Do 
not you see the fair dawn of that 
success which my head and hand 
are achieving, and which must 
bring me in such means as my 
wants may require? What is it 
that has created this demand for 
my art? Is it not an uprising 
which may shake existing things to 
the centre? Is it the store we have. 
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or is it the ability to supply the 
cravings of men’s minds for high 
art, which rides the safer in the 
storm and sooner finds its haven ?” 

‘And am I, aruler in this ancient 
town of Breisach, to give my 
daughter to a man who has all his 
pigeons on the roof, but none in 
his hand ?” 

‘But, Mr. Councillor,’ replied 
Hans, ‘I have saved ample for 
myself and my wife for the next 
two years. I am a made man; 
and not only through the success I 
have gained in this contest for the 
cathedral high altar.’ 

‘For two years! And then, for- 
sooth ?’ 

‘Then new commissions will 
certainly come.’ 

‘Indeed! You think, then, the 
world has nothing to do but to 
deck itself with your superfluous 
ornaments. Now the hard times 
are approaching to which you have 
yourself referred, sir, the world 
will soon be too busy for the su- 
perfluous knicknacks on the sale 
of which your life and that of my 
daughter would depend. Why, sir, 
were you an honest tailor or shoe- 
maker you would have a better 
chance. Clothing and shoes are 
actual wants ; but in the din and 
turmoil of the council-chamber or 
the battle-field who would think of 
turning aside to gaze on baubles? 
The time is near when what you 
call art must go with mountebanks 
and bear-leaders; and then the 
beautiful daughter of the councillor 
might play the guitar in the streets. 
Yes, that would be the beginning 
of the end with a vengeance.’ 

Hans Liefrink trembled ; but he 
struggled to compose himself for 
the sake of Mailie, and he replied 
calmly and modestly : 

‘You do not know me, Mr. 
Councillor. I know by bitter ex- 
perience that the dream of my boy- 
hood had to be sobered by the 
realities of life. I thought to get 


through a wall head foremost, but 
that vision is dissipated. I mixed 
with the world, and learned to un- 
derstand that art must seek ‘bread 
out of the meshes of misery, if the 
artist would live. I have known 
the value of the practised handicraft 
of my art. ‘To get a living is the 
first test of artistic skill. I have 
thrown all my energies into the 
mere carving of sign-posts and 
house-ornaments during my ap- 
prenticeship, and even now I spend 
leisure hours in adorning useful 
common things. I deem it a duty 
and a privilege to do so. Your 
daughter would not hunger. I will 
not urge the question on you ; but 
have you never thought upon the 
newteaching of the cathedral altar ? 
Was it in the quiet and repose of our 
social and religious institutions that 
this grand altar was demanded as 
a necessity of the times? Was not 
the old one found to be wholly un- 
suitable to express the symbols on 
which men’s faith in civil and re- 
ligious government was challenged? 
And if the storm raises high art, 
will the ensuing peace be able to 
dispense with it ?” 

A glimmering of the truth began 
to dawn on the mind of the old 
councillor, and it roused in him all 
the opposition which vain preju- 
diced minds experience when an 
unwilling messenger is their in- 
formant. 

‘An artist remake the world! 
scoffed Ruppacher. ‘ What, do you 
think an artist, a Bohemian ballad- 
singer, who knows no ties to God 
or man, who spends his time and 
money in the alehouse, and brings 
up his hapless children in the gut- 
ter ; self-idolaters, in whose crazy 
brains nothing but phantoms rise, 
to beguile those who have to de- 
pend upon them—’ 

‘Councillor,’ interrupted Hans, 
with indignation, ‘ this is all jaun- 
diced prejudice. As Mailie’s fa- 
ther you are to me holy, or for the 
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injury you have done me I would 
retort upon you in another way. 
Under what sort of rule have I to 
bend myself? Against what ob- 
structions to all progress have I not 
to fight ? Why,there, out of doors, 
is spread before me a world smiling 
and beckoning to me, already 
taken up with the earliest glow of 
rising light—the mere first idea of 
the beautiful! The learned and the 
unlearned, each according to his 
capecity, feels an appeal is made 
to some faculty deep hidden in his 
heart. Itwas the emperor himself 
who held the ladder by which my 
glorious master, Albrecht Diirer, 
ascended to paint his now immor- 
tal work. And you, a councillor of 
Breisach, the dust of whom the winds 
will scatter recklessly, you are not 
ashamed to call the pupil he has just 
sent out as a true artist a mounte- 
bank and a beggar. Has it come to 
this? and is it not ominous that 
there, far away, I enjoyed the 
honours I had fairly won, yet that 
here, in this corner of the world, I 
um to suffer myself to be trodden 
upon, because I am bringing from 
that brighter world a sunbeam, 
which hurts your eyes because 
they are in the darkness ?” 

‘You Bohemian, go; _ take 
yourself off into your bright con- 
genial hell you call the world! It 
is a pity you left a place in which 
you were so attractive, and stooped 
so lowas to return tothedark corner 
far happier, safer, and wiser with- 
out you. Why such condescen- 
sion ?” 

‘ Because I love your daughter, 
Father Ruppacher—because I love 
her so tenderly, that no sacrifice 
of mine will be too great for her.’ 

‘And you really believed, most 
courageous, self-sacrificing sir, that 
Ruppacher would so forget his duty 
to himself and his family as to give 
his daughter in marriage to an 
artist ?” 


‘Yes, Father Ruppacher. Ac- 
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cording to the position now held 
by artists elsewhere, I certainly did 
think so.’ 

‘I do not care for what is else- 
where ; and if the emperor chose, 
he was quite welcome to hold the 
ladder for Diirer, not once, but 
twenty times—or, for that, even to 
clean his boots. Let emperors do 
as they please ; I keep to the cus- 
toms of my fathers. I tell you 
plainly, as little able am I to give 
you my daughter for wife as you 
are to bring into that cathedral an 
altar higher than the church itself. 
As much higher as that church will 
still be than any altar you can put 
therein, so much higher is my child 
than the man who seeks her; and 
so she will remain, let his altar be 
ever so pretentious.’ 

‘Mr. Councillor, is that your 
last word ?” 

Ruppacher laughed in conceit 
of his stratagem. 

‘Yes. Carve me an altar higher 
than the church in which it stands, 
and then, but not till then, shall 
you have my daughter ; not sooner, 
as the blessed Virgin shall help 
me ! 

A heart-rending scream pene- 
trated from without. Ruppacher 
went to open the door, before which 
Mailie lay fainting. Hans hastened 
to her, but Ruppacher raised his 
arm towards him. 

‘Turn away, or, by Heaven, I 
will imprint your shame in your 
face, you Bohemian ! 

It seemed for a moment as if the 
holy knife an emperor had given 
him to become an artist stirred in 
his pocket. He fought an inward 
battle, till the drops of perspiration 
ran down his forehead; but the 
knife remained in his pocket, and 
he bowed his head mutely and de- 
parted. The hot sun burnt his head, 
and as he stepped out the blood 
was hammering in his _ temples. 
He was obliged to steady himself 
for a moment against the door- 
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post... Then he hurried away, but 
not, to. his home; half uncon- 
sciously he bent his steps in the 
direction of the cathedral, and 
‘stood still by the old rose-tree, 
termed by him and Mailie the 
emperor’s tree. 

It was a day of special beauty, 
the landscape at his feet and the 
sky above his head without cloud 
or shadow. He could hear the 
tippling of the river against its 
banks; the blue-arched firmament 
reflected the greensward which skirt- 
ed both sides of the rushing stream ; 
like a fairy castle, the magnificent 
estate of Sponeck rose in the dis- 
tance from the golden background. 
At the further side of the bank 
Alsacian children were playing, and 
enjoying the exuberant sportive- 
ness of their early life in the clear 
sunlight : they were throwing little 
stones into the stream. ,It was 
gay German blood at that time, 
and Alsace could hardly have anti- 
cipated that she might one day 
cease to be German, and that three 
centuries later the pebbles i its older- 
grown children should throw over 
—to maintain the dominion of the 
stranger and the enemy of her 


against the German Fatherland. 

With longing looks Hans gazed 

in the direction of Strasburg, at 

that time a shelter of German high 

art and accomplishments ; but the 

brightness of the pure sky hurt his 

blood-shot eyes. The sparkling 

beauty of Nature appeared to him 

like an unsympathising friend, who 

smiles when her friend mourns, 

He sat down in the niche under 

the rose-tree, where still was hover- 

ing mysteriously the shadow of the 

dead emperor. To this spot he 

was irresistibly drawn, for here he 

had always found delight, or at least 

Jhope. But what happiness could 
come to him now? Could the tree 

‘tear itself out of the earth, and at 
-his entreaty plead to Ruppacher 
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for him and Mailie? Could the 
emperor, who during his life had 
never returned, come back now 
after death, and plead for him ? 
And if even the tree could raise 
itself out of the earth, and if even 
the emperor should rise from his 
grave, and if even Ruppacher’s 
heart were softened,—what would 
all avail? Ruppacher had sworn 
an oath that he should have her 
but on one condition — that he 
could build an altar higher than 
the church in which it stands. 
This was impossible, and a miracle 
must happen to help him; , but 
miracles were things of the past. 

There was no hope for him and 
Mailie, no way out of his difficulty. 
The memory of his first interview 
with Mailie after his return rose 
vividly before him: he saw in this 
review the presentiment of her 
death, and he groaned aloud. He 
buried his burning eyes and fore- 
head in his hands, and sobbed 
again as years before when only a 
helpless child; but no artistic vi- 
sion lifted him up as formerly. 

Everything around kept silence, 
except only the rose-beetle with its 
humming about the roses. 

Suddenly something gave him a 
hard blow on the back. 

He started; he felt as if the 
emperor must be standing behind 
him. It was not the ghostly hand 
of the dead emperor which touched 
him, however, but the rose-tree, 
blown by a fresh wind, was loosen- 
ing, by its own wei; ght, from the 
wall of the niche into which Mailie 
had fastened it, and struck Hans 
in bounding upwards. It now stood 
erect and towering above the recess 
of the buttress, and revealed to 
Hans the unexpected height it had 
attained. It far overtopped the 
niche which had been for years its 
protection; and as its topmost 
branches waved above the stone- 
work, and its stems curiously arched 
about the niche and buttress, a 
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thought rushed like lightning 
through his brain. 

‘ What grace and beauty in those 
curves! And that sprig shooting 
out into the air, struggling for free- 
dom! What a height too! Oh, yes, 
my heaven is higher than the 
church itself! I have it—I have 
it! 

What was it that the little tree 
had taught him? What was it that 
made him raise his eyes so rever- 
ently upward, and put his hand so 
lovingly and gently on the em- 
peror’s tree? Perhaps he was 
grateful for the mute lesson it had 
taught him ; perchance the feeling 
was a deeper and more solemn 
one. 


CHAPTER V. 


Hans saw Mailie no more. 
Father Ruppacher comprehended 
that he could no longer keep reli- 
able watch over his daughter; he 
therefore took her into the cloister 
of Marienau, to destroy all proba- 
bility of further interviews between 
her and Hans, Yet the retirement 
of the young prisoner was not so 
absolutely secure but that at times 
a greeting, a song, or even a hope- 
ful word from Hans found access 
to her somehow or other. 

Hans also lived like a hermit in 
his afe/ier. From the earliest dawn 
till deep into the night he was 
working with incessant fervour, and 
neither entreaty nor scoffing could 
move him to show his work to 
friend or stranger. ‘That is not 
in my contract,’ replied he to every 
applicant, and the curiosity of 
Breisach was increased by the se- 
clusion and reticence of the artist. 

Two long years had passed away ; 
the early combatants of the Re- 
formation had retired from Brei- 
sach. Hans would not allow him- 
self to be entangled by anything 
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outside his studio; on from one 
thought and its execution he pro- 
ceeded to the next without distrac- 
tion. The fire on the altar of his 
brain never burned out, but seemed 
to be incessantly replenished. 

There was anxiety in some, and 
high-wrought expectation‘in more. 
At length, in the summer of 1526, 
he appeared at the town-hall, and 
announced the completion of his 
work, 

Thiscreateda greatcommotionin 
Breisach. Thecathedral was strictly 
closed for three days, sufficiently 
long for the putting up of the altar. 
Hundreds of curious people sur- 
rounded the house of Hans Lie- 
frink and the church, to get a glance 
at any of the work. But, closely 
wrapped up, came out the various 
parts from the ave/ier, and expecta- 
tion stood on tiptoe eager to be 
satisfied. ¢ ‘ 

The fourth day was the ascen- 
sion of Maria Virgina, and at this 
service thé altar was to be un- 
veiled. 

Very early in the morning multi- 
tudesof people moved on up the hill 
towards thet reopened cathedral. 
The great bell sounded cheerfully 
far over the Rhine and the neigh- 
bouring villages. In dense proces- 
sions, both on foot and in carriages, 
came gentry and peasantry from 
the Kaiserstuhl and from Alsace, 
to witness the inauguration of the 
noble work, the fame of which, 
like the sun’s rising, shot gleams 
up in advance of its appearance. 

Hans Liefrink from earliest dawn 
was viewing with a critical eye each 
portion of his finished work ; and 
when the large bell sounded over 
his head to call the faithful, a slight 
tremor agitated his tall and slender 
figure; he took off the cap from 
his head, and with folded hands 
asked God’s blessing on his labour. 
It was but a short prayer, but all 
who have worked in the sweat of 
their brow for their whole future 
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know how Hans felt at that mo- 
ment. 

Now the doors were opened, 
and the multitude thronged in, and 
the trying period had arrived. The 
artist had delivered to the public 
the best of his days and nights, 
spent in unceasing toil. One last 
look Hans Liefrink gave to his cre- 
ation, then he disappeared, and 
with anxious expectation watched 
the first impression it made upon 
the assembled people. The morn- 
ing sun sent in his full beams di- 
rectly upon the altar, and an excla- 
mation of astonishment, of joy, 
and admiration resounded in the 
fretted vault of the fine gothic 
pile. 

There it stood—the altar—be- 
fore the eyes of the assembled 
multitude. The symbols of the 
Church’s worship were visible, tan- 
gible, and ina palpable shape. The 
Father and the Son, and between 
them the blessed Virgin, her arms 
crossed over her chest, the head 
humbly bowing under the crowa 
which the two Divine Persons held 
on high above her. A murmur of 
joyous astonishment ran through 
the whole assembly as they beheld 
the robes, and even the hair, of 
the heavenly host fluttering in 
the wind. And yet was this mar- 
vellous representation but wood— 
stiff hard wood—which to the eye 
was lifelike and surely movable. 
Some, wonderstruck, asked, ‘ Was 
it not possible that those forms and 
features would live and move? Did 
they not really stir? And those 
angels, who were singing in a mighty 
song, and those saints so natural 
and characteristic !’ 

All the figures were of natural 
size, and the whole wreathed and 
crowned by thick garlands of arti- 
ficial foliage; the central one, 
drawn with unrivalled power, rising 
along the archery of the choir. The 
unpractised eye could not scan the 
whole at once, but all wondered 
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exceedingly. Such a work had 
never been seen by any present, 
and all looked at it with childlike 
veneration, never having antici- 
pated the enchantment of art, and 
without bearing in mind that the 
whole was but the work of a fellow- 
citizen, standing among them un- 
seen, and by most utterly un- 
known. 

High Mass began ; such a Mass 
had never been solemnised in the 
experience of any then present. 
Tremblings of fervour went through 
the church ; never before had the 
worshippers stood face to face with 
the objects of their worship ; and 
when the bell of the mysterious 
solemnity rang, no one ventured to 
look up; they all seemed to feel 
that the Saviour would descend 
from the frame of the high altar 
and appear among them. But when 
the service was over, scores rushed 
impetuously forward to see the 
man who had created this work 
which had so marvellously moved 
them. 

‘The sacristan was desired to seek 
Hans Liefrink, and soon there 
stepped from behind the altar the 
pale face and slim figure of the 
artist, himself awed with the effect 
his own work had produced in 
others. His youth and pensive 
mien gave beauty to features never 
plain, and his unconscious pride 
made him self-contained, so that 
all eyes looked on him with kindly 
veneration. 

The biirgermeister, who had 
spoken the first good word for him 
in the council, came forward now 
and congratulated him before the 
whole congregation, the rest of the 
magistrates following his example, 
with the exception of Ruppacher, 
who was leaning gloomily against 
a column, unable to escape from 
the crowd. 

His daughter had been allowed 
by the superior of her convent to 
be present on this solemn occa- 
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sion, and stood beside her father, 
paler than ever, but with an ex- 
pression in her charming face of 
calm repose and even happiness. 

‘Don’t you think the lady- 
daughter of Councillor Ruppacher 
has some likeness to the holy 
Virgin there above ?’ whispered one 
to another. 

‘The very image! was the re- 
joinder. 

‘And that full august figure to 
the right, is he not like the late 
dear good Emperor Max ?’ said an 
old man. 

‘I should have taken it for him, 
so exact is the life-like resem- 
blance.’ 

These and suchlike expressions 
were uttered in a sort of running 
fire along the rows of beholders. 

‘ Liefrink has represented Marie 
Ruppacher and the Emperor Max,’ 
whispered the biirgermeister. 

‘Yes, it is so, kind friends,’ said 
Hans quietly and distinctly. ‘I 
did so because I knew nothing 
more beautiful in the world than 
the Emperor Max and Marie Rup- 
pacher. What can an artist do 
but represent the Deity in the like- 
ness of the most perfect of His 
creation? Is he not justified in 
copying those whom he thinks to 
be most like Him ?” 

‘ Well spoken ! sounded from all 
sides. 

‘ Master Liefrink, you will at no 
distant day be one of us, that I 
foresee very clearly,’ said the biirger- 
meister. 

‘ Well said, biirgermeister ! was 
the reply from all who heard him. 

Hans with bold step approached 
the spot where Ruppacher was en- 
deavouring in vain to draw away 
his daughter from the scene 

‘Stop, Master Ruppacher!’ he 
said, in a firm voice; ‘I want to 
speak to you, and you are bound 
to hear me. You made one con- 
dition two years ago, under which 
alone you would give me your 
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daughter in marriage. You have 
not forgotten it ?’ 

Ruppacher kept silence con- 
temptuously. 

Hans continued : 

‘You required what seemed an 
impossibility—that I should carve 
an altar higher than the church in 
which it stood; and you swore a 
solemn oath that if I accomplished 
it I should have your daughter for 
my wife. Well, Master Ruppacher, 
look above you ; the altar is exactly 
one foot higher than the church it- 
self, and nevertheless stands under 
the roof. I have but bent down 
the topmost branches.’ 

Ruppacher looked up and turned 
pale; the thought had never oc- 
curred to him as possible. Sounds 
of excited applause went through 
the church. 

‘Well, then, Mr. Councillor,’ 
continued Hans quietly, ‘I have 
fulfilled my condition ; you must 
now fulfil youroath. I claim your 
daughter from you.’ 

Ruppacher was struck as though 
some mighty sorrow had fallen on 
him suddenly. He felt ill, and 
the people were obliged to support 
him ; but his nature was strong, and 
he shook off these supporters. He 
was so circumstanced that he dared 
not appear before his townsfolk as 
a man foresworn. Hans Liefrink 
had fulfilled the condition in a 
way nobody could foresee, and all 
around tacitly acknowledged his 
claim. His word must therefore 
be kept, and he must act with 
frankness and dignity. Asa coun- 
cillor it would not comport with 
his honour to return ill words to 
one in Hans’ position before all 
the people ; and his brother magis- 
trates showed plainly what they 
expected of him. 

A long pause ensued. Hans 
waited patiently. With an effort 
Ruppacher made his way through 
the crowd, and led his daughter 
proudly to the artist. 
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‘A Ruppacher never broke his 
oath yet. Here, you have my 
child as I swore.’ 

There was no smile, but a stern 
dignity on his face, while he spoke. 
None could guess his emotion. 

*Mailie, wife ! whispered Hans, 
supporting the trembling maiden 
as they made their way through 
the throng that pressed round them. 
The seven long years of service 
which the patriarch of old had 
undergone had been Hans’ lot to 
bear, and now the day of his reward 
had come. As they passed by the 
high altar the figure of the late 
emperor was that on which their 
eyes rested for the few minutes 
which elapsed ere they could es- 
eape the congratulations of the 
people about them. 

Some young men had run out 
in haste and broken branches from 
the rose-tree, which they formed 
into two wreaths for the bridal pair. 
With loud applause they crowned 
the artist and his bride. But Hans 
humbly took off his wreath, and 
retracing his steps to the church, 
iaid it upon the altar. 

‘We dedicated this rose-tree in 
our childhood to God,’ he whis- 
pered to Mailie. ‘See, Mailie,’ 
he continued, pointing to the bend 
in the altar above, ‘I was taught 
that by the rose-tree the night your 
father refused my suit with scorn ;’ 
and then, seeing Ruppacher near 
his bride, he said, ‘May we not 
acknowledge, councillor, that a 
man may bend himself and yet 
be greater afterwards—gathering 
new strength from his humility ?’ 

Three weeks later Hans and 
Mailie were united before that 
same altar. 

It was a wedding as magnificent 
as Breisach had ever witnessed. 
Hans had grown greatly in esteem ; 
the grateful town had paid him a 
sum for his work which was almost 
unequalled—in fact, to him and 
his bride a little fortune for the 
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times in which they lived—and 
the magistrates would not be hin- 
dered from arranging the wedding 
after their own fashion. Father 
Ruppacher had made no bad 
match for his daughter after all, as 
he privately informed the burger- 
meister in the great gothic ante- 
chamber where the bridal-feast was 
celebrated. 

The ‘breadless art’ of his son- 
in-law was, as he said, by no 
means unsatisfying in his daugh- 
ter’s eyes. 


I give t'~ above story, with all 
its pious + plicity, as related to 
me by th -acristan in Breisach, 
and as it recurred to my mind 
after having been long forgotten, 
while standing one cold winter's 
night listening to the bombarding 
of Fort Mortier. 

It was a rough and bitter night ; 
the wind, howling and driving over 
the mountain’s top, had sent all 
within doors. Heavy snow-clouds 
darkened the moon, and at regular 
intervals shells rose like balls of 
fire in the horizon, doing their 
dreadful errand with the rapidity 
of thought, and as they returned 
to the earth the smouldering fire 
was roused into flame again. To 
each lightning flash succeeded, 
heavily and laggingly, that miracu- 
lous thunder never to be forgotten 
by those who have once heard it, 
those majestic strokes of the ham- 
mer with which the ‘ grand smith 
of Sedan’ destroyed an old empire 
and forged a new one. For every 
thunder came an answering one ; 
backward and forward groaned the 
heavy thuds, mercilessly crushing 
down men’s work and men’s lives ; 
and the flames of New Breisach, 
mimicking with frightful exaggera- 
tion the fire of the forge, lit up the 
awful work. 

In that same night the cannons 
became mute. The next morning 
the news arrived of the surrender 
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of New Breisach. The lovely Old 
Breisach, with its historic remem- 
brances and the venerable cathe- 
dral, had escaped. 

Now that our holy war has 
ended, German children are again 
playing near the old cathedral, who 
throw from the Alsace bank little 
stones into the current of the 
Rhine ; and we here in Breisgau, 
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always attached to the ancient tra- 
dition of the emperor, have been 
waiting, like the heroes of this nar- 
rative, for long years for the accom- 
plishment of the great desire for 
an emperor. We have not to com- 
plain, like Hans and Mailie, ‘ The 
emperor comes no more ;’ we are 
shouting to-day with a full heart, 
‘ The emperor has arrived again !’ 





LOVE’S HERESY. 


——»@—__ 


I am going to make a confession— 
Dearest, absolve me quick ; 
For full five minutes yesterday 


I was a heretic. 


I doubted—not your fealty ; 
Such doubt has never birth— 

I simply doubted whether your hand 
Was the fairest upon earth. 


I knew it was very fair, 

That it made me for kisses hunger ; 
But I fancied—that was my heresy— 

I had seen it looking younger. 


Not that I loved it less— 
Such love in my bosom dwells, 

I should love you though your locks were gray, 
And you took to spectacles. 


But just for those moments five 
(’Twas a fallacy, I know) 

I thought that hand was not so young 
As it was ten years ago. 


Now I know I was wrong ; 
As that hand to my heart I fold, 

I know ’tis the symbol of a love 
Which shall never, never grow old. 





ALIVE OR DEAD? 


By MRS, ALEXANDER FRASER. 


——~>— 


PART I. 


Ir was a very hot day; hot to op- 
pressiveness. The sky was one 
blaze of yellow sunshine ; there was 
not a breath of air, not a rustle in 
a leaf, not a sound save the mono- 
tonous hum of the bees ransacking 
the blossoms. A dead stillness 
reigned without the manor of Broc- 
klehurst, although within there 


were both noise and excitement, 
for the morrow was the wedding- 
day of Hester Kyrle, the sole child 
of John Kyrle, millionaire, and the 
heiress of the Brocklehurst estates. 


But there were two rooms within 
the house that noise and excite- 
ment did not reach. They were 
apparently sacred from intrusion ; 
and even the mother of the bride- 
elect did not venture to invade 
their precincts. One of them was 
the study of John Kyrle, and the 
other was the chamber of his 
daughter. Mr. Kyrle sat in his 
study in a deep reverie. He was 
a tall lean man, with hawk-like 
eyes, that rested with a curious 
intensity on the empty grate, while 
a huge pile ofletters, pushed care- 
lessly into a heap, lay unheeded by 
his side. 

He was exclusively that which 
is understood by the term a man 
of the world, thoroughly mundane 
to the backbone. He slept and 
he ate and drank under the con- 
nubial roof, and with a stereotyped 
icy smile paid the household bills 
without a question or a comment 
ever crossing his thin lips. 

But as far as any of the ordinary 


feeling or influence that the magi- 
cal word ‘home’ is supposed to 
exercise over man, he might have 
been a celibate. A very long time 
ago he had discovered that his 
marriage had been a fatal mistake. 
Both he and his wife were of the 
world, living for the world; but 
with this one fact the bond of 
sympathy between them ceased 
entirely. 

John Kyrle was cynical, clever, 
and desperately ambitious. Mrs. 
Kyrle was foolish, frivolous, and 
dreadfully underbred. 

At the present time there was as 
little unison of sentiment as usual 
between the ill-matched pair, for 
Mr. Kyrle’s sharp-cut physiognomy 
bore upon it a marked contrast to 
the complacent round face of his 
better-half. In lieu of a beatific 
smile of content, such as she wore 
on the eve of her daughter’s mar- 
riage with Mervyn Tyrrell—a man 
after her own heart—Mr. Kyrle’s 
lips were tightly compressed, while 
an ominous shadow bestrided his 
light-gray eyes and his high brow. 

There had been an appeal made 
to him on the preceding night, an 
appeal most passionate and most 
eloquent, with that powerful elo- 
quence that truth and feeling can 
give even to the most trivial words, 
while the voice that uttered it was 
the one that was dearest to his 
ears. 

He had faithfully pledged him- 
self to consider the subject, forced 
on his attention by the plaintive 
sobbing tones, and he had passed 
several hours shut up in his study 
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to carry out the promise he had 
made. But for once his keen intel- 
lect seemed entirely at fault; the 
difficulty he desired to solve re- 
mained still unsolved, and he was 
sorely perplexed. A timid knock 
aroused him; he hesitated an in- 
stant before bidding the visitor 
enter, and he felt almost like a 
culprit and a craven when at last 
a light footfall crossed the floor and 
paused close to his side. Then he 
mustered courage and turned to 
look up with a sternness that was 
feigned in his glance, and a resolu- 
tion that was mock on his mouth. 

The girl who stood beside him 
was slender, almost fragile, in ap- 
pearance, wanting slightly in phy- 
sique, perhaps, but yet willowy and 
graceful in figure, and with a face 
fair as the morning. Her clear 
cheeks reddened and paled alter- 
nately, and her soft lips quivered 
like a child’s, while her eyes, meek 
blue eyes, were fixed eagerly on his 
own. 

Before he could address her, she 
was down in a white heap on the 
floor, with her clasped hands rest- 
ing on his knee. 

‘You will not make me marry 
him, father; you will have mercy 
upon me, and send him away !’ 

The wailing cry reached even 
the heart that had grown somewhat 
hard and insensible by contact with 
the world. 

‘Hester, listen to me 7 and Mr. 
Kyrle leant forward and took her 
trembling fingers into his own firm 
grasp. 

‘You are going to be cruel, 
father,’ she gasped, with her colour 
all flown and her face showing up 
an ashy white. 

‘Do not excite yourself like this,’ 
he said quietly, still holding her 
hands ; but she dragged them away 
hastily, and began wringing them 
in her excessive agitation. 

* Tell me, will you or will you not 
save me from worse than death?’ 
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she asked, with passion in her 
voice. 

‘I will tell you nothing, Hester, 
until you choose to be calm.’ 

She drew herself together, as it 
were, with a visible shiver passing 
over her whole frame. 

‘I am calm now,’ she said, in 
accents that were comparatively 
steady. 

‘If you had told me a month 
—nay, even a week—ago that in 
pledging yourself to marry Mervyn 
Tyrrell you were acting under co- 
ercion, I could have and should 
have stopped the matter at once. 
To me it seems a most iniquitous 
marriage when a woman swears to 
love her husband, and deliberately 
perjures herself. But I understood 
that you accepted him voluntarily, 
and that his attentions were agree- 
able to you.’ 

‘I was a miserable coward, father, 
as I told you lastnight. He andI 
were thrown so much together, that 
it seemed impossible for me to 
refuse when he almost demanded 
me to marry him. And then my 
mother said that my refusal would 
break her heart.’ 

‘Her heart! broke in John 
Kyrle, with an ill-suppressed cyni- 
cism in his voice. 

‘And I have tried, tried hard to 
reconcile myself; but the more I 
see of him, the more I dislike, nay, 
hate him. I shall go mad if I have 
to marry that man ! 

‘And what can be done to pre- 
vent it at the eleventh hour—on 
the very eve of the bridal? Hester, 
I have thought over it, as I pro- 
mised you, and I find it must be. 
I can do nothing.’ 

* Nothing [ she almost shrieked, 
rising from her knees, and her 
slight figure swaying. 

Mr. Kyrle caught her in his 
arms, and with one hand turned 
up her face towards him so that he 
might scrutinise it. 

‘Child, do you love some other 
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man ?’ he questioned gravely, with 
a keen glance. But her eyes looked 
back at him with frankness in their 
limpid depths. 

‘I wish I did! she replied ear- 
nestly ; ‘for I would appeal to him 
to save me from this fate, since you 
refuse to do so. No; it is only 
that I hate—loathe—this Mervyn 
Tyrrell ! 

‘But why? He is not one I 
should have picked out for your 
husband ; but he is well-looking, 
and I suppose true and honest in 
the love he professes for you.’ 

‘What matters if he be true and 
honest, or if he loves me or not, 
since I abhor him with my whole 
heart and soul? Father’—and she 
clasped his arm with both her 
hands, and gazed piteously at him 
—‘do you really mean that there 
is no escape for me—that I must 
become his wife ?” 

‘Hester, a child of mine must 
not be called a jilt and dishonour- 
able by the world, and it would 
be dishonour on your part to draw 
back now,’ Mr. Kyrle answered 
pompously, in a hard voice. 

‘Then God help me, since you 
won't! Oh, that I might die before 
to-morrow !’ she murmured, with a 
heartfelt pathos. 

‘Hester !’ 

For once the ‘ father’ shone out 
of the steely gray eyes, and a misty 
look came over them. The sight 
touched her at once. 

‘Forgive me for worrying you,’ 
she pleaded. ‘I suppose you are 
right, and that everything should 
be sacrificed to honour. I will 
try and resign myself ;? and she 
turned quietly to go away. 

Mr. Kyrle stooped and pressed 
a kiss on her forehead. He was 
not a demonstrative man, and the 
caress was so rare that the girl 
looked up at him wistfully and in 
astonishment. 

‘My poor child ! he faltered. 

‘Are you sorry for me, father ? 
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It is at any rate a comfort to know 
that you pity me, if you cannot 
help me,’ she said, with a faint 
effort at a smile that ended in a 
sob. 

When she was gone John Kyrle 
went back to his chair, and bent 
over an open book ; but the mus- 
cles round his mouth twitched 
nervously, and he brushed away 
with a shaky hand a drop that 
glittered on the page before him. 


PART II. 


‘HESTER, you are late,’ Mrs. 
Kyrle remarked, ina petulant voice, 
as she swept into her daughter’s 
room on the morning of the wed- 
ding. 

‘Hester’ did not seem to be 
conscious if she was late. She 
leant listlessly against the casement 
in a loose white wrapper ; her long 
golden hair was unbound, and her 
face was very pale and wan. But 
it was her eyes that were strange ; 
they wore a scared look, and deep 
lustre shades underlined them. 

‘Am I? was all she answered, 
without moving from her position ; 
and the tone of her voice struck 
painfully on her mother’s ear. 

Mrs. Kyrle— foolish, frivolous, 
and underbred Mrs. Kyrle—had 
plumed herself on having achieved 
a stroke of diplomacy; and the 
serious tone of her daughter’s voice 
depressed her exultation to an 
unpleasant degree. She had 
manceuvred and managed with 
that wonderful skill that especially 
belongs to cunning and unscrupu- 
lous feminine nature to force 
Hester into a marriage to which 
her inclinations were violently op- 
posed. And she had felicitated 
herself immensely on the success 
of her scheme. Yet there were 
sparks of maternal feeling lying at 
the bottom of her heart, although 
they were incrusted in a mass of 
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worldliness and selfishness. The 
suffering that had_ been legibly 
written on Hester’s. face during 
the latter days, had brought a few 
qualms to her conscience now and 
then, and not all the specious 
arguments that egotism finds to 
justify itself to its worshippers 
could quite smother the reproach 
of the still small voice that would 
assert itself. 

‘I am acting for her good, and 
she will thank me for it hereafter,’ 
was the stereotyped phrase by 
which she sought to salve the 
whispers of conscience. 

‘Turn, Hester, and let me see 
if you are looking your best, as 
you are in duty bound to do to- 
day.’ 


There was no answer. The girl 


did not heed or even appear to 
hear the words, but stood gazing 
vacantly up into the blue sky, 
where some feathery clouds were 
floating slowly by. 

‘It is time that you were dress- 


ing, Mrs. Kyrle went on, in 
accents that had grown sharper 
through Hester’s silence. 

‘Yes,’ answered the voice; but 
the figure never stirred. 

‘Leave her to me, Mrs. Kyrle ; 
and a girl. in bridesmaid’s gear 
came forward from the. other end 
of the room. ‘Trust to me that 
Hester shall be ready by the time 
the clock strikes eleven.’ 

‘Thank you, Maude. I will 
leave you to your task; and it 
seems to me that you will find it a 
difficult one; and Mrs. Kyrle 
rustled angrily out of the room. 

‘Hester, you must dress! and 
Maude Wymer threw her arm 
round the girl and tried to draw 
her round. 

‘Very well;’ and this time the 
figure did move. Hester walked 
firmly across the room, and de- 
livered herself passively into the 
maid’s and Maude’s hands ; and in 
a little while she stood arrayed in 
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her satin dress, with a coronet of 
orange flowers crowning her brow. 

‘You look lovely, Hester; just 
a shade too white perhaps, but 
beautiful as a dream. Does she not, 
Anne?’ cried Maude enthusiasti- 
cally. 

‘Miss Kyrle looks lovely, but 
she is a great deal too white: she 
looks just like a bride of death.’ 

‘Oh, hush, Anne! Hester, you 
had better sit here until it is time 
to go down.’ 

‘I should like to go to the win- 
dow,’ was the quiet answer. ‘Please 
raise it, Maude; I feel stifled.’ 

‘It is a delicious day ; the air is 
so full of fragrance, and the sun 
shines so bright. It is a happy 
bride that the sun shines on, you 
know,’ Maude said, pushing the 
sash up; then she drew forward an 
armchair, into which Hester sank. 

‘You are crushing your dress! 
And if you lean back like that, you 
will spoil your flowers and veil !” 

The bride-elect looked up at the 
remonstrance, and gave a little 
wistful smile. 

‘You can put me to rights to- 
morrow, Maude; I am so tired to- 
day! and she wearily closed her 
eyes. 

Maude Wymer gazed at her in 
dismay and surprise. Then she 
went and sat down a little way off. 
A thousand trifles, light as air at 
the time, seemed to her nowas con- 
firmation strong of doubts regard- 
ing this marriage that had occa- 
sionally arisen in her mind. She was 
an intelligent girl, and in a few 
minutes she realised Hester’s piti- 
able position. Hester was going 
mad at her fate was the thought that 
flashed through her mind as she 
watched her sitting or sleeping so 
strangely then. Suddenly a throng 
of girls appeared at the door. They 
were Maude’s sister- bridesmaids ; 
and after exchanging a word with 
her, they walked towards the win- 
dow. 
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‘Hester is asleep!’ whispered one 
of them in astonishment, and the 
others moved softly and spoke in 
hushed tonesas they gathered round 
the chair. 

‘ How dreadfully white she looks !’ 

‘She will have more colour when 
she wakes, perhaps.’ 

Then a sort of curious awe, 
almost a dread, crept over them, 
and they were silent. Hester was 
so still. There was not the slight- 
est flicker of a golden lash ; white 
and rigid as a marble image, with 
her pale hands folded loosely and 
meekly together, Hester Kyrle 
sat before them. 

At this moment the maid ap- 
proached the panic-struck group. 
Surprised at the startled expression 
of the different faces, she pressed 
hurriedly forward ; and as if with an 
instinct of what was to come, she 
seized one of the hands; ¢he touch 
of it was sufficient. The woman fell 
on her knees before the motionless 
figure that was clad in all the 
mockery of bridal array, and she 
gave a piercing shriek that rang 
through the house, and fell on 
the ears of the marriage guests— 
a shriek which in the contagious 
panic of horror was taken up by 
each of the assembled bridesmaids. 

The clock chimed eleven loud 
strokes, but Mervyn Tyrrell waited 
in vain for his bride to come to him. 
Then John Kyrle stood and gazed 
at his daughter, and he knew that 
the Heaven she had invoked to 
save her from Mervyn Tyrrell’s 
arms had listened to her prayers ; 
for Hester Kyrle was dead. 


PART III. 


ALL the sunshine had gone from 
the earth, and the sky was of sombre 
gray with gathering clouds, on the 
day that Hester Kyrle was to be 
carried to her last resting-place. 
Mrs. Kyrle’s grief was so violent 
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that her reason seemed likely to 
give way; remorse added to sorrow 
was making her burden too heavy 
to bear; and the cold worldly 
woman gave way to bursts of 
passionate despair that evoked 
surprise in its hearers. 

‘But it is no wonder that Mrs. 
Kyrle suffers remorse,’ Maude 
Wymer said to her brother, as he 
took her to the house for a last 
look at the friend of her childhood, 
before the sweet face should be shut 
away from mortal eyes. ‘ Mrs. 
Kyrle is as much a murderess as 
though she had cut Hester’s throat 
with a knife !’ 

Then she recounted to him all 
her ideas on the subject of the 
marriage, the prospect of which 
had killed Hester. 

‘O Mark, if you had seen the 
angel’s smile, so sad, so wistful, and 
so meek, that she gave a few 
minutes before she died.’ She 
paused, her voice choked by 
tears. 

‘And she died of aneurism of 
the heart? questioned Mark Wymer. 
He was a medical student, and so 
sudden a death excited his interest. 

‘Of course it was; the doctor 
saidso. At first they tried restora- 
tives, fancying it was a fit of some 
sort; but I knew better. I knew 
the instant I looked at her that 
Hester was dead ; I knew that she 
had reached peace. She was just 
as cold and as rigid a few moments 
after she died as she is now. I 
should like you to see her, Mark ; 
she was so beautiful in life.’ 

‘And she is beautiful in death,’ 
was Mark’s first thought as his eyes 
rested on the dead girl, who, to 
gratify the half-crazy mother’s wish, 
was habited in her wedding-garb. 
Mark had been studying medicine 
in the London hospitals, and, like 
too many in his profession, he had 
come to regard the human body, 
practically and simply, as a curious 
piece of mechanism animated by 
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vita! principle. But he could not 
somehow look at the form before 
him in the same cold abstract 
manner. He could only gaze on 
it as a vision of beauty such as he 
had never looked on before. There 
was not the faintest shade of death’s 
livid hue on the pure white face. 
There was neither sharpening nor 
sinking of the classical features. 
There was none of that peculiar 
expression round the pretty lips, 
and in the fall of the eyelids upon 
the cheek, which is the signet 
that the conqueror Death sets upon 
his victims ; and yet it did not look 
like life either. In the face and 
hands there was a marble rigidness, 
and the tints were transparent like 
parian. 

Hester Kyrle was borne to her 
grave, and Mark Wymer returned 
home ; but when the day had gone 
by and dusk was gathering in, he 
wended his way to a friend’s house, 
and that friend was a surgeon of 
high standing in his profession. 

‘Barker, do you know a sane 
man when you see him?’ he asked. 

The surgeon opened his eyes in 
surprise. 

‘Just put your finger on my 
pulse and look at me. Am [ all 
right ?” 

‘I should think you are gone 
mad.’ 

‘I have come on an errand which 
I fear you will think insane; and 
I want you to assure yourself that I 
am compos mentis before I speak it.’ 

‘Well, say that I am convinced 
of your sanity ?” 

‘There was a young girl buried 
to-day, and I believe she has been 
buried alive. I have come to beg 
of you to help me discover the 
true ‘case.’ 

‘What ?’ 

Mark reiterated his words. 
Enough that his persuasions pre- 
vailed. 
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The sexton was heavily bribed, 
and they then descended into the 
vault. When the coffin was un- 
closed, Hester lay in it with no 
change in her appearance. The 
surgeon touched the brow and the 
hands, then he held a small pocket- 
mirror before her mouth. 

The glass was undimmed. 

He shook his head; the case 
was hopeless. 

‘One moment,’cried Mark. ‘Put 
your hand under the arm and see 
if there is the same chill there as 
on the brow.’ 

With difficulty the direction was 
carried out—the same chilliness 
was zof there; to decide the point 
the silken bodice was cut away in 
order to feel the heart. 

There was no pulsation. 

‘Try under the arm again,’ 


pleaded Mark earnestly. 

The surgeon pushed his hand 
slowly along ; then he paused and 
visibly started, exclaiming eagerly, 


‘There ¢s warmth here! By 
heavens, she is not dead ! 

‘Now see here,’ said Mark. He 
lifted her right hand, straightening 
the elbow, and pointing the fingers 
in the opposite direction. After 
which he withdrew his hold of the 
arm, and it remained precisely in 
the same position. 

‘Hurrah, Mark! It is nothing 
after all but a cataleptic fit. Let 
us take her home at once.’ 


Hester Kyrle recovered con- 
sciousness after a great deal of 
suffering ; but the utmost skill and 
devotion were requisite to cure 
her. When at last her cheek 
bloomed again with the roses of 
health, and strength came to her 
frame, she gave her life right 
willingly into the keeping of its 
preserver; and Mark Wymer won 
his wife from the very jaws of 
Death. 





LOVE SONGS OF ALL NATIONS. 


XVI. A TURKISH LOVE LETTER 
IN THE ‘ LANGUAGE OF FLOWERS.’ 

‘I have got for you, as you desire, a Turkish love letter, which I have put into @ tle 
box, [The box contained a pearl, a clove, a jonquil, paper, a pear, soap, coal, a rose, a 
straw, cloth, cinnamon, a match, gold thread, hair, a grape, gold wire, and—by way of 
postscript— pepper. ] 

‘ This letter is all in verse ; .. . there being, I believe, a million of verses designed for 
this use. There is no colour, no flower, no weed, no fruit, herb, pebble, or feather that 
has not a verse belonging to it; and you may quarrel, reproach, or send letters of passion, 
friendship, or civility, or even of news, without ever inking your fingers.’ Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu's Letters. 

‘ The ‘‘ Language of Flowers,” as it is termed, to which Lady Montagualludes, isa system 
of poetic hieroglyphics, in which the objects are merely keys to certain verses with which 
the name of the object rhymes. . . . It thus forms a secret impenetrable to those who possess 
not its key." Davids’ Turkish Grammar. 


a 
THE LOVE LETTER. 

YoutH sits enthroned on thy hair’s golden curl, 

As beauty radiates from this glittering Jear?. 

Love haunts my bosom like a lonely grove, 

So tropic fragrance lurks within the cove. 

Soft is the radiance of the pale jonguzi, 

So be thou kind, nor love’s young ardours kill. 

This pure and virgin fafer bears no taint, 

So blanched my cheek the while with fear I faint. 

Oh, give me confidence, so pleads the fear, 

Which gained its golden tints from sun and air. 

And do not from my bosom banish hope, 

As writing from the tablet washed with soap. 

The prisoned sunshine lingers in the coad, 

So would I die to haunt thy secret soul. 

Ay, die—my heart no selfish feeling knows— 

To make thy pathway blossom like the rose, 

E’en as the light s¢raw flits before the breeze, 

So all I dare my beauteous one to please. 

My lowliness is like the homely c/otA, 

The prey to-morrow of devouring moth. 

But odours rare for thee my robe puts on, 

Like breezes blown from fields of cinnamon. 

I wait but one responsive look to catch, 

Then love will flash as fire from stricken match. 

Oh, turn not from me, then, thy beauteous head, 

Love runs through life e’en like this golden thread. 

See, here I send a votive Jock of hair, 

Crown of my head, to own thy empire fair. 

Glance on me with that eye, whose beauteous. shape 

Is like rich autumn’s queen, the purple grape. 

Waiting thine advent see I pant, expire ; 

Thy beauty draws me with a golden wire. 


THE POSTSCRIPT. 


This peppercorn will whisper how I burn, 
And warmly beg thee a reply return. MAURICE DAVIES. 





